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THE OTHER PAWN 

CHAPTER I 

BATH 

IN mid- Victorian days Bath was perhaps the most 
leisurely city on the face of the earth, or at least that 
was the impression conveyed by the rows and rows of 
puritanic, grey-faced houses and the sweep of crescents 
mounting the formidable hills, whose foot-hoUow held 
the old abbey and the pump-rooms. An ethereal grey 
mist of sleep enveloped it, and the fact that a sly little 
crop of grass was to be discerned in some respectable 
streets hardly to be called thoroughfares was not to be 
denied. No new buildings had sprung up in the cream- 
white local stone for years and years, among the shops, 
though villas had been strewn where, a little earlier, 
grass-fields and bean-fields had sweetened the air. It 
was all extremely calm, restful and beautiful, with its 
old dignity of better days about it, and a lingering re- 
gretfulness for the fashionable racket which must have 
come to an end somewhere in the 'forties. Tradition is 
unhesitating in afiirming that it was a sudden tide of 
crude radicalism in the " Chartist " days that drove 
away the visitors on whom its prosperity depended — 
that roughs surged up from its hidden slums and in- 
sulted, even spat upon, the hated " aristocrats " in 
fine clothes, so that in their aflfrighted indignation they 
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fled to more urbane places for their waters and their 
amusements. 

It may be that the revulsion from this disastrous 
folly brought about the remarkable air of general poUte- 
ness for which Bath citizens have ever since that out- 
break been justly noted. In the mid- Victorian days 
there were no Companies — the masters set an example to 
their shop-assistants of a polished and confidential 
interest in the purchases of each well-known customer ; 
the numerous chair-men, who pulled their own special 
old ladies along the pavements and the park, were as 
fatherly in their attentions as they were well primed 
with toothsome gossip; all in fact went on velvet for 
the residents, except in the matter of errand-boys, of 
whom there was a pestilent irruption all over the town. 
On Saturdays, everyone living within easy reach of the 
market who took scdenm thought for the business of the 
table, trotted the round of the stalls, where the elder 
women still wore their picturesque flat black hats 
trimmed with puffs of satin ribbon, and tied on over full 
frilled caps, and called all gentlewomen "my lady." 
There was, in short, a general atmosphere of old-world 
courtesy only ruffled by the perennial impudence of the 
errand-boy tribe, and tempered by the acrid enmity of 
the lowest of Low-Church ladies if a stranger sUpped by 
chance into their sacred shut-up pews in the Proprietary 
Chapels. 

In those days the Pump-Room, of which more anon, 
was forsaken, because visitors had not yet begun to 
flock back to the city of the " waters of the sun." By 
the way, how self-evident that those who gave that 
fascinating title knew aU about the radimn that is the 
thirteenth or fourteenth ingredient in the hot springs! 
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No — people had not yet re-discovered the virtues of 
Bladud's special drink, though the Pump-Roora Hotel 
had arisen recently on the site of the old White Hart; 
and all the catering was for the residents who had come, 
perhaf)s, for a season and taken root there, because the 
charm oi the old town, and its surroundings and the 
soporific quality in the air, took from them the desire to 
move. Everyone who came to Bath abused it, loved 
it and came again, drifting back into its " always 
afternoon " most soothing psychic clime. 

You might discover that there was a fairly large and 
abundantly idle and cheerful society in the place by 
strolling up and down Milsom Street between eleven and 
one, or between three and four — after which the world 
went out to tea and played a little croquet, or sat listen- 
ing to its own chatter while pretending to listen to the 
music of a brass and string band. It seems very long 
ago when there was leisure for such gentle idleness. 
The truth is that life in Bath was Hke the quiet end of 
evening when the day's work is done, and the young 
youths and damsels who made part of it were simply the 
swarm of hvely gnats proper to that sun-down time of 
day. For the note of it all was rest; its raenkind had 
won their leisure as pillars and props of the Empire on 
all its outposts. The jaunty Generals, lean, captious 
Colonels, and fever-blasted Indians belonged to that 
strenuous British phalanx — stubborn, loyal and endur- 
ing — upon whose shoulders all the hard work has been 
gaily shoved. Many of them had accomplished 
wonders, happening to survive malaria and other 
deathly poisonings that had been to their comrades like 
scj^es sweeping through a corn-field; some of them 
had borne sway, with powers of life and death, over 
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wide territories, with all the gilded pomp of state; but 
now their work was done, they had contentedly handed 
over authority to newer men, and sat down in that 
quiet comer to be forgotten until an obituary notice 
surprised their most intimate friends by its brilliant 
record of the past. 

England had no further use for their great adminis- 
trative powers, or their valour, because she has always 
had pat the characteristic brag of the English Henry 
when he heard that Earl Percy was slain — " I have five 
hundred good as he." AU the householders were " re- 
tired " — from the services, from the seclusion and 
sports of the country, from two sermons a Simday and 
parish worries, from the world in which they had once 
possessed more money to spend or more health to 
spend it. 

Those Army men had all purchased their commis- 
sions and successive steps — ^where the money came 
from was the wonder ; somebody suffered a pinch — they 
were not troubled overmuch with examinations and had 
sucked more out of the wild honeycomb of experience 
than from books and the feverish inventions of the War 
Of&ce. With a light heart and a merry they had paid 
to be allowed to fight and catch fevers in their country's 
service, almost the last — ^happily not quite — ^who served 
their Sovereign Lady for a rose to stick in the cap. 

With bated breath we must also mention the 
wonderful and terrible race of retired Admirals who — 
followed by the curses of the Navy — ^retired to strut 
out the last " quarter-deck " of life at Bath. Only one 
among them was urbane and agreeable, and clever as 
well, and his conversation bristled with strange cursings 
and swearings, quite like the good old days of yore. He 
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possessed a good library and was generous in lending his 
books. In his old age he melted away into the peerage 
and Bath knew him no more. 

The sons of all these gentlemen — staimch Tories to 
the last man — ^went into the services as a matter of 
course and came back on leave to fall in and out of love 
with the happy, idle bevy of daughters, who were pro- 
verbially " poor, proud and pretty." 

The beauty that was among those white-skinned 
misses was something to marvel at. With few of the 
advantages of more modem styles of dress and adorn- 
ments of vanity, they managed to be triumphantly 
pretty — ^in many instances truly beautiful. Beauty 
was almost a drug in the market, so no wonder the 
budding warriors* curly heads were fairly turned and 
their hearts put into commission among the bewildering 
throng that made fairyland of a ball. 

The balls of those days were some of the most im- 
portant reasons for existence, anticipated with palpitat- 
ing eagerness and tempestuously enjoyed. Dancing 
was the exercise par exceUencey when only the famous 
" * Tenth ' don't dance." 

Beyond the bounds of this frivolous contingent — 
frivolous enough to find joy in life and not to be ashamed 
of it — ^himg a larger population that went on existing 
stealthily in its aloofness from its neighbours, imder the 
awful rod of the Simeonite Trust. Well-to-do and 
steeped to the thin lips in decaying Calvinism, they 
looked askance on the worldlings who seemed to them 
Uterally sporting on the brink of eternal flames. An 
exclusive and morbid anxiety for their own souls 
absorbed all of their time that was not given to eating. 
Very slowly that strange superstition was djdng out; 
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its last strongholds were in Bath, Cheltenham and 
Brighton — as the splendid tortured spirit of Frederick 
Robertson could testify — ^and one of its results was the 
disproportionate number of black sheep it reared in the 
austere bosom of its harsh family life, 

Fortimes made in trade were practically non- 
existent in Bath. Where there happened to be a sus- 
picion of such a regrettable history, it was sniffed at, 
whispered about, and only condoned if the fortunate 
rich people also happened to display social virtues ; but 
they struck a false note all the same, though even to 
this there were one or two brilliant exceptions. Where 
people could get on very well on fixed incomes of no 
great stretching powers, did not go about much and 
took in no Society papers, they managed to find a good 
deal of pleasure in one unambitious way and another. 
Emulation does not, after all, add an immensity of enjoy- 
ment to life; on the contrary, it has a way of sprinkling 
ashes on our bread-and-butter that give it rather a dis- 
agreeable flavour. On the other hand there is some- 
thing peaceful — almost with the peacefulness of a 
country churchyard on a lovely smnmer evening when 
the daisies are shutting up, the rooks cawing home- 
ward and the air smelling of new-mown grass — ^in the 
thought of a Uttle community such as this, content with 
itself and indifferent to the seductions of a bigger world 
outside. 

" The world forgotten, by the world forgot," these 
gentlemen of well-earned leisure betook themselves to 
cards, or philanthropy, to tub-preaching, or shooting at 
archery clubs. They became lords-in-waiting on wives 
and daughters, and they set the world to rights from 
the hearthrug. 
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!' >Beneath their superficially conventional standards 
was the stem sense of honom^ and the sound morality 
which laid the foundations of old England deep in the 
world's seas. If those are old-fashioned, then virtue, 
in its ancient sense, is antiquated, and it remains to be 
seen what better we have to put in its place. 

Such, then, was Victorian Bath, the old, old city 
under whose foundations hid Roman pavements and 
the stones of a British college where the mysteries of the 
eternal religion were taught ere ever the Roman half- 
legion was planted there. 
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CHAPTER II 

IN THE ROYAL CRESCENT 

THE Pennystones' house in the Royal Crescent was 
one to which such distinguished strangers as 
dropped down from high altitudes were sure to be 
brought, for Se3rton Pennystone and his wife Elizabeth 
were among the select few — ^the leading people — ^in Bath. 

They were a childless couple in the pleasant, sober 
sunshine of life's October. He was taU, thin, with kind 
eyes, a long nose, mutton-chop whiskers and almost 
abnormally gentle manners. His tailor dared not alter 
the cut of his trousers or the waistline of his coats, for 
he was a dandy of the days of the dandies grown grace- 
fully old, with the shelter of a decent wig on his bald 
head. 

Many beggars sat at the street comers, in muffetees 

and comforters, with rugs over their knees and mats to 

put their feet on — a broom leaning against the chair 

was a badge of a supposed industry rather than an 

implement for use. The pence of the guileless poured 

into their pouches, and Mr Pennystone laid out a 

regular sum every day among them. He supported 

the impostors, but he also subscribed to every worthy 

object in Bath. As a member of the Literary Society 

he would diligently read up a subject for conversation 

in one of the few monthly magazines, but was flurried 

if expected to go beyond that printed limit. 

Mrs Pennystone was a fine woman — she had always 
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been handsome and intended remaining so. Her com- 
plexion was smooth and clear, her hair deep brown 
without being dyed as other women had to dye theirs. 
She had a stately carriage and sumptuous shoulders, 
which she continued to display after the fashion of her 
youth. Admirable, if it were only for her excellent 
health, she was wadded about with ample prejudices, 
but free from fads. Her husband's admiration of her 
was a religion with him, and her consciousness of vast 
superiority was agreeably combined with unfailing 
kindness and consideration towards him. 

Circumstances had thrown upon their hands the 
orphan child of Mr Pennystone's dead niece, who frora 
her third to her fourteenth year had been their 
charge. 

When the famous architect, Wood, built the impos- 
ing Renaissance bow known as the Royal Crescent, he 
had the whim of making it the bridge of a pair of spec- 
tacles. The Circus represents one architectural eye, 
but the other has never existed, the round park occupy- 
ing its intended situation. Wood sacrificed everything 
to the lofty reception rooms, making provision for much 
company, but leaving the families to huddle in attics. 
The Pennystones' drawing-rooms were consequently 
very spacious, and as they had been furnished forty 
years before, so they remained in their obvious early 
Victorian fashion, which was not so bad a style as that 
of the low fouffs and feather-bed chairs, with crowds 
of photograph frames and draperies that succeeded it. 

There was certainly an unrestful ghtter about it. 
Gilt and marble console tables, vast mirrors, gilt clocks 
and heavy Victorian china things under glass shades, 
well-bound books — not very many — ^behind locked 
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Mr Pennystone could not regret the loss of this 
guest at the feast, but he refrained from comments. 

His wife continued: "The Fitzwalters and the 
Ryegates— of course. The O'Haras always make a 
party go oflE well. Mrs Fotheringay Elm is a silly Uttle 
woman, but of course she counts — ^I wonder if he has a 
taste for clinging, die-away widows with saucer blue 
eyes." 

" What age, now, do you give Cumberley? " 

" Nearer sixty-five than sixty. That dark, lean, 
aquiline style wears so well. He is still a good-looking 



man." 
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Quite so; and not unamiable, I should judge, 
although there is a touch of the sardonic in his conver- 
sation. He has seen the world — ^has travelled far — 
has, perhaps, suffered a disappointment in love, hence 
some asperities in his manners. Mrs Fotheringay Elm 
would be a suitable wife for him, poor fellow. Dbn*t 
you agree with me, my love? '* 

" You forget Helena, Seyton." 

" Ah! Uttle Helena. I fear he will not take much 
notice of a child of her age." 

" I wish she had been older, certainly. There is a 
very fine property in Devonshire, where the Cumberleys 
had been a hard-riding, hard-drinking race for genera- 
tions, quite in the old style, talking broad Devon among 
themselves. The last one broke his neck, hunting, 
leaving an only daughter, a pretty girl of sixteen, whose 
history was a sad one. However, if it had been other- 
wise, Helena would stand no chance of being an 
heiress." 

Mr Pennystone rubbed his thin hands together a 
little uneasily; he was ashamed of being soft-hearted. 
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but he could not help it. " Dear me," he munnured, 
"what happened, Elizabeth? Was there no one to 
look after the young lady? " 

" Of course there was a young man on the spot very 
ready to look after the heiress, my dear! She became 
engaged to be married, and it was considered a most 
fortunate affair. The wedding day was fixed — by the 
way, she must have been somewhat eccentric even then, 
because she took no interest in her trousseau," 

" The rascal deserted her! " exclaimed Mr Penny- 
stone, much agitated. 

"Not at all — much worse. They went for a walk 
on the cliffs one autumn day — " 

" Dangerous places — those cliffs! " 

When his wife had a story to tell Mr Pennystone 
listened with the rapt interest of a child. 

" Yes; and there happened to be a high wind. The 
silly girl had a parasol up, and a sudden gust blew it 
over the edge. The young man insisted on scrambUng 
after it — unaccountable creatures you men are, my 
dear — I suppose he wanted to show off." 

" No, no, Ehzabeth! Young fellows were like that 
formerly, eager to prove their chivalrous devotion.',' 

"Just as he succeeded in clutching the parasol, he 
lost his footing and pitched headlong to the bottom of 
the cliff. He was killed for the sake of a ten-and-six- 
penny thing she would have left behind her in a day or 
two, and she became crazy." 

" Poor young thing — poor soul! " Mr Pennystone 
had to soothe his agitation with butterfly pinches of 
snuff. 

" She spent all her income on tramps during the 
latter years of her life," went on Mrs Pennystone, " To 
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suit them she left Lansdown Crescent and took that 
house in Weston. There the tramps swarmed ; it was 
the paradise of impostors." 

" Some poor honest men, we must hope, were the 
better for her charity. By-the-bye, a poor deaf-and- 
dumb man has come to the comer of Quiet Street. He 
told me he had been afflicted ever since his birth." 

" He told you? He is not dumb then! " 

" Well, weU; I ^d not think of it when I asked the 
question, but he seemed very grateful for a sixpence. 
But I interrupted you." 

" Well, one day a man came with a Uttle white dog 
to sell, for which he asked ten shillings. Miss Cmn- 
berley sent out to say that the dog could not be worth 
having at that price. The next day back came the 
rogue with a spotted dog, for which she gave him thirty 
shillings — of course, it was the same animal." 

" I don't grasp that. I understood you to say that 
the one dog was white, the other spotted." 

" A little paint had made the difiEerence." 

" The rascal! He had actually painted the white 
dog — ^black paint, I daresay. That is one of your good 
stories, my dear; you nrast tell it to the Fitzwalters 
and the O'Haras." 

" My dear Seyton, it is Mrs 0'Hara*s story, and Mr 
Cumberley must not hear a word about it. We must 
not talk about his eccentric cousin, people don't like 
such things in the family. We must think of Helena's 
future — especially as you are so opinionated about 
Brunes, Se3rton." 

She broke oflE with a sigh. 

"My love," protested her husband, "family 
property must go with the name. It is my plain duty 
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to leave Brunes to William Pennystone's son. Our 
great-great-grandfather being our common ancestor 
brings us into tolerably near cousinship." 

It was the germ of an old discussion and old griev- 
ance, Mrs Pennystone had brought up Helena, and 
dressed her beautiiuUy regardless of cost. Helena 
Marvell belonged to her — was a pretty portion of the 
show she made before the world — kept her in touch 
with youth, gaiety and fresh interests, and if Helena 
had been the acknowledged heiress of Brunes she would 
have been all the more creditable as an asset. 

Seyton Pennystone began to pohsh his spectacles 
nervously. This was the one point on which he had 
resisted, as a roll of felt might resist a door, the will of 
his wife. He suffered, but he did not budge. 

" It is just ten years since we brought her to Bath," 
said Mrs Pennj'stone. " She was a sweet httle thing — 
how she stared at us as we drove along the London 
road! I was obUged to tell the nurse to turn her head 
the other way. She took to you from the first, Seyton ; 
she liked blowing open your watch, if you remember." 

" Poor, frightened little creature! I remember 
being struck by the size Eind colour of her eyes — almost 
green." 

" A very rare hazel, Mrs O'Hara says. She is a 
very pretty girl," 

" And has a charming disposition," Mr Pennystone 
eagerly added. 

" Well, my dear, you always insist on having your 
own way," his wife sighed. " Then there is only one 
thing to be done, to marry Helena to Forth Peimystone 
in— let me see — four years' time. I only wish they 
were about the same age; it is easier to manage. I 
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have known very good matches made at children's 
parties. Here is Helena." 

The adopted child of the house came in smiling. 
She had been to the dancing academy and wore white 
satin shoes and a pink hooded cloak tiinmied with 
swansdown. Her muslin skirts stood out frill upon 
frill, aU lace and embroidery, like a double peony set 
upside down. Thirteen is sometimes an age of perfect 
bloom and fresh loveliness difficult to surpass. It was 
so in Helena MarveU, although she was a thought too 
fragile and white. Her beautiful nut-brown hair fell 
in great loose curls over her bare shoulders. 

" Well, Helena, do you want your tea? " 

This was her uncle's greeting. The aunt, with a 
frown of annoyance, pulled the ribbon round her waist 
into proper hnes. 

" What can Sarah have been thinking of to tie your 
sash so badly, Helena! " 

Helena hastened to explain, in a particularly sweet 
voice, that it was not Sarah's fault, but hers. They 
were in a hurry for fear of being late at the dancing, 
and she was busy t3dng Ruby Greenwood's sash. 

It was a point of honour to wait for Ruby Green- 
wood, who was her particular friend, and Miss Green- 
wood always ran it very close — Miss Greenwood who 
took things easily and was not in mortal terror of 
Madame Giroux's displeasure. 



CHAPTER III 



A RICH MAN S DILEMMA 



STUART-CUMBERLEY, on whose behalf Mrs 
Pennystone was practising the part of Martha, sat 
alone with his thoughts over the fire in the hbrary, 
whose fittings of carved wood and lattices of gUt wire 
had been made for Beckford's books. 

The present owner of the house was subjugated — 
fascinated — for the time being by the shade of his 
gifted predecessor. He had laid down the book he had 
been reading with this sentence for meditation, " How 
wrought I yesterday? Small moment now to question 
since every word you wrote on the sands of yesterday 
has hardened into stone. . , . How shall I work to- 
day? Oh, soul of mine, take heed — deep pitfalls strew 
the way," 

" Beckford's pitfall was a fortune of one hmidred 
thousand a year," he mused. " What a mind the man 
had — in a good wearing body too! The whole world 
and all that was in it was as fuUy at his disposal as any 
sane man could desire. Was there a gift he did not 
possess? His was the most highly cultured mind of 
his generation, he was master of aU the great languages 
of the world, his love of art was a passion, and there was 
a vein of wild; imaginative poetry in his brain that was 
like a river of lapis lazuli spilt over a valley of diamonds. 
He was never unoccupied — spending even his nights 
with the stars at the top of his Italian tower, and re- 
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gretting that he was too old to build an observatory 
three hundred feet high where he might shut himself up 
with his instruments until he was ^master of the 
science.' 

"Somewhat earlier Herschel and his sister were 
struggling on a hard-earned pittance in a small, dull 
house in the same town, gloriously happy with their 
telescope and the heavens — ^Beckford was a wretched 
man. 

"One would have said that he was wise — ^rarely 
wise — ^to so arrange his Uf e that he could give himself to 
the abstract contemplation of beauty siurounded by 
all those objects that image beauty. He despised the 
race of man — there is much to be said for his views. 
What he gave away was for the furtherance of art. He 
realised pretty closely Milton's gentlemanly Satan, 
only he was human in spite of himself. Generally 
speaking, mankind are a sorry lot — ^ignorant, bump- 
tious, gross, bigoted, weak, vain, thick-headed, corrupt 
and unbeautif ul. The unlucky part of it is that we are 
all faggots in the same bundle. 

" Beckford tried to piurge himself from affinity with 
the herd and was dubbed atheist, mad, a wizard. For 
full half a century he separated himself from the vulgar, 
who, rubbing their inquisitive noses against the walls 
of his temple of art, regarded him as a kind of leper, 
when he was in truth a god — ^a god unquestionably, if 
incense and mystery, the gift of precious things and 
wcMship of an exclusive natiure make the god. But 
where god and worshipper are one, the oracle does not 
work well. Maybe the thread of genius was twisted 
with the thread of madness, and I who lack the one 
have just escaped the other, for his estrangement from 
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his kind was more thorough than mine, while — the 
irony of it— what was the fall of his tower compared 
with the crash of mine! Did he take the collapse of 
that Babelish tower of his at Fonthill as a type and 
parable? No doubt he did for his soul was sensitive at 
all angles! 

" Fool! because his wife died — merely died — in the 
fulness of their love, he quarrelled with the world! He 
was blest — if he had but known it. Do you want a 
fruit to hang on its bough till it withers and rots? That 
a man should curse God and die to the world because 
his dead was his own for ever, and never a smirch or 
bruise had come upon the love that was between them! 
What is an empty world when he might have been 
forced to live on with a soul poisoned with treachery 
and dishonour in a world stuffed full of lies — lies! 

" I had a great mind to copy the wise, bitter old 
man and shut my doors on the gaping crowd, greedy- 
eyed after this bulk of metal that has been thrust upon 
my back. Lord, what a thing the loss of a girl's bauble 
of silk and steel ribs has been to me! Did I want poor 
Selina Cumberley 's inheritance ? Not I , forsooth ! 
What's to be done next ? A miser if I leave it alone, 
an old fool if I spend it on myself, a pauperising nuisance 
if I give it away, a prey to fortune-hunters of both sexes 
if I come out of my shell. Shall I reverse the tactics of 
forty years? In Heaven's name what is the Cumberley 
money to me but a pot of treacle into which I — the fly 
— have tumbled! 

" This hard-eyed woman is taking me in tow already. 
What have I done that I should be expected to dine out 
in Bath! Old man Beckford, I think you were right 
after all. I like to see you with my mind's eye moving 
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silently about among your pricdess treasures, with 
dwarf Pero at your heels. You have done with the 
bitter job of living, thirty years, but I think you come 
back with the shadows even if only to chuckle over the 
comfort of being free of the fret of the flesh. 

" Liars — ^all of us— except those who are just 
enough insane to be absolutely veracious. Beckford 
one of 'em, 1*11 be boimd — ^but they made his big red 
tomb a liar, if he was none, for after all they would not 
let him lie where he wished in his own garden, where 
his own tower shot up to the stars he loved. That's 
where you are, old fellow ; not down here in the reek of 
silly human dead-alive interests, but up there where 
you must have left enough thoughts to materialise you 
when you choose; thoughts, longings, the passion out 
of which our souls form themselves. Yes — ^there you 
are, at work at the science you wished to master, but 
with power to read the scroU of the open heavens such 
as you never could have gained in the flesh. But where 
is she? Did you find her when in the great rush and 
whirlwind of death you found yourself at last free ? I'll 
be sworn you did. I, who for forty years have loved no 
human being, beUeve that where the last experiment of 
science comes to the limit of the blue walls of the visible 
universe the whole beyond is love. It's the great 
secret — and fools can't see it. Here and there it 
takes human instincts and transfigures them, and 
because of that miracle they give the great name to the 
human instincts themselves, and these cry out and cut 
themselves with any knives that come to hand because 
the god — ^who never was there — ^has vanished, leaving 
no fire, although the sticks and the gums are there for 
the burning. 
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" Wait, though! How about the half century after 
the death of the young wife, when my friend Uved Uke a 
mole in his golden seclusion, estranged from his fellow 
creatures? Every action has root, flower, and seed, 
every day tends to the summer or the winter of the 
spirit. Suppose then, when the end — or the beginning 
rather — came, that he discovered that all that time he 
had been steadily going away from her into a bleak, 
black void where love is not? Was he left in the awful 
aloneness of his own temple, after all — he, the idol; he 
the only worshipper — she, still out of reach? " 

The speculation was no fancy to Stuart-Cumberley, 
it was one of absorbing attraction. He rose and paced 
the room as he liked to do when his mind was at work in 
such directions. An open door prolonged his prom- 
enade by taking him the length of the gallery above an 
archway which had originally communicated with the 
other half of William Beckford's residence. Popular 
tradition told that the Moorish dwarf lived there, who 
was credited with having been the Wicked Man's 
famihar spirit. The recluse, who hated to be seen, and 
willed to be buried in a marble mausoleum in his own 
gardens, was, glaringly, the Wicked One, and nurse- 
maids told the tale to awestruck children. 

" But all the same he knew it," ran on Stuart- 
Cumberley's meditations, " And — good God 1 he 
served out his penal sentence here — here among the 
dust and ashes, which looked Uke precious things to 
simple eyes. Perhaps his kindness for the one poor 
creature he kept near him was the clue, after all, and 
by that spider thread he came to Paradise — and Her.:, 

" A vast multitude was incessantly passing, who 
severally kept their right hands on their hearts. That 
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is what he saw in the great Hall of Eblis ; enough — ^the 
poet knew that it was enough to express all the heaped- 
up torture of the world! 

"And now for your nut to crack, James Stuart- 
Cumberley! " He continued to pace backwards and 
forwards, endeavouring to make things clear for a fresh 
start, but conscious all the time that he was dragging 
the chain of forty years. If he took that way he limped, 
if the other, he stumbled; if a third, more boldly con- 
trary to the habitual path he had chosen in the first 
place, all the curious eyes of the world would be fastened 
on those old irons, and sharp voices would babble, 
" See — all this time the Uar has concealed the fact that 
he is a convict ! " He was a man with a secret, who had 
proudly told himself that his affairs were his own 
business, and no other's, yet the inevitable moment had 
arrived in which the secret — as secrets wiU — ^began to 
give trouble. It was pushing into his life something 
like an ostrich chick pecking its shell. Some secrets are 
dragons and griffins, toothed and non-clawed, but 
Cmnberley's was not a primeval monster. Should it 
begin to pace the streets with him the populace would 
not take to flight or the pohce step in; nevertheless, 
his pride and his sensitiveness would begin to bleed and 
smart from jagged wounds the thing was able to inflict 
on them. 

Like other men who have no confidant save the 
dcBtnon in their own breasts, he was in the habit of dis- 
cussing his ideas with his Familiar, in the classic fashion 
of Socrates himself, and that was why he Uved alone 
with so much contentment. 

Beckford had now come to make a third in these 
cabinet councils, but his part was, on the whole, a 
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passive one. And yet his influence was a recognisable 
factor in the course finally taken by the man burdened 
with a cheeping secret and a great f ortime. 

The links of actions are subtly woven, and it was 
clear that some unusual bias led him to do violence to 
habit and preference, by attending one of the last 
pump-room concerts of the season. There, within 
those classic walls, he sat imluxuriously on a handsome 
Chippendale bench, which had offered a seat to Jane 
Austen, Fanny Bumey, Mrs Thrale, and the host of 
their agreeable contemporaries either in hooped bro- 
cades or sprigged muslin, in courtly wigs or republican 
" crops." The music was zealous and painstaking, but 
second-rate, and he was not there to listen to its strains, 
but as a spectator to watch a much less gay throng than 
the Georgian one. Behind a dull bar dripped one 
furtive tap of hot water for the benefit of a few cripply 
invahds who drifted hither in the mornings with the 
lonesome air of those whose friends are out of hail. 
Bolt upright behind the centre of the rail stood — for 
fifty years or so — 3, gaunt Calvinistic widow who seemed 
to bear a grudge against the whole world, not even 
excepting those timid persons who requested her to give 
them glasses of water. 

She was grim and lemon-complexioned, wearing 
perpetually a black bonnet with lavender strings hang- 
ing loose. When the reprobate worldlings who came to 
see and be seen had scattered with the strains of " God 
Save the Queen " she would creep round depositing 
leaflets in likely places to attract the profane eye; 
leaflets bearing such titles as " Are you a Leper? " 
" Are you Ready to die To-night? " " Is your Soul 
saved? Remember Hell Fire." 
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This was her way of doing good in a world in which 
she, and very few others, had so much as a chance of 
salvation, as she firmly believed. This was what, in 
those days, they called " a true Christian." So much 
for a name label! 

Stuart-Cumberley took up his position at the 
further end of the room under the clock, a dim spot 
whence he had full view of the quality of Bath parading 
up and down the space in the middle, between the 
pieces. 

He was soon aware of the O'Haras, an ornamental 
couple at whose house in the Circus he had dined, 
makmg part of a noisy group near him. They stood 
chatting with a short, fair woman who remained seated, 
while her friends— of the Indian contingent, as Mr 
Cumberley quickly decided — ^hung round exchanging 
lively banter. Grizzled warriors and callow youths 
appeared to be richly entertained by the free-and-easy 
chatter of the lady. 

With his back to the Ught, Stuart-Cumberley was 
able to observe the party closely without attracting 
attention. He had apparently come there for the pur- 
pose of making an earnest study of the manners of the 
natives— or sojourners — ^but his set, frowning counte- 
nance did not look as if the results gave him much satis- 
faction. The holder of the extemporised salon was 
presimiably about forty, plump, red in the face, a trifle 
battered, with tarnished gold hair strained tight from a 
pink parting, and showing hard, like brass, against the 
spoilt skin. Her eyes, from which the original blue had 
faded either from ill-health or hot climate, retained, 
however, a peculiar quickness and gleam, partly 
hmnorously malicious and partly genial, as if in spite 
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of drawbacks she enjoyed life as it came to her. Dress 
was not her vanity, to judge by the shabby clothing 
bundled on anyhow, and topped up with a ramshackle 
black hat decorated with a red feather. Other 
women of her standing in those benighted days were 
afraid to wear hats, and put on their best bonnets for 
the promenade concerts, but this vivacious, impulsive, 
reckless person was not one to be encumbered with 
conventionalities. 

The O'Haras were privileged people. They might 
know whomsoever they pleased, and if it amused them 
to take up a rowdy nobody, they did so without asking 
leave. Captain O'Hara was an absentee Irish landlord 
in rather bad health, who rode steadily with the Duke's 
hounds. He and his wife were a happy couple. Her 
flirtations gave him no anxiety — they were part of the 
comedy of life, and his were still more of the dainty 
butterfly description, 

Stuart-Cumberley was so thoroughly absorbed in 
his own cloudy — if not thundery— thoughts that he 
was startled by the swish of silken skirts and a soft, 
light, mocking voice in his ear. 

" I see you are a convert already, Mr Cumberley; 
you are coming out into the world. I am proud of my 
success — I was determined you should not shut your- 
self up. It wouldn't be fair to Bath." It was Mrs 
O'Hara who spoke. She took the seat next him, and 
began the second chapter of her guide-book to Bath by 
telling him more about " everybody." 

He put in a question, with a certain cold dignity 
that precluded the suspicion of his taking any real 
interest in the answer. 

" Oh, that little lady! " replied Mrs O'Hara, " with 
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the crooked red feather — she is a Mrs Greenwood, a 
widow. Her husband drank himself to death in India, 
but he was a Queen's officer, so she is very badly off. 
If he had been even an * N.I.' there would have been a 
tolerable pension for herself and her child — ^the Com- 
pany treats its servants handsomely. I know what you 
are thinking. I don't deny that she is loud, well- 
speckled too— very Indian. You have travelled — ^you 
know what India is — ^it is a long way off! Of course, 
you have done the overland route half a dozen times — 

well then, you know all about Mrs . They say her 

husband could not stand it any longer and tiirew her 
out of window — blamed her for life — that is why she 
does not walk about. Poor Sophie! Ned saj^ she is 
funny, so do the other men. Her stories don't bear 
repeating. Ask Ned for some of them when you are in 
the club smoking-room — ^no other walls can hear them 
without blushing. Sophie amuses me. She ought to 
have been on the stage — she is a bom mimic. Look 
round and you wiU see how stupid most of the faces are 
— any variety is a relief. I don't listen to old tales — ^if 
one did, society here would be reduced to a prayer- 
meeting tea and a string of bath-chairs round the park. 
She has a lovely little daughter — ^a charming minx — 
I could forgive poor Sophie anj^thing for her sake. My 
httle girls are jealous, and quarrel furiously with her, 
but she is the bosom friend of your young cousin, 
Helena Marvell. Helena is a great favourite of mine. 
Don't say you won't admit of the friendship— she is 
such a pretty creature! " 

" I don't see her here." 

" No, it is one of her dancing days. She is a show 
pupil at Madame Giroux's. I can see that you have 
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taken a violent prejudice against poor Sophie; but the 
girl is not a bit vulgar. Sophie is rowdy; there is a 
difference — she was in the best Indian society. See, 
the old Generals hover round her to a man. Do you 
consider it fair to cold-shoulder a woman because she 
has been a httle flighty and speaks out whatever comes 
into her head? " 

" I infer that the lady is cold-shouldered and that 
you are her champion? " 

" Lady Fitzwalter and I stand up for her. Pro- 
priety can be so easily overdone — especially in Bath, 
where you expect to see a certificate of respectability 
— so Mrs Greenwood says — framed and glazed in every 
drawmg-roora." 

" I can imagine that a drag on intercourse. When 
you urged me to fling myself into the vortex you felt 
confident, no doubt, that there was no danger for the 
bloom of my inexperience." 

" I should like to know more of that ' inexperience.' 
I am a universal confidant. I should be immensely 
flattered if you would confide in me, Mr Cumberley." 

" You dazzle me," Stuart-Cumberley responded 
with an ironic bend of his head. " Have you a museum 
of antiquities that you should wish to collect my^ 
relics? " 

" I am determined that you shall not remain a 
mystery to me. I wonder what you think a woman 
ought to be — a nice httle wax doll? Men are afraid of 
clever women, they break their hearts for coquettes, 
and they marry — dolls. But you are not married — 
you are difficult to please. Come now, Mr Cumberley, 
you could tell strange stories of — our friend over there; 
something in the glitter of your eyes betrayed you! I 
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am the safest person in the world, but I must know all 
there is to be known about people. Tell me — ^was it 
true about the Governor-General? Sir Francis Fitz- 
walter tells me that she was perfectly lovdy when she 
went out as a bride of seventeen," 

" For once your shrewdness has overieaped possi- 
bilities," returned Stuart-Ciunberley, his face harsh, 
hatchety and dark, as he drily delivered his disappoint- 
ing answer. " On my honour, during the forty years 
of my wanderings — ^forty years that has not brought 
me within sight of any promised land that I know of — 
I have not seen or heard, met or discussed the lady m 
question." 

" Then youll let me introduce you? " 

" Thank you — ^no. Take it that I bristle with pre- 
judices as a porcupine, in a rage, with quills. You 
must cut old wood the way of the grain — ^my grain does 
not admit of the ready guffaw at audacious wit. I shall 
do you no credit should you stand my sponsor in Bath 
as you so kindly propose. You would soon give me up 
as intractable." 

Mrs O'Hara's pretty eyes sparkled with malice. 

" I mean to understand you before we have done 
with one another," she said. " I am a good hand at 
unravelling a tangle." 

" I accept the challenge, feeling highly flattered ; 
but I warn you that you will waste time and intelligence 
upon what you will prove to be a scarecrow stuffed with 
straw." 

**You interest me horribly, Mr Ciraiberley} I 
know you will want me, if it is only to tell you how not 
to spend your money in Bath. You have no idea how 
much jealousy there is lying perdu. After one is 
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married one cannot afford to lose a fresh interest — 
otherwise things go flat and there is mischief in the air." 
They had not heard a note of the waltz that had 
been played, but now " God save the Queen " brought 
them to their feet, and Stuart-Cumberley, glancing 
round, saw Mrs Greenwood hobbling towards the doors 
with a stick. With bent head and a more than usually 
sombre face he made his way back to Lansdown Cres- 
cent, where he communed deeply with the shade of 
Beckford far into the night. 






CHAPTER IV 

THE TWO PAWNS COME INTO PLAY 

THE fifteen carefully-sdected guests with whom 
Stuart-Cumberley ate his dinner in the Royal Cres- 
cent took about fifteen different views of his character 
and but one of his personality. The tall, lean figure, the 
eagle face, rock-hewn from some remote Celtic stock, the 
piercing, steel-grey eyes and thick, steel-grey hair bore 
the right hall-mark. Courteous and apt of speech, 
with sudden caustic turns, and a store of interesting 
experiences to draw upon, he gave satisfaction all 
round. Violent Admirals, dear Uttle blue-eyed Generals 
modest as daisies, cheerful as blackbirds, and magnifi- 
cent as soldiers, took delight in his conversation. 

Mrs Elm languished at him. She was the childless 
widow of a peer's younger brother, and would have been 
rich had the husband lived or a child been bom. All 
the world was required to S3rmpathise with her — a 
wealthy bachelor might do something more. 

On politics and hunting he was not entirely ortho- 
dox; that is, he regarded the foam of party questions 
as so much soap-suds in which the country flapped its 
dirty rags in the face of foreign spectators, and de- 
clared himself content, now, to take a country ride 
without the lifted tails of a pack of hounds in front of 
him. He was not a genuine devotee of whist, either, or 
rabid on the scarletness of Rome and Puseyism. 

Nevertheless, he was received with cordiality as a 
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valuable acquisition to a select and limited society, 
whose recruits were welcomed from the ends of the 
earth, but seldom brought much baggage with them. 

Mrs Elm made up her mind — such as it was — ^that 
Mr Cumberley was a Byronic personage with a romantic 
tragedy in the background. She gushed for him, as 
she gushed for all, but found sentimental talk led no- 
where, so she started afresh. Was he fond of music? 
She doted on it — operatic music above all; classic 
music WAS just a littie stem — ^beyond her capacities, she 
feared. But did he know dear old Harris who got up 
the quartette concerts? Not know Harris! All Bath 
adored Harris, the artistic, musical goldsmith. He 
must be introduced to Harris. " It thimply muth be 
done." Mrs Elm would not have been cured of her lisp 
for a small fortune. He was fond of good music, as it 
happened, and then that provoking Mrs O'Hara broke 
into this happy vein with " Ah ! you must remember La 
Blache, Grisi and Mario, in the palmy days of the 
opera." As if she could, herself! And — ^it was just 
like Mrs O'Hara — so monopolising, and with the for- 
ward trickiness she had of pitching upon a man's pet 
subject! 

" Shall I have the pleasure of making acquaintance 
with my littie kinswoman this evening? " Stuart- 
Cumberley asked his hostess. 

"Not this evening," she replied with ingratiating 
affability. "Late hours are so bad for Uttie girls. 
But I have a littie plot of my own — ^a great favour ! I 
want you to come with me to see Helena dance at 
Madame Giroux's." 

He smiled; he was surprised — ^but he assented. 
Mrs Penn3^tone had expected difficulty, but found 
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none. He must be more amiable than he looked. The 
fact was, he had given so much the impression of a man 
who could be bored — ^and very easily with children — 
that she had decided not to allow Helena to appear. 
The girl was shy, and might make a bad impression to 
start with. 

Now Helena absorbed in the delight of dancing 
was another matter — ^no shyness there, and looking her 
very best ! 

She believed that, so far as the important guest was 
concerned, her dinner-party was successful. If he was 
a trifle bored with Mrs Elm, he certainly got on — ^as 
everyone did — ^with Lady Fitzwalter. Of course, she 
talked about her boys, but he listened with an air of 
kindly interest. 

" My eldest boy is cramming for the Army,*' that 
lady was saying. " Dear fellow, he is as idle as he can 
be, and I don't believe he will pass any examination — 
even cavahy — ^because his head is completely turned by 
a pretty monkey, a mere child. My beUef is that in- 
stead of being at his tutor's he is running about with 
Ruby Greenwood. But I can't help hking the girl, she 
is such a winning little creature," 

The Fitzwalters possessed an old manor house and 
some landed property about three miles from Bath. 
They were the most hospitable people in that pleasant 
neighbourhood, and the most popular. Sir Francis 
had gone into the artillery at sixteen, and won his 
K.C.B, by long and brilliant services. He had married 
rather late in life, and his children were a riotous pack 
of schoolboys and girls, one of whom, next to Ruby 
Greenwood, was Helena's dearest friend. 

Lady Fitzwalter praised Helena to the chUd's 
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elderly kinsman. She was a warm-hearted woman and 
a devoted mother. The Uttle Marvell girl, repressed, 
intimidated and drilled mider the cold eye of Mrs 
Pennystone, was an object of commiseration with her, 
and she liked to see her nmning wild with her own 
harmn-scanmi Susie as often as possible. 

Everyone asked Stuart-Cumberley how he liked 
Bath, and to Lady Fitzwalter he had replied that he 
found it an excellent place to be busy in — doing nothing 
at all. In fact, he was amusing himself very well, 
avoiding as much as possible the people who were 
anxious to make much of him, and finding his way into 
dusty, second-hand shops to look at old prints and 
books, and to get his pictures put in order. The 
" curiosity shop " of that date had not developed mudi 
beyond what its description promised. Collectors had 
to dive into dark labyrinths and extricate treasures out 
of a strange, heterogeneous assemblage of begrimed 
objects, flung down anyhow just as they were brought 
in from sales. So far, the two persons Mr Cumberley 
liked best in all Bath were the clever, erratic keeper of 
one of these rummage cupboards, and a scientific dock- 
maker buried in a back room in Broad Street. There 
was much talent hidden in out-of-the-way nooks of the 
city that was written of as " Queen of the West *' and 
in famihar speech known as " Sleepy Hollow." There 
is no denying that it merited both appellations in the 
days when Stuart-Ciunberley made its acquaintance. 
Not the least of the oddities of Victorian Bath was the 
miniature Hundred Years* War between two mighty 
rivals, a French and an English dancing mistress. 
Partisanship ran high, but the English Mrs Webster 
had the pull over the foreigner for two weighty reasons. 
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Bath had to snatch its pleasures under the mild 
reiterated thimders of Simeonite pulpits. Pleasure it 
would have, but it liked to keep on the safe side, there- 
fore it sent most of its young worldlings to Mrs Web- 
ster's, where they stepped through their waltzes and 
quadrilles with wooden platters balanced on glossy 
heads, which gave them as correct a deportment as if 
they had been plants tied to firm stakes. The training 
of the Giroux pupils was on a different principle. 
Rumour for once did not lie when it accused the French 
mistress of having begun life as a ballet-dancer. It was 
this that terrified scrupulous mothers and shocked the 
more rigid clei^gy. 

Moreover, Mrs Webster dressed from Paris, in so 
stupendous a rendering of the latest fashions that the 
mothers were obliged to frequent her gilt and mirrored 
rooms in the Circus and take her offerings of ormolu 
and crystal, so as to study her bonnets and trains with 
full satisfaction. She was almost as imperious with 
them as with their quaking daughters, and they bowed 
before her will power. The overwhelming quaUty of 
her temper gave her a position no mere amiable person 
can possibly attain. How the slim, elegant gentleman 
in a wig, who guided the steps of the Uttle ones in the 
back drawing-room, kit in hand, felt about that was 
clearly his own affair. The money came in, and his 
wife worked hard for it. 

Madame Giroux was no less an autocrat, but she had 
a dash of genius — ^brains, dignity, a moustache, and an 
impressive depth of voice. Her father had been a 
noted ballet-master in Paris, who had fled from the 
horrors of the Revolution at the time when Mde. la 
Guillotine, having dnmk up aU the blue blood, was 
shrieking for the ordinary red. 
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His three daughters became celebrated columbines, I 

whose history appeared in some old number of a I 

magazine under the title, " The War of the Columbines." I 

Their tempers and characters were equally high. The I 

last survivor of the sisters was the elderly lady who pre- I 

sided over the dancing academy in George Street, Bath, I 

at which Helena Marvell had the good luck to be taught. 1 

That was the side of her education that was not I 

neglected, and she looked forward to Wednesdays and I 

Saturdays with eager delight. I 

Dancing was a high art with Madame Giroux, as I 

with the Greeks of old. The graceful old French I 

ballet-dances were training for the whole body, and V 

those were what she had the fine audacity to teach — 1 

Terpsichore's own rhythmic measures and choric \ 

charm of twinkling feet and supple body. The joy of 1^1 

it made the young blood thrill through Helena's Uthe 
form; she was never so happy as when she was dancing, 
unless it were when she was let loose to scamper through 
the Fitzwalters' green fields, where primroses nestled in 
banks difi&cult of access, and cowsUps might be had in 
bunches for the seeking. But such delights were rare 
to the town-bred girl, whose daily walk was round the 
park, where every shrub had its label and the tiui was I 

only to be looked at. 1 

Having secured Mr Cimiberley's promise, Mrs '• 

Pennystone did not let an opportunity slip, but on the 
first Saturday after her dinner-party carried him ofE to 
the dancing school. 

Madame Giroux received her distinguished guests j 

at the top of the room with the air of royalty welcom- 
ing royalty. Two benches ran the length of the double 
room, on which sat little girls and big girls as close 
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together as pigeons on a perch. Helena, with Susie 
Fitzwalter and Ruby Greenwood, headed the line. 
Susie came for the fun of it; she was not a show pupil, 
and had not the least ambition that way, but she knew 
quite well she was permitted a certain precedence, and 
she held it firmly, because it gave her a seat next her 
two friends. Among all those young girls there were 
some passably pretty, very few with the bloom and 
promise that might have been, perhaps only two -dis- 
tinctly above the average — Helena and Ruby. 

The distinguished visitor, Mr Cumberley, certainly 
did not trouble to search for budding beauty beyond 
that imquestionably attractive pair. The little Green- 
wood girl, whose name had so oddly, though, after the 
common law of coincidences, perhaps naturally — 
cropped up wherever he went, was peach-faced, with 
starry brown eyes, and a fleece of hair like October 
leaves in sunshine. Beside her Helena looked like a 
lovely old miniature with her soft eyes of innocence and 
pliancy of character shown in a certain tender graceful- 
ness that pervaded body and mind, and that had an in- 
expressible fresh youthfulness about it, good in world- 
tired eyes* 

Mrs Pennystone turned to murmur something 
trivial in her companion's ear; she found him with bent 
head, himched shoulders, and grimly set mouth, glint- 
ing across at the two girls from imder his strongly- 
marked brows. A melodious twang of the harp and a 
fhrilling scrapc of the fiddle brought the two to atten- 
tion with the parted lips of expectancy and a quiver as 
for a bird's flight. They obeyed Madame Giroux's 
smnmons on the instant, taking their places on the 
polished floor side by side, in front of a second couple a 
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little less enthusiastic and a little more shy. Helena 
had the artist's enjoyment in her performance. She 
did not know that the spell of the old dance music laid 
its woven magic on her, whispering, through the 
dehcious squeakings of the instruments, of the dear 
dead days when vanished feet twinkled to those airs. 
But she did know that while her shght body swayed 
and balanced, and her feet went gliding and flitting 
with light, elastic movements in time to the music, 
that an airy joy possessed her, such as, she fancied, the 
spring-arrayed branches of the trees must feel as they 
rock and swing in the west wind. 

Such fantasies found no place in Miss Greenwood's 
mind as she rose from her first superb courtesy to her 
partner and shook back her ruddy golden mane with a 
pretty gesture; the brown eyes shot a mischievous, 
smiling glance towards the bench on which a few forlorn 
and despised boys huddled together. A mealy-faced 
boy and a freckled boy glared ferociously at one 
another, each violently desiring to appropriate that 
smile. They consoled themselves for the ignominy of 
toeing and heeling by romantic admiration for the 
sylphs opposite them. An unwritten code of Giroux 
laws forbade notice of the inferior beings in jackets and 
trousers, but to this Miss Greenwood was a gay rebel. 
She giggled mockingly at her conquests, but was well 
pleased to carry away the hood of her opera cloak 
stuffed with surreptitious gifts. Helena would have 
none of their offerings, and Ruby laughed at her pride. 
Mealy-face and Freckles fought with fists afterwards, 
and then vowed eternal friendship and to spend all 
their pocket-money in lollipops and valentines 

" Helena has quite a craze for dancing," Mrs Penny- 
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stone remarked, impatient to know what impression 
the girl had made on her rich kinsman. 

" A wholesome craze," he responded abstractedly. 
** Youth is the most pleasing of all deceptions, and this 
is youth set to a pretty tune. Dancing once held its 
own as a high art — ^the poetry of motion, as sculpture 
is the poetry of repose. When it was not a reUgious or 
patriotic rite, it meant a weaving of spells. Since 
religion is relegated to that top shelf we call Sunday, I 
presume these young ladies are practising the woven 
spells." 

Mrs Pennystone gave a smiling assent, convinced 
that he was touched in the head. "Sunstroke, no 
doubt." 

"A summer nymph and a white butterfly," he 
went on. 

" I am told that Madame Giroux dresses the little 
Greenwood girl," Mrs Pennystone murmured. " She 
is worth it to her. I have made no objection to her 
copying Helena's white frocks. I hope you do not 
think I am wrong. I hope you will frankly tell me if 
there is anything you would like altered in Helena's 
management — ^next to Seyton you are her nearest 
relative — and Seyton has nephews." 

A sudden movement of impatience, a mere turn of 
the head and change of expression on Stuart-Cumber- 
ley's part, suggested some fresh peculiarity. Mrs 
Penns^stone hurried on with her explanations. " Mrs 
Greenwood is an Indian widow without connections 
and in bad circumstances, so that she has been able to 
give no advantages to her daughter. She is not very 
nice herself — ^perhaps I have been imprudent, but it 
seemed to me that when Helena's dancing lessons 
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come to an end it would be easy to break off the 
intimacy," 

" Why should it be done? " 

" Only that I wish Helena to have none but nice 
friends, and there, I know, you wiU agree with rae." 

" If you ask me, I should say let girls choose their 
own friends. You may be sure they will not have them 
chosen for them. The child has suited herself — prob- 
ably she knows better than you or I what she wants." 
" And you do not consider these minuets and fancy 
dances too frivolous? " 

" Admirably frivolous! Let her dance as long as 
she can love it for its own sake. To be idle — to laugh — 
to dance — that is the cream of existence; the rest is 
skim-milk. We have to thank Puritanism for wiping 
out the healthy country dances in which all the popula- 
tion could join, and German sense of the becoming and 
beautiful for the savage spectacle of the waltz. Glad- 
ness of heart has gone out." ' J 
Helena came up, looking as if the wine of movement ii - I 9 
was still in her dancing blood. She led Ruby by the 111 ' 
hand — Ruby, whose cheeks were pink dEimask roses and Rl I J 
her eyes sparkling jewels. W \ > 
Stuart-Cumberley gazed at the pretty pair with a. Lit 
sombre fire that might well have abashed them, but his 7 ( 
voice was kind as the stem Hps slowly parted to say, 
" Well, you two have danced like butterflies on flowers 
— dance on — the end of summer comes soon enough. | ' 
Princesses and courtiers stepped that minuet and I 
gavotte of yours before their heads rolled off under the i ' 
guillotine." , I 

Helena's eyes opened wide with horror; her imag- 
ination needed but a touch to fire it. 
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"And now we dance." Ruby's sttver voice was 
touched with no emotion as she made this observation. 

Stuart-Cumberley in a grufi bark asked her, alarm- 
ingly, " Who was the young lady who danced a good 
man's head off his shoulders? " 

Ruby was posed. The story belonged to things 
Sophie kept from her because they tended to gloom. 

" Plait il, monsieur? " the little rogue said sweetly, 
then ventured, " Dames du mande dance to turn heads 
only." 

Mrs Pennystone turned upon her a scandalised 
coimtenance. 

" Upon my word, Miss Greenwood, you know a 
good deal for your age! " 

" Oh, I am sorry! " pleaded the girl. " I lived in 
Paris and at Nice with my manrnia for a good many years 
—oh, nearly all my life — ^and I suppose I heard someone 
say that silly thing. I spoke without thinking. Was I 
impertinent? So — ^mamma hates me to be forward." 

It was singularly pretty pleading. 

Stuart-Cumberley's gaze was fixed on the happy 
face with almost fierce scrutiny. She said afterwards 
that his eyes were all gimlets and lightning-conductors. 

" I fancy you will be pretty much what you and 
Mother Nature see fit to make you. Would you care 
to come with your friend to see where the Moorish dwarf 
lived in old Beckford's time? " 

Certainly he was a queer man ! He could not have 
framed a more fascinating invitation to suit the 
mystery-loving age. 

" Well, there he is. Pero, the dwarf — ^the ghost of 
him — ^whenever you choose to see his room over the 
archwayj 
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" I'd no idea you were fond of children," Mrs Penny- 
stone remarked as they left the house a little later on. 

" I hate 'em," was the answer. 

Then he began to praise Madame Giroux, with 
whom he had had a talk. " She is fit to hold a salon — 
nay — they would have escaped the whole cauldron of 
witches' brew if they had had the sense to crown her 
Queen of the French. She is quite right, dancing is the 
first of arts, and a cure for all ills. It trains the body, 
circulates the blood through the brain, kindles the 
wholesome vanity that makes liie worth living — and 
does no harm." 



CHAPTER V 

SOPHIE 

ALL furnished apartments were shabby and repp- 
ridden, and Mrs Greenwood had not improved the 
look of hers in Laura Place by giving the rein to her im- 
pulsive fancy. Cheap " decorations " were just invented, 
and she could not resist what she saw in shop-windows — 
even to carrying home tambourines, painting them and 
tying them up with ribbons. Ruby was just beginning 
to see what was wrong in her volatile parent's taste, but 
had not yet taken things in hand, being too busy amus- 
ing herself to care much for her surroundings. 

The Abbey chimes had not long told the half-hour 
after five when Ruby bounded into the drawing-room. 
Her mother, who had been hobbling backwards and 
forwards between the tea-table and the windows, 
received her in her open arms. 

"My darling angel! '* she cried. "You are late. 
Words can't tell what I have suffered. I made sure you 
had been run over at the comer of Bridge Street. 
Come, ducky, and fall upon my Sally-lunn — she is just 
absolute perfection. When Mrs Potter and I saw her 
come out of the oven a heavenly golden brown, and 
light as air, we just rushed into one another's arms and 
wept for joy." 

Ruby lifted the cover of the steaming cake and 

flashed round with a finger of reproof pointed. 
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" Fie, Sophie — you were not to touch one little wee 
bit till I came in! " 

" Just a snack, my cherub, to make sure it was as 
good as it looks. You have no conception what it is 
waiting tea for you on dancing days. I had to fight the 
deadly hoUowness with a thimbleful — a mere thimble- 
ful, you know — of something. Mrs Potter and I 
' toasted' our Sally-lunn, figuratively as well as Uter- 
ally. Now enjoy your tea, my darling, and tell me all 
about the minuet and the wreath dance. Were you 
Presented to-day to the strains of slow music ? I'd give 
worlds for Her Majesty to see how the thing should be 
done! Ho! ho! No royalty ever was so regal. I 
positively adore it. Then the shy misses with tears 
miming down their purple cheeks, shuffling up one by 
one, and my Ruby as self-possessed as a duchess of fifty, 
and as lovely as a dream ! Ho! ho!" 

" Mrs Pennystone came in with an important some- ll|J | 

body, Sophie. Helena's great rich cousin — a dear — so 
fierce — and he has invited me — me, Sophie! — to pay h ' ■ ,ll 

him a visit in the very room where the wicked black 
dwarf lived — Beckford's imp." 

" Oh, so? " cried Sophie. " He noticed my Ruby, 
did he? " 

" Yes — quite much. He glared at me as if he would 
eat me; and I liked him — I wasn't afraid. Even 
Helena was not frightened. The fact is Mrs Penny- 
stone so freezes Helena up that there is not much room 
to be frightened of other people — poor Helena! Isn't it 
or'fle, Sophie? I shocked her, and had to unfreeze her 
in a hurry to-day," 

" Now, Ruby — ^haven't I implored you on my 
knees not to be pert? It is not comme il faui." 
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" Sophie, I hate pertness! But she thought I was a 
coquette. Well, so I am, Sophie, but there was no need 
for her to know that." 

"You're a wonder, my jewel! Have you stuffed 
enough Sally-lunn? Now there is nothing to look for- 
ward to but supper — such a toothsome little affair — 
weeny, but tasty. Dear me. Ruby, what will become 
of your poppet in blinkers — Helena? Will she marry 
the first pauper who asks her and spend the rest of her 
life growing into a dowd and a frump, trying to stretch 
sixpence into half-a-crown?" 

"Helena's a dear, Sophie. You must never un- 
snow — ^how do they say it in English? — ^my best dear 
Helena. We had such fun to-day in the attics. Susie 
and I got hold of the little fiddle. I wonder if that 
httle old man lives always in the attics with his little old 
fiddle! Helena made a fairy story about him." 

" You can't live on fairy-stories," said Sophie, with 
sudden gloom. " Ruby, if I thought you would forget 
my warnings and marry for love, I beUeve I could 
throttle you with my own hands. You know what the 
want of money means, and I've drawn dramatic pictures 
from Ufe for you, fit to make a fakir jump. You might 
as well marry for the sake of a ton of nougat as for that 
fraud called ' love.' Ruby, my treasure, swear to me 
on my grey hairs — ^they'll arrive some day — that you 
will never marry but for money! " 

"Sophie! you've drummed that into my ears so 
well that poverty looks to me like a deep pit full of 
slimy water with frogs in it. I'm not going to marry 
anyone — unless it is the Shah of Persia — ^because there 
would be no fun living with a horrid rich man, I'd 
sooner stop with you, ducky, and be poor." 
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" But if there is enough money, child, you can get 
away from the man who gives it. Besides, you can put 
up with a man when you can go about amusing yourself 
whom you would loathe on eight hundred a year. So 
Mr Cumberley looked at you, did he? He has no one 
to leave his money to unless it is your Helena — but why 
not my Ruby? You and I have to play our little game 
as well as we can. It takes some thinking. Kings, 
queens, pawns set out on the board, and a false move — 
perdition! Let us be practical, my child. I am stuck 
fast with this lame leg — I'm not going hobbling after 
you into ball-rooms, trusting to luck for partners and 
supper. You must go about with the Pennystones and 
the Fitzwalters, and get out of stick-in-the-mud old 
Bath as much as possible. But I look about me as I 
wheel along in my chair, and what do Is ee? Fledge- 
lings, with a shilling a week for pocket-money, battered 
scamps and good-looking rascals who can't pay their 
tailors' bills. Those will not do for my Ruby, who is 
going to be the prettiest girl in Bath. I wouldn't have 
you seen with them. We depend on the Pens, and the 
Fitzes. then, and you must take precious good care to 
keep in with them. Women can't afiord to be proud. 
Ruby — ^they must wheedle or trample. You might as 
well think of running a race tied to a hop pole as cherish 
pride. Mind your catechism. What's pride? A 
luxury for the rich. What's love? A booby trap. 
What's a woman's worst mistake? To give a man the 
whip-hand of her. How does she avoid that? By 
not falling in love. What does all the world value 
most? Gold. Ruby, I've an idea! There is a better 
way of getting money than by marrying it. Suppose 
Mrs Pen. and I have a game to play — ^and Stuart- 
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Cumberley is the king. She moves her pawn— Helena ; 
I move mine — Ruby. Yes, my child, I've made up my 
mind, such as it is, that Mrs Pen., with all her clever- 
ness, will have to reckon with the other pawn. But 
you must back me up." 

" As if I shouldn't, Sophie! but I don't see — " 

" Never mind! '* 
It must be nothing to harm Helena.'* 
Harm Helena! Tut, tut, tut! If you don't 
follow my lead, I swear I will give you a stepfather yet, 
miss! I'll find some cantankerous old fellow with one 
gouty foot in the grave who can make good settlements. 
I'm not forty yet — ^but the mischief is they all have a 
bodyguard of sons and daughters, or sisters-in-law. 
Perhaps I'll take the visitor who called to-day for the 
third time within a fortnight — the Reverend Twoshoes 
what's-his-name, of ' Matilda,' or * Laura,' or whatever 
his private tabernacle is called. He came ambling in, 
my dear, on his dub foot, his green face above his white 
choker, his greener wig awry — I longed to put it straight 
—one eye on me, the other on the^ceiling. He hinted 
that his poor wife is dsdng, edged nearer and nearer, 
talked of S3anpathetic hearts, and took my hand. I 
would have given sixpence for one of his adorers to 
have come in. I'd have gripped his paw in a vice and 
sobbed into my hankapuff. Think of his being so 
caught! Mrs O'Hara told me that one Sunday in the 
pulpit he assured his congregation that he was going to 
be more beautiful than a cherub, but they would all 
know him. Of course, they bobbed down in their pews 
and choked." 

Ruby listened with bubbling musical laughter. 
Sophie told her stranger things than these, and she 
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thought her the most entertaining person in the ; 

world. ^ 

Sophie rattled on, until suddenly pulling herself up, v 

she cried out, " Don't you copy me, though, child! I 
swear — ^well, who would not after such a dog's life as I 
have led ! I tattle all the scandal I can lay hold of, and 
lay the pitch thick on my enemies. I smoke on the sly, 1 

and I have to take a thimbleful of a nerve-restorer here I 

and there. Mind, you are not to do any of these 
things — there's a time for all things. When I am 
seventy-five — or a little later — I shall begin to make my 
soul. Meanwhile, we will enjoy life as well as we can 
under the circumstances of never being able to pay our 
debts. I must save a bit for your ball-dresses ; luckily 
tarlatan is cheap, and, on you, will look as well as tulle. 
Madame Gemtiaine will keep you in the best flowers 
from Paris, if we ask her to tea and you give her a kiss. 
She's a kind soul and would be glad to show of! her 
snowdrops and daisies on the belle of Bath. Now, if 
your feet are tingling to dance I'll strum you some old 
tunes. I'm a beast for your mammy, but we get on 
together, don't we, my pretty? What do you suppose 
your Helena would give to be able to kick up her heels 
and laugh the live-long day as you do? " 



CHAPTER VI 

BECKFORD*S TOWER 

BESIDES dancing and French verbs, there must, of 
course, be religion in Helena Marvell's chart of 
instruction. This was represented by red-cushioned 
seats in the front of the gallery at the Four Evangelists 
Church. 

That church stood for a recent — or at least, not very 
remote— discovery that there were people who would 
like to attend the services but who could not rise to 
high pew-rent. The red-cushion folks were hand- 
somely provided with room to listen to long sermons in 
various " proprietary chapels," but the " Four Evan- 
gelists" originated the innovation of free seats in 
despite of an alarm lest it should involve the first step 
to Popery. 

When Bath was only a place for season visitors, the 
invention of chapels-of-ease as a private speculation 
was considered a pious enterprise worthy of all support, 
and five of them continued to flourish so long as elo- 
quent and flowery sermons drew attentive congrega- 
tions. 

There was the "Octagon," in which Archbishop 
Magee came to fame and F. D. Maurice preached. Go 
seek it now, and beneath the beautiful Adams ceiling 
you will find an unrivalled show of bric-^-brac in, per- 
haps, the handsomest shop in Europe. When Mr 

Pennystone, as a boy, used to be brought by his parents 
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into Bath for the winter, in the fashionable pursuit of 
comfort, they lodged in Milsom Street, and had their 
own private recess in the Octagon Chapel. There they 
enjoyed the home luxuries of poker, tongs and a good 
fire, with red curtains to draw if they felt a draught or 
had heard enough of the hour's discourse and wished to 
take a nap in their arm-<:hairs. 

*' Margaret's " was next in importance among these 
unconsecrated theatres for oratory. It took its name 
from the ground landowner. The big, box-like building 
was entered from a quaint flagged court — a character- 
istic bit of old-world Bath, in which apples, cabbages 
and nulk-cans overflowed from the little shops, and 
funny small children in red comforters drew about 
headless wooden horses, or sat in barrels with an air of 
aloofness from both toil and play. *' Margaret's " had 
somehow got inside a square block of streets, and no 
one has ever been able to get it out. Like a ship in a 
bottle there it remains. When its first part was played 
out, roller skating was in vogue, so the Ten Command- 
ments were hastily painted out, and the pews cleared 
away for rinking. This drew a crowd, who soon per- 
ceived the Tables of the Law coming out plainly from 
under the thin coating as if to protest that they were 
good for weekdays as well as for Simdays. As swim- 
ming-baths, as wine-vaults, as a place for variety enter- 
tainments, or meetings, as a bicycle school, and finally 
a Presbjrterian chapel, "Margaret's" went through 
singular vicissitudes. 

In spite of the safeguards of black gown and bands, 
red velvet cushions for clerical elbows, stout female 
pew-openers, and Tate and Brady's metrical psalms, 
the Four EvangeUsts was regarded as Romeward 
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bound by the Simeonite following. There were two 
incumbents — ^a unique arrangement calculated to put a 
severe strain on fallible human nature, yet one pair 
suffered one another for forty odd years without quar- 
relling. They were married men, moreover, and are 
doubtless among the angels now. 

Mr Pennystone had a joke of his own, it was the 
singular applicability of their names to their natures. 
Excellent Mr Stiffe laboured, halted and hemmed 
through periods dry as dust, except when Nature got 
the better of theology and he suddenly broke into a 
Wordsworthian strain about a primrose. 

Mr Woolly was stumblingly terrific over the Scarlet 
Lady of Rome, and the sinners who never came to 
church — ^he knew perfectly well where they would go! 
He seemed to expect His Holiness Pope Pius to be 
coming over with a special bundle of faggots for his — 
Woolly's — ^burning. In the absence of his partner he 
preached about the dear Jews, and asked for subscrip- 
tions for them. 

Mrs Pennystone slumbered and nodded aU through 
the sermon, and Helena watched a few wandering blobs 
of colour reflected from the atrocious orange and blue tops 
to the windows. But there came a time when she began 
to wonder why stones were dealt out for bread to that 
large, long-suffering congregation Sunday af to: Sunday. 

It was not proper for girls to think; they were ex- 
pected to take their philosophy of Ufe, their opinions, 
their code of manners, ready made from their elders, 
who were invariably their betters. They must not ask 
questions, or betray emotion — or indeed feel any. 
Their minds were kept beautifully blank, white paper 
on which the print of life would mean defilement. Per- 
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haps they were not supposed to become human beings 1 

until their wedding day, but if so the angel, or fairy 
theory received a bad shock at times, and these same , I 

little angels were subjected to pretty severe discipline. j 

They were, as a rule, scolded and punished until they .' 

insensibly pictured the Universe being governed by t', 

frowns and tortured on the slightest evasion; so they (- 

thought of nothing but their own amusement, where 'y 

they were on safe ground and knew what they wanted. 1. 

It was a generation that took life easy in a happy-go- j ,| 

lucky, gay, irresponsible style. The young men among ' ; 

whom Helena grew up, left alone by a somnolent War ji 

Office or other authorities, sought ardently for " fun " jy 

with much rejoicing in their youth. The Byronic fashion j |' ' 

had long gone out, and only young Oxford — undeniably ' " < L, 

pri^sh and encased in self-conceit, like King Jamie in i * 

his padded doublet — discussed topics. ij k 

Ruby — who was not brought up on the white paper I ' 1 th 

theory — had a wide second-hand acquaintance with the If ■■} 

boisterous ways in which " the giddy and the gay " ' 

" saw life." Luckily for her there was not one grain \ 

to the hundredweight of harm in Walter Fitzwalter, 
who was her chief exponent on the subject. 

Among other perfectly correct doings of the Penny- 
stones, was their regulation three weeks in London in 
May. Mrs Pennystone said that some day she should 
take Helena, but meanwhile the girl was left alone in 
the big, empty house, harried from one comer to another 
with all the basement fiends of spring-cleaning working 
their wild will. In Italy this is still a pious rite, and it is 
a great pity it does not rank as a reHgious ceremony 
proper to Lent, in England. 

Summer was hot and early, so that at the time of the 
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Bath Races the blaze of sunshine sent people creeping 
into the shade, and sniffing the lilacs with longing for 
sea breezes. Scythes were being sharpened for the first 
hay crop, and the droning melody reached even to the 
drawing-rooms of the Royal Crescent, whose pillared 
range was baked through with the heat. 

Helena was practically a prisoner, for although her 
daily governess. Miss Smart, was supposed to take her 
out for the good of her health, a turn round the park 
was all that was granted to her. She besought in vain 
for green fields and languished after cowslips; Miss 
Smart, who was almost abnormally ignorant and ineffi- 
cient, believed that she was beloved by a thriving 
chemist, and had no time for anything but pursuit of 
him. She kept Helena profusely supplied with Bath 
pipe and rose drops. Helena sympathised with " Rosa- 
mund," who was so infamously used about the " Purple 
Jar," and found romantic mystery in the brilliant glass 
bottles belonging to Miss Smart's adorer. She intro- 
duced Miss Smart to Byron's poems, but that young 
lady saw nothing in them. Helena, however, kept 
extracts from the poet in her pocket — ^melancholy and 
bitter reflections on the vanity of existence, and pas- 
sionate writhings about hapless love. She shared 
them with none, and what they meant to her, goodness 
knows! — a, blind sense, possibly, that wherever you 
tread you are on the edge of some great mystery. 

One day Stuart-Cumberley met her listlessly walking 
on the Crescent, where her companions had been some 
little children out with nursemaids. 

" What, you here, little lady? I thought the house 
was empty," he said, stopping her. 

" So it is — there's only me," she' replied. 
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" ' Only me ' counts one, at anyrate. Where are 
your friends? " 

A gleam lit up Helena's expressive countenance in 
which " all alone " had been plainly written. 

" Ruby and Wally Fitzwalter came yesterday, and 
we — " she looked up for sympathy. 

" Kicked up a row? " 

She nodded. " Mrs Turner — the housekeeper — 
was simply furious. She said if it happened again she 
should write to Aunt Bess. So, you see, that's over. 
There was not much to be cross about — ^nobody broke 
their neck." 

" We will just leave word with Mrs Turner that you 
will be back before midnight, and then you shall come 
to tea in the gallery room with Pero's ghost. You 
couldn't come to harm if I put you into a fly and sent 
you to fetch your friend — eh ? You'U find me in Lans- 
down Crescent by the time you get there." 

Clearly there were guardian angels about putting 
delicious ideas into people's heads on behalf of lonesome 
girls! 

As Stuart-Cumberley climbed the hill he smiled at 
the recollection of Helena's radiant face. There was no 
guile in the child — he beUeved there never would be. 
He knew, as well as if Mrs Pennystone had confessed it 
in so many words, that she was scheming and thirsting 
lor his fortune for her niece, but she would not succeed 
in corrupting Helena. But could he be sure? Was he 
of those " Dont Vceil p^netre jusqu'd la moelle des jeunes 
fUles ? " Girls were women, as the bud is the rose, and 
what man could justly pretend that he understood the 
workings of the most complex work of Nature — a 
woman's heart, temperament, character? He wished 
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the girl to remain innocent, generous, and disinterested, 
because he liked her for being all of these, and was in- 
terested in her as her father's child. " It is the other 
one is the problem," he reflected, " but I think she is 
frank. Still waters run deep— you are safer, after all, 
with the bright spring that dashes and flashes in a 
shallow, singing, crystal rill through which the pebbles 
shine their brightest. All the same, Dick Marvell's 
daughter has the ' citron eye * of Minerva — ^wise and 
true; and that other has the dewy radiance of 
Cj^erea's — quite another story — the houri eyes, 
* like the wild heifers of Judah.' " 

Then he said to himself, or his damony that he would 
test the pair that evening after a way of his own, but in 
his sub-consciousness it was already known that the 
test was for himself, and that whatever was the outcome 
of it there was but one possibiUty of action before him, 
to which all things were tending, hate as well as love, 
and the bitterness of old woimds as well as the faintly- 
suggested sweetness of a still older root-Uf e pushing up 
to the surface. 

He made much of his guests ; the tea was a feast of 
novelties tempting to the eye, at which he ate a crust of 
dry bread. When it was over they investigated his 
cabinets to the satisfaction of their ardent curiosity. 
Then, sitting on cushions on the floor, they listened to 
the story it was his whim to tell them — Beckford*s 
weird tale of the CaUph Vathek in brief. 

Their surroimdings fascinated them — ^the half- 
fearful looking for the shade of the Uttle old man, with 
the dwarf at his heels, gUding about among priceless 
treasures hid from all eyes but his own; the dark, 
noiseless, turbaned infidel who was Mr Cumberley's 
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body-servant; the hushed stateliness of the service; 
the sombre costhness of antiquities placed sparingly 
about; the absolute mastership of the owner of this 
perfect house, all these affected Ruby as nothing else 
had ever done, and made the evening a fascinating sort 
of dream to Helena. 

Their host himself struck them as a somewhat 
mysterious personage, and while Ruby gave her surface 
attention to his story, she was really occupied in think- 
ing about him, and wondering what his own adventures 
had been, and why he took the trouble to amuse a. 
couple of young girls. He seemed to her a great man; 
one almost to be afraid of, whose friendship was a 
matter of pride — to be gloried in. His voice, impres- 
sive, deep-toned, and yet quick at light irony, pleased 
her more than the magic wonders it recounted. With 
ardent pleasure she noted the thoughtful, even tender, 
way in which he observed her — admiration was common 
enough, but from him it was a delight. He could not 
fix his wonderful eyes on her so earnestly without real 
admiration. How proud Sophie would be! 

The vivid manner in which Mr Cumberley rendered 
Beckford's wild romance had much more effect on 
Helena. She was carried away, breathlessly interested, 
as scene after scene stamped itself on her receptive 
imagination. First the gorgeousness of the palaces of 
the Five Senses ; next the audacious rearing of the tower 
of fifteen hundred steps, peering up among the stars 
for knowledge steeped in crime. Then the sacrifice of 
the fifty beautiful children as Vathek plunged deeper in 
black magic ; and so on to the terrors of those immeas- 
urable vaults through which the countless multitude 
wandered for ever, each individual lost in his own un- 
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speakable loneliness. In vain for them now the 
music and dance of genii, the banquet and sparkling 
wines — ^jewels, gold dust, safiEron and ambergris. Re- 
gardless of all delights they moved restlessly on and on 
in endless circles, their hollow eyes phosphoric with 
anguish, their withered hands clutching their flaming 
hearts, while Eblis, seated aloft on his globe of fire, had 
for his portion an iron sceptre and despair. Where 
were ambitions and pleasures now? 

*'With a show of splendour aroimd them, they 
starved like Midas when his food ttuned into gold," 
went on Stuart-Cumberley, ^^ and an amazing disagree- 
able thing it must have been, after the pampered life 
the poor wretches had contrived to lead. As for the 
intrepid princess who was whisked there on the back of 
an afrit, and loudly demanded the most secret talis- 
mans of the abode of Eblis, she had shown such energy 
and resource in inventing crimes, that it must have 
been the fault of her times that gave her nothing better 
to do. She used to give a dinner-party and loose 
scorpions and snakes under the table among her friends' 
bare feet. Biting and stinging is now more generally 
done with the tongue — above board. Now all this 
heaped-up horror of selfish passions, whip-in-hand 
driving the herd to destruction, was the work of a young 
man of twenty-two, who possessed one himdred thou- 
sand a year made by slaves. I daresay his slaves were 
treated well, but their revenge was putting him into 
golden chains. He went through life with his hand 
pressed to his heart just as he saw the Eblis folk— 
as lonely, and — as poor. Ruby Greenwood, did 
I hear you just now sigh, * How lovely to be very 
rich? ' '' 
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" Of course it is lovely! " protested Ruby, un- 
abashed. " Everyone thinks so/' 

** Give us your opinion, Helena." 

*^I was only thinking that it you were lonely 
through Ufe, all the rest isn't worth having." 

" And now shall we go for a drive? " 

The proposition was as surprising as it was sudden. 
It was dark, and the sky was a tangle of stars — ^nothing, 
therefore, could have been more tempting. Mr Cum- 
berley's phaeton was at the door almost that instant, 
proving that the idea was not an impromptu. 

" Of course, we are going to Beckford's Tower," 
said their host as he took the reins. ** You won't be 
frightened, I presume, because a quiet sprinkling of 
tombstones lie around it? " 

They sped up Lansdown in the cool, violet darkness, 
drinking in the fresh, pure air, compared with which 
that held in the hollow of the city's stone cup was like 
the steam of a laundry. When they came to the 
cemetery the Moorish gateway was locked up, and Mr 
Cumberley calmly insisted on entering through the 
sexton's cottage. He was known there, and carried 
the silver key with him. It was not the first nocturnal 
visit he had paid there, and a Uttle scheme of lighting 
up had been arranged. 

Up and up the winding stairs among the shadows 
went the eager feet. Here and there a scrap of scarlet 
cloth hanging to a brass nail showed what it had been 
in Beckford's time. They stopped at the second storey 
and stood in a small, bare room with many windows. 
When the lattice were thrown open the moonlight 
streamed in, and far down below it made a black-and- 
white tracery among the rare shrubs of what had been 
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a costly garden. The whitest patches were crosses, 
broken columns and marble slabs, and in a little isolated 
patch was Beckford*s red granite cenotaph. The dis- 
tant sweep of the horizon bounded miles on miles of 
beautiful country away to the Mendips, the Severn, the 
Channel. Overhead was the boimdless expanse that 
had filled Beckford with longing to build his observa- 
tory three hundred feet high. 

Out towards the Great Bear, and upwards to the 
" Ermin street of the heavens," the Milky Way, Stuart- 
Cumberley pointed. He had glasses with him, but it 
W2^ the limitless extent of the blue depths with spang- 
ling stars in and in, and inner yet that he reckoned with 
to touch the divine chord in the young hearts that 
corresponded to the music of those uncounted spheres. 
" That teaches us to think," he said simply. 

They stood silently contemplating the scene, so 
much the more striking for its unusual circumstances, 
and the whole became to Helena a unique experience, 
thrilling her spiritual consciousness almost as if it was a 
dim sort of being re-bom into a new world. 

Into his far from subtle experiment entered a certain 
magnetic force of his own of which he was fully aware. 
He had played upon the sensitive instruments of two 
undeveloped natures, and touch by touch had per- 
ceived the response in one of them. He could see the 
trembling and awakening of thought and wonder and 
awe in Helena, but he also wanted to make sure of the 
dominant chord in Ruby's soul. Was the girl too in- 
trinsically frivolous to give out response to the imiversal 
soul that called to her? With almost painful eagerness 
he sought for a reply and failed to find one. 

*' Well? " he said as they began to descend the 
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winding stair. With a little shock of surprise he found 
Ruby's small fingers closing on his lean hand, and 
heard her whisper, " I do love you, Mr Cumberley." 
She was really in a terrible fright. Helena was a step 
or two in front. For the life of her she could not have 
made that affectionate advance, yet only second to the 
overpowering wonder of the stars was her sense of 
gratitude. This strange, beautiful experience that had 
given the whole of life a value it had never had before 
was the gift of her kinsman. He would have been siu:- 
prised if he had known her passionate clinging to that 
tie of blood between them, and the admiration she 
cherished for the grave, grey man who had been kind to 
her. 

" It is an interesting study," he said to himself 
when he was once more alone. " I dare swear that if 
one could reaUy look through ' eyes sweet smiling in 
delight ' into the marrow of a little maid's soul, one 
would meet with surprises. ^ The gentleness of all the 
gods go with them.' They have done me a good turn 
to-day. What will be the end of it, I wonder? " 

The respective circumstances in which the two 
yoimg girls were placed appeared equally objectionable 
to him. Mrs Pennystone — Mrs Greenwood — ^as imalike 
as they could possibly be on the surface, were perhaps 
much the same at core. Between materialism with 
bevelled edges and polish, and materialism without 
veneer, there is not much choice. 

" I suppose," he reflected, " that I may be allowed 
to take some slight interest in my cousin's orphan 
daughter, but if I were to show any in — a stranger, 
there would be a chorus of amazed tittle-tattle. So 
much for the bond of Christian brotherhood! I must 
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walk warily, being in a planet where people mind their 
neighbours' business so much more eagerly than their 
own. Fools delight in saying that money can do any- 
thing, whereas the really tight places in life are those 
where money can help no better than chuckle stones. 
I canH get her away from — (good Lord! the * sins of 
the fathers on the children ' with a vengeance I)." He 
got up and walked about the room, grimly wrestling 
with his old skeleton, as he had to do whenever it came 
out of its cupboard to squat with dry, clinking bones on 
his shoulders. Heavens, if one day it b^gan to put on 
flesh and weight! 

With a wrench he got away from it. " I'll fish my 
little citron-eyed Minerva out of that cold duck-pond 
in which she has to swim and then be ofi to the East." 

Two minutes later he found the beryl-brown eyes of 
his problem smiling at him through the door he had 
shut in its face. 



CHAPTER VII 
MISS dorinda's haymaking 

THE grey gables and cross-mullioned windows of 
Chelscomb Farm nestled in a rich-wooded comer 
between Weston and the long, green, upward slopes on 
whose summit stood Beckford's Tower, Over its porch 
was a stone shield of arms, showing that it had been built 
for some younger son of the squirearchy starting in life 
with his modest portion. Miss Newcastle, who owned 
Chelscomb, fanned it herself, with a passion for the soil 
that went beyond a mere hobby. This fair and entirely 
rural nook lay no more than a mile and a half from 
Lansdown Crescent, and Stuart-Cumberley's Sabbath- 
day journey was generally made to include a visit to his 
Cousin Dorinda. 

A dingle in which primroses clustered thick and 
blackberries hung was the quarry from which the 
stones for the building had been dug. In old days 
there was little of its required clothing and food that 
did not come off the farm, and Miss Newcastle wished 
the same could be said in her time. Her mother had 
been the " elegant female " of an earher generation. 
Three out of her four daughters had died, or been in- 
valided for life, from tight-lacing, sandalled shoes, 
limited food, air and exercise, and other dictates of 
" proper delicacy," Dorinda was saved by an early 
illness and a plain face. Her mother sent her to be 
brought up at a farmhouse and took no further interest 
inher. She leamttowear pattens, andfellinlove with an 
6i 
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outdoor life. Thus with hard work and seasonable abuse 
of the weather she arrived at tough, thriving middle age. 

The Sunday afternoon succeeding the expedition to 
Beckford's Tower found Mr Cumberiey seated in 
Dorinda's porch smoking, while that rebel to conven- 
tions knitted charity stockings, quoting old Queen 
Chariotte*s stoggy example in defence of bus3mess 
versus idleness. 

"A beautiful crop if we can get it in dry," said 
Dorinda, referring to her hayfields. 

"Ah, *if*— " echoed Stuart-Cumberley. "That 
awful ' if ' of all the schemes of men and mice ! Suppos- 
ing that the sun should graciously shine, will you give a 
frolic to a young damsel who is moping among the pave- 
ments of Bath? Dick Marvell's daughter I mean.*' 

" To be sure ! She is a dressed-out Uttle miss, but 
she seemed happy among the animals here. Her fine 
relations brought her — out of compUment to you, 
James, and I'm afraid they didn't much care for their 
visit, though I did my best to make it enjoyable. I 
showed Mrs Pennystone the pigs, and the cows, and the 
poultry, and I do believe she was thinking about the 
slush and her silk train all the time. I never know 
what to say when bugles, and feathers and lavender 
kids are wonying my eyes. But I gave her a welcome, 
and said I should be glad to see them at any time they 
wanted a breath of air. I don't call it air in Bath streets." 

" The child is alone." 

"Alone, in that furnace? Bless my soul! We'll 
have a ha5miaking junket — ^my teas are a feast for a 
queen, and I daresay if I wasn't a selfish old woman I 
should share them every day of the week with others. 
But when I tried to get putty-faced dressmakers and 
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teachers out from Bath they found it too far, and the 
fields too rough for their paper boots. I say — and so 
does Kingsley — that the country needs its girls turned 
out on the grass and allowed to laugh, and eat and bang 
one another. Muscles ain't ladylike, so the pxjor 
atomies eat nothing, and would sooner die than have an 
extra inch to their waists. I see 'em lounging through 
the streets in high heels and furbelows — a stroll through 
the marriage-market — that's what I call it! I do 
trust, James, that if you are going to make Helena 
Marvell your heiress you will put your foot down 
about high heels and a squinny waist." 

" What puts that idea into your head, Dorinda? " 

" I'm sure I don't know, unless it is that that fine 
madam of an aunt expects it, and you can't take your 
money away with you." 

"A large fortune is a great burden to lay on a 
woman's shoulders." 

" So it is, but if she hves on the property and does 
justice to it, she will have enough to do — and no better 
calling! " 

" A back-hand at me, Dorinda? It has crossed my 
mind to speculate what my tenant would take for his 
lease." 

" James, James, you settled down as a comitry 
squire — never! It takes a training, like other work 
worth domg. Besides, you could not stand the people 
you would have to associate with." 

" Well, I am not likely to put that to the test — they 
don't want to leave." 

" You'd find out then that you were a lonely man, 
James. Well, you know what I think — but it's too 
late now." 
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" I*m glad you allow that. How*s Aquilla Gab? 
A dog with such a name ought to be hanged." 

" I wish I knew a few more gentlemen with the 
worth and chivalry Gab has in him ! ** cried Miss New- 
castle, flaring up as she was intended to do. 

"Pooh, pooh! You know you are being robbed 
through thick and thin by your precious factotimi. I 
shall have to pull you out of the Bankruptcy Court 
before long." 

" James, Chelscomb gives me bread for my butter 

and butter for my bread — ^all the sweeter for coming 

. out of the ground I call my^ own. As for Gab, he*s 

worth three ordinary men. I have to order him to rest 

a bit in the burning sun." 

"My dear, you'll be Mrs Gab some day. What 
will you have as a wedding present? " 

Dorinda gave a scornful sniff, but when he moved to 
go home she offered to " put him a piece of the way." 

She demanded admiration for her superb view as 
they walked across the fields; there was no carriage 
road to Chelscomb. 

" I'm going to look out for a place to live in as flat 
as a billiard-table," was the bitter rejoinder. " Horace 
Walpole complained that you could not put your head 
outside yoiur door in Bath without knocking it up 
against a hill. Tis too suggestive of hfe — scramble up 
— slip back — ^try again — ^lose breath and foothold — ^and 
so on till the final buffet sends you plumb to the bottom." 

" Levels make for flabbiness, James; and a flabby 
nation is a nation damned." 

" Well, good-bye, Mrs Gab." 

All things being propitious, the hasnnaking party 
was settled, and Ruby as well as Helena invited. 
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A thundering double knock at the door in Laura 
Place had brought Ruby scampering down according 
to her custom to admit that constant visitor, Walter 
Fitzwalter. She came back hand-in-hand with a good- 
looking, strapping youth with wide blue eyes and a 
head of orange curls. Sophie kept cigars for him, and 
was not stingy with her little cellar, which was kept 
replenished by an old Indian friend — ^a wealthy wine 
merchant, who in this practical manner proved his 
fideUty to the past. 

Young Fitzwalter liked the cigars and the nips a 
thought too much, and he adored Sophie and Ruby. 
His roars of laughter rang through the house and 
beyond its walls into neighbouring apartments to let. 
His mother had cause to fear for his examinations 
being less in his mind than these friends of his. 

When he heard of the haymaking, he protested that 
he would go with Ruby, and Ughtly proposed pushing 
Mrs Greenwood's chair up the hill, or driving her to 
Chelscomb. 

" Capital idea, Fitz! " cried Sophie, buoyantly. 
" We'll hire park donkej^ and ride up." 

Fitzwalter betted five shillings she would not, so of 
course she insisted on the donkey and taking Miss New- 
castle by storm. Ruby clamoured for a donkey-ride 
too, to which Sophie objected. She was to go with 
Helena, and Fitz would have enough to do to squire 
Sophie herself, whose animal must be led. 

Leaning forward, with her glowing face appearing 
between the sheaves of goldilocks. Ruby smiled coax- 
ingly up into the young fellow's pleasant face. " You 
would like me to go with you, Wally, wouldn't you? " 
the minx murmured. 

E 
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*' She's a oner for getting her own way, isn't she! " 
he cried with loud ha-ha's. 

So the next day Miss Newcastle was surprised by 
the arrival of the cartige* There was the stubby, sulky 
donkey who had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
ahnost smothered by the stout little lady in green 
muslin, whose face was crimson under a hat much awry. 

'^ Well, my dear Miss Newcastle! " cried a gay, 
strident voice, ^* I hope you will forgive this intrusion. 
You were good enough to invite my child, and I couldn't 
resist the temptation of a breath of country air — such 
a hole we are in! Will you let me rest my bones for a 
bit and ask for a cup of tea? " 

'^ You and your friend are heartily welcome, Mrs 
Greenwood. The more the merrier." 

" Oh, let me introduce my young friend, Mr Fitz- 
walter. He has been so amiable as to whack my donkey 
up the hill. Only imagine ! the little abandoned beast 
lay down in the dust with me on him." 

" Bless me! Well, I'm not surprised — ^but come in, 
come in. I love people to eat and drink at my table. 
There's tea, or lemonade, or home-brewed ale, at your 



service." 
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You dear, good soul! I've the thirst of the desert 
upon me, and so has Fitz. Run ofi. Ruby, you'll find 
your Helena in the hay. So good of you to give my 
town chick such a treat. Yes — ^I must have somebody's 
arm ; I'm as lame as a three-legged camel, and of course 
my frills are torn. Not that that matters — a few 
friendly pins will put that to rights. Ain't pins the 
veiy moral of friends, my dear Miss Newcastle? They 
are going to be— oh, so useful, and ready to serve 
you, and then they go crooked and stick into you." 
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'' Don't know, I'm sure. All I ask of my friends is 
to buy my butter and pay their bills." 

''What a sweet, ddUcious spot! What a lucky 
creature you are with your moo-cows and chickabiddies! 
Why don't we all farm? Rooks? They are rooks, 
ain't they? Good luck, you know. I never saw such 
a complete snuggery." 

Miss Newcastle was open to flattery of this kind, 
and thought Mrs Gre^iwood an agreeable person — no 
nonsense about her. She bustled ofi to rout out a '^ 

sealed bottle of eau*de-ColQgne, and busied herself in 
making her guests comfortable. She proposed tea in the 
parlour, the young people's feast being spread in a bam. 

" Lord bless you! " exclaimed Sophie, " I'd go fifty 
miles to drink tea in an old bam among cobwebs and 
spiders. If it were not for this game leg I'd challenge 
Uie lot of youngsters at haymaking. I'm not so help- 
less that I have to be left till called for, and Fitz will 
give me an arm. He's a good boy, trained to fetch and 
carry." 

The thirst of the desert being appeased, Sophie 
looked round her. They were in a small, panelled room, r 

with a low, beamed ceiling, and lattice windows in stone | 

mullions that gave little light. 

"What a clever creature you are," said Sophie, 
** with your eggs, and your butter, and your haystacks." 

She regarded fidids and lonesome hills with shudder- * 

ing aversion, and cows and spiders with abhorrence, but 
her motto was, when conversation feuls— flatter. 

The doors of the great stone bam were thrown wide 
open, as the party sat at tea within the bare, cool space, i 

against a back^ound of dusty golden-brown. Miss 
hlewcasHe, in a white sunbonnet, presided over the 
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loaded table, regarding complacently the double row 
of happy faces before her. 

Her syllabub was unrivalled and strawberries and 
cream unbounded. 

Dorinda did not expect her cousin, but in the midst 
of the entertainment a shadow fell across the entrance, 
and there stood Stuart-Cumberley. 

"Come in, James, and welcome! " cried the hos- 
pitable lady. "Here's a place between Mrs Green- 
wood and me. My cousin, Mr Stuart-Cumberley — Mrs 
Greenwood. Glad to see you, James." 

" No tea for me, thank you." 

He did not sit next Mrs Greenwood, but opposite 
her, and he did not make himself agreeable. " James 
is in one of his cranks," thought Dorinda. " If he will 
persist in leading that old bachelor life, he'll become as 
whimsical as a fine lady. Poor James, I suppose it is 
too late for a change now! " 

She belonged to a generation in which men and 
women got into their rut at forty, if not earUer, and 
stopped there aU their days. That was why they 
became crusty, for Nature's law is change. 

" I've wished to make your acquaintance, Mr 
Cumberley, since first you were so kind to my child.^ 
She's aU I have to live for. I'm a wretched cripple, 
you know— quite lame from an accident. Ruby has 
talked of nothing else ever since but your beautiful 
house and your moonlight expedition. She does not 
get many treats, poor darling." 

That James should concern himself not only with 
Helena but with her young friends pleased Miss New- 
castle, who mentally styled him " a good soul," while 
suspecting that Mrs Greenwood's chatter was not much 
to his taste. 
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'' England is the dullest place there is to live in 
except for rich people/* ran on Sophie. " I spent 
twelve years in India. That is the place to make 
friends in — ^none of the cold formality that there is no 
getting away from. We stood by one another, we 
nursed one another in sickness, and we were sociable, 
especially in the hills. Well, when you can't afford to 
come home, and hate the voyage, you have to make the 
best of things, and I assiure you I find it a most awful 
change. If it were not for my child I should have died 
of it, but so long as I have her I don't mind being on the 
shelf and wondering how I am to pay my baker's biU. 
Had you any relations of your name in Bengal — Cum- 
berley of the Company's Mounted Police? " 

" No relative of mine, so far as I am aware." 

"Ah! I wish he had been. His daughter — ^poor 
dear Emily Freeman, a dear, dear friend of mine — she 
died — ^almost in my arms, at Rawal Pindee. Poor 
Emily — such a sweet creature. I am sure it was no 
fault of hers, but she was not on speaking terms with 
her people. I promised — you know, at such a time one 
would promise anything — ^if ever I fell in with any of 
them — I have a few letters. If you could spare me 
a little half hour, Mr Cumberley, when you are near 
Laura Place, I should be more than grateful. My 
friends couldn't bear me to leave, but I had to think of 
my Uttle Ruby." 

Stuart-Cmnberley bowed, and muttered ''disjointed 
phrases below his breath. Then he got up to go. 

" What, already, James? " cried his cousin. " I 
hoped you would like a stroll through the hayfields, and 
I should like your opinion on my Jersey cows." 

"Delighted," retmned Mr Cumberley, "only I 
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depend on 3rou to tell me whether they ought to have a 
hump or the usual four legs. To me a cow is a cow." 

*^ If Mrs Greenwood will excuse me, then/' 

As the two walked away together Dorinda said, *^ I 
saw that you thought Mrs Greenwood eacactly what yoo 
dislike most in a woman. I'm glad you didn't teU her so. 
I don't believe there is any harm in her; she said she 
wished everybody lived in a farm and drank new milk." 

*^ Did she? Do you happen to know of a first-rate 
school for girls, Dorinda? " 

" Mercy on us! Why, James? " 

^^ I'm beginning to think that it is my duty to do 
something for Helena Marvell — ^I mean get her away 
from Mrs Pennystone. I hate Mrs Pemiystone." 

*' Now you perplex me. There is no such thing as 
a girls' school in the country, but in Bath — yes, Bath, 
which I detest — ^there is a dear old friend of mine, Miss 
Tracy-Grant, old county family, you know, ruined by 
extravagance. In middle life she had the pluck to set 
up a school, and she brings up her girls beautifully — ^I 
mean as well as she can in a town. She makes them 
very happy. Three of the girls here to-day are her 
pupils—charming girls. They begged me to let them 
nu^e the butter." 

'^ Good! Helena shall go there, and you can teach 
her to make butter. I don't care a hang what she learns, 
but I want to see her happy. As for myself — ^have you 
any orders for Persia or tiie Porte? Because I'm off," 

**What restless beings you men are! Only last 
week 3^u told me that you were content with Bath and 
liked the neighbourhood." 

'' Well, I've had enough of both now. The best of 
luck to you, Dorinda, and seasons made by the Almighty 
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to suit you fermers, who ask Ux rain on one side of the 
hedge and dry the other. Let me know if yott should 
become Mrs Gab before I come back.'* 

Not many days later Mrs Greenwood reoeiyed a 
letter from tiie London lawyer through whom her in- 
come was paid quarterly, which made her laugh with 
extravagant joy, and tiien suddenly fall to weeping 
because she had to pay for her good fortune in the way 
that of an others was most disagreeable to her. 

*' Ruby, my duckyi " she cried out across the 
breakfast-table, *^ my paltry three hundred pounds a 
year is going to be doubled. I could skip and hop- 
game leg and all! But oh! the odious, t}nrannical old 
curmudgeon — the bargain is that you are to go to 
school! School bills all paid for*-but what shall I do 
without you, my jewel? Oh, oh, oh! " 

*'Now, Sophie darling, be reasonable," coaxed 
Ruby, planting herself on her mother's knee. ^^ Helena 
is going to school, so I should have wanted to go — 
especially if it had been impossible. It must be Miss 
Tracy-Grant's in Portland Place, and I shall spend 
Sunda}^ and holidays with 3^u. Cheer up, ducky, it's 
the right sort of school, with fires in your bedroom, 
meals aU day long, and if strawberry jam comes up too 
often you ring the bell and order damson." 

'* Thank Heaven for that! " sobbed Sophie, drying 
her eyes. ** Why, I shall feel quite queer being able to 
pay my bills." 

*^ ^d we will go to Southsea in the holida}^, Sophie." 

** So we will, my cherub. Oh, child, I must tell you 
the joke! Did you hear me talking to Mr Cumberley 
about Emily Freeman, whom I told him was a Ciun« 
berley? — ^just by way of introduction. Well, she was 
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really a brat of two months old. I*m sure I don't 
know what put her into my head. But the old fellow 
don't care a rap for cousins. Of course, I invented 
that part of my story, and I think he suspected it was 
a tarradiddle." 

" How funny you are, Sophie! " 
"What is funny," mused Sophie, "is where the 
money comes from. Mamma would never tell me. She 
declared we had a right to it, and it was doled out by a 
horrid, spiteful man who would have left us to starve if 
he dared. She said if I tried to find out the money 
would stop. Now I wonder what made him double my 
pittance suddenly? Because you are going to be four- 
teen, I suppose. I daresay we are being kept out of a 
big fortune, Ruby. Poor mamma was too good-natured, 
and — well, we all have our faults — ^but I daresay some 
Puritanic hiunbug was robbing her aU along." 

" Never mind," said Ruby, to whom the school 
question was just then the only one of interest. " Write 
and say I'm going to Miss Tracy-Grant's, and 111 see 
Helena and tell her." 

" It looks as if they knew about Helena," observed 
Sophie, looking once more through the letter. " It is 
the very school named. Makes me feel queer, as if we 
were spied upon ; but I don't care if they do spy — I live 
for nothing in the world but my pretty Ruby, and the 
most inquisitive cats in Bath can find nothing to make 
scandal about. Unless I took to knitting mufEetees 
for converted Jews, I'm sure I don't know how I could 
lead a more hideously respectable life. Ruby, I'll 
order new covers for the chairs to-morrow, I'm sick to 
death of those green repps — there's a sort of Baptist 
Chapel look about them." 



BOOK II 
THE GAME IS SET 

" Fsssion II [es 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pints 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our warns." 



CHAPTER I 

THE QUESTION OF BRUNES 

FOR the five or six years during which Helena and 
Ruby, passing through their schooldays, emeiged 
into that world of which poor Mr Woolly's seraKms had 
drawn many dazzling and mif aithful pictures, Stuart- 
Cumberley had been Uttle seen in Bath, but he had never 
lost touch with his young kinswoman. He sent her 
books, though he rarely acknowledged the grateful 
letters she wrote after steeping her receptive soul in 
Carlyle, Kingsley and the rest. 

At nineteen Helena Marvell was a blush-rose of a 
girl, much admired and greatly liked, though she had 
no intimate friends except the original couple, Ruby 
and Susie Fitzwalter. That Ruby had fulfilled her 
mother's prediction and was now the prettiest girl in 
Bath might be disputed, but was generally acknow- 
ledged by the disinterested. The charm that had 
given her distinction even as a child had become the 
far more subtle and magnetic charm of a beautiful 
woman. Ruby knew her power and played with its 
lightning, and her pretty brown eyes behind their 
shadowy fringes had lost the irresponsible frankness 
that wins happiness without hunting it; so Ruby was 
a woman, while Helena, with a brain packed with 
thoughts at present too big for it, was stiU a young girl. 

Mrs Penn3^tone continued to regard Helena as a 
creditable appendant to her state, a possession to be 
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ordered and placed at her will; a pretty automaton to 
be dressed, taken out, and married ofi, all with a view 
to her own glorification. She did not observe whether 
the girl had a heart and mind or not; a girl who thought 
for herself was a heretic, dangerous to herself, and a 
source of vexation to others. She praised Helena to 
her friends, as she might have praised a dog with a 
prize pedigree, and the mothers of other young persons 
listened poUtely until they could turn the conversation 
to their own daughters. 

Although she had not wished Helena to go to school, 
she had been extremely gratified by Stuart-Cumberley^s 
request to be allowed to pay the school expenses of his 
Uttle kinswoman. It implied a special interest, and 
was almost as good, she thought, as a promise that 
Helena should be his heir. " Very natural," she whis- 
pered to her confidants, " but I would not have it talked 
about for the world. He is sure to be sensitive on such 
a point, so I am more than careful — but still — ^he has 
no other near relative." 

Needless to say there was not an individual who 
knew Helena Marvell by name or by sight who was not 
fully aware of her being heir-presmnptive to a very 
large fortune. 

The time was now ripe for Mrs Penn3^tone's next 
project, and after one or two disappointments she suc- 
ceeded in securing Forth Pennj^tone, whom her hus- 
band obstinately insisted on naming as his successor to 
the old family place, Bnmes, for Easter week. 

From time immemorial the fancy dress ball on 
Easter Monday had drawn a throng of guests from all 
comers of the world, and it was not until the establish- 
ment of Easter manoeuvres swept away the dancing 
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men that its prestige wholly vanished. Ten days of 
determined gaiety following upon the calm of Lent 
filled Bath to overflowing; sons came home, visitors 
were gathered up from the Great Western railway, and 
dressmakers were in the last heat of their race against 
time. 

Stuart-Cumberley came back from London, having 
accepted an invitation to dine with the Pennystones on 
the Monday. '^ We are aU going on to the ball," wrote 
Mrs Pennystone, ^' and just for once you really should 
see our Easter ball! " 

A hot, noisy, whirligig crowd — ^a dressed-up crowd, 
moreover! Mr Cumberley shrugged his shoulders. 
" What an old Tom-fool I should be! " he muttered 
scornfully. Yet he went. 

The six years had dealt with him as he had dealt 
with them, fairly and well. He looked but a shade 
older, and was hard and active. Perhaps he would 
have looked younger if he had stopped in Bath and 
reduced existence to a gentle, regular nothingness, as 
Mr Pennystone did. 

Time had not interfered with the Seyton Penny- 
stones at aU, to judge by their looks; so bland and 
lulling to the elderly is that gentle city. 

Its paved streets re-echoed to the rumble of 
carriages rolling in from far and near, until they blocked 
the approaches to the Assembly Rooms, and spread in 
long queues from that centre of attraction where the ^ 
ball was to be held. 

The garland of first youth is unalloyed delight in the 
present moment, but it is a fast-fading one. Helena 
had passed through that charming stage of irresponsible 
joyousness, and reached an inevitable other one where 
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the roses of a deeper red and more golden heart were in 
bloom. She hardly recognised the fact that she was 
being hmried forward out of the sparkling shallows — 
drawn towards the wonderful ^' light that never was 
on sea or shore/' and yet streams straight from the 
sun-god who awakens the world with his &iger of flame 
— sun*god and rose-goddess beckoning on. 

Nevertheless, she was aware that the coming ball 
was not quite what balls had been, but that out of a mist 
into which the rest of her acquaintance had retreated, 
including all her whilom favourite partners, one brown 
&ce stood out, one tall figure, and one quiet voice that 
seemed more eloquent in tones than in words. Lent 
had left the world a vacuum, which Helena, like many 
other of her contemporaries, had turned to pious uses, 
but now she was either to be imbelievably blest or 
fathoms deep in wretchedness. 

With a sense of great guilt she had got up an 
assumed interest in Mr Forth Pennystone's visit, and 
listened without interest while her Aimt Bess enlarged 
upon the inconvenience of having relatives who took 
advantage of the connection to foist themselves upon 
one. The relative in question being her step-sister, Mrs 
Easton, who had written to say that her youngest son 
intended to spend Easter week in Bath. 

Roderick had called, had dined with the party on 
this evening, and had been claimed by Stuart- 
Cumberley as an old friend. It seems that they had 
been thrown together in Mediterranean islands and got 
on remarkably well. 

Helena and Ruby met amid the lights, the scents, 
the frou-frou and the chatter of the dressing-room, 
where eyes bright with excitement, like their own, were 
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taking last anxious glances in the big glasses. The 
two took pride in one another, with the perfect equality 
of friendship that is rare except between sisters. At 
school they had been known as sure to stand by one 
another whatever happened, and Helena, at least, 
demanded her friend as sharer of every pleasure. They 
often dressed alike, but to-night the one was in dead- 
white silk with a chaplet of green leaves, and the other 
was in sparkling black with a wreath of fairy roses on 
her chestnut head. The red coats had to be borne in 
mind on this occasion. 

" How about the heir of Brunes? " Ruby whispered, 
as they made their way to the lobby behind Mrs Penny- 
stone's long train. 

" I'm tired of him, but have to give him the first 
dance," was the uninterested answer. ** I shall most 
likely be in Aunt Bess's black books by to-morrow." 

The lobby was crowded. There were men in regi- 
mentals, men in fancy costume looking a little ashamed 
of themselves, men in the Beaufort Hunt blue and bufi, 
looking much the contrary, and men in ordinary evening 
black and white with flowers in their buttonholes. 
Forth Pennystone stepped nimbly forward and gave 
Helena his arm. There was a kind of perfection in 
this amiable derk in the War Office that even Madame 
Tussaud's gentlemen in dress clothes coxM not surpass. 
This dazzling faultlessness might be said to include liis 
small, neat features, his small moustache and the glossy, 
dark brown hair parted down the middle. He shot a 
single eyeglass in and out of one eye without disturbing 
the smile on his face. Mrs Pennystone had hoped he 
might be " presentable "; he was much more and she 
was delighted. As heir-on-^pprobation he made him* 
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seU agreeable to all, and showed her special deferential 
gallantry, by which he pleased Mr Pennystone. He 
petitioned for acknowledged cousinship with Helena; 
he irradiated self-content blended with admiration 
through the glittering eyeglass turned first to one and 
then to another. 

^'A charming young man!" Mrs Penn}^tone 
declared. 

A fair, sunburnt face was stooping over Ruby's 
lovely head directly she appeared in the lobby-^an 
eager voice implored, " Let me have six — give me a good 
time for once." 

"Number six — very well," Ruby responded with 
malice and wickedness brinmiing over. 

** Six dances — ^you know what I mean." 

Walter Fitzwalter's pouting lips quivered under his 
blonde moustache. 

" Don't be greedy, Wally ! I could fill my card ten 
times over to-night — ^two and eight — ^well, supper if 
you can catch me." 

She threw him a smile and passed on with some 
more fortunate partner. His eyes followed them in 
bitter, hungry wistfulness. 

Ruby's glances, swiftly darting among the throng, 
spied the handsome imiform of the Horse Artillery and 
a brown head she knew. She hurried a little, and 
passing dose to Helena, murmured, "' Lions out in full 
force." 

For an instant Helena swayed as if she had tmned 
giddy. In fact, she felt giddy in the sudden rush of 
irrational happiness. Without doubt the joy of her 
whole evening was asstured, for Ruby meant — ^yes, she 
meant the lion of the winter season was there — Major 
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Templer Cloud, who had distinguished himself in India. ^ 

She saw him, he bowed— did not make straight for her 
as he had done at every previous dance, but went on 
talking to Mrs O'Hara. 

Forth Pennystone seemed to be reeling out easy 
talk, but she answered at random. What nonsense 
was he chanting? " Heaven is in those eyes, and all is ; L 

dross that is not Helena." t 

She answered at random when a word or two 
seemed expected, while she was really trying to find 
herself in the misty trouble of bafi3ed expectation. He 
had said simply when they last parted that he was sorry 
the pleasant time was over, and that he could not be 
sure about Easter. He had looked downcast and re- l* 

gretful, though he had said no more than that, and she 's. 

could not but believe that she counted for a good deal 
in his regrets. And now she was suddenly relegated to ; 

a stranger's place. ^ 

The band was in the midst of a waltz; she was 
dancing in a motley crowd under Forth*s skilful steer- 
ing; the lights of the great glass chandeliers blazed 
upon a living whirlpool of colours ; it touched a diamond 
star, here and there, on a veteran's breast, and twinkled 
on jewels along the well-filled upper benches where the | j ^ 

chaperons sat; it showed up gold lace, and the usual 
medley of the grotesque and the mistaken, with the 
few well designed among the fancy costumes. 

And the whole scene had gone to rags and ashes 
because of a disillusion or the dissolving of a beautif ill 
dream in the heart of a romantic girl. 

Stuart-Cumberley looked on and talked a good deal 
with young Easton, who was in the uniform of a naval 
lieutenant. Mrs Pennystone's nephew had been a sur- 
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prise to her. The jealousy with which, for some inscrut- 
able reason, Augusta had always inspired her arranged 
that Augusta's children should be plain and generally 
failures; her husband was not remarkable for looks, 
and was only a country dexigyman — ^not among the 
rich rectors for whom so many rectories had been 
enlarged about this time, to the great inconvenience of 
their poor successors. 

Mr Easton was a learned, clever man entirely devoid 
of the talent of getting on in the world. It was a talent 
he did not even properly appreciate. Elizabeth's 
opinion was that Augusta was an egotist, she thought 
so much of her children. The eldest was a rising man 
in the Indian Civil Service, and had just married the 
daughter of a Scotch peer. It did not seem reasonable 
that the eldest of ten should make so " nice " a marriage. 
Some of the daughters, too, without a penny-|>iece, had 
married quite well. Roderick's looks and manners 
surprised her, and after the first vexation that a son of 
Augusta's should be so presentable, she began to find a 
certain satisfaction in having a nephew to introduce 
who was unquestionably a favourable specimen of his 
popular service. There were rough, surly sailors, there 
were the grumblers waiting vainly for ships, there were 
those who were too red in the face, and others — ^rackety 
scamps. Roderick belonged to the best t)^; he was 
a frank, strong man, kind-hearted, helpful, genial, with 
clear, quick eyes that settled suddenly and keenly on 
their object, or had that steady repose that comes from 
thoughtful night watches. A delightful smile showed 
his square, white teeth under his brown moustache; 
the younger naval men were bc^finning to wear their 
beards then. He was a broad-shouldered man of 
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middle height, with close-cropped, cmly red-brown j' 

hair that crinkled about the top of a wide, dear fore- | 

head. His voice seemed truly to be ** the emanaticm 

of his whole character; " its pleasant ring and crisp, ' 

incisive cordiality showed him to be what he was— a 

friendly soul of good cheer, who had no quarrel with : i 

the world or with destiny. * 

Stuart-Cumberley had taken a special liking to the 
young sailor when they had been together in the Medi- 
terranean. He had not forgotten him, for it was not 
his way to forget, and before the evening was out he ' 

had insisted on his transferring himself from the York 
House to Lansdown Crescent for his stay in Bath. 

He scoffed at himself when he found a matchmaking 
notion in his head, but it amused him. In a wily way 
he led young Easton to talk about marriage, and then *J 

asked him what he thought of the young ladies he had * 

been introduced to at the Penn3^tones. ^ 

His views were short and decided on the first subject. 
He meant to marry as soon as he could possibly afford 
it ; he could not marry for money, and he did not con^ 
sider a long engagement fair to a girl. Incidentally, 
he mentioned that up to the present time he had never 
been in love — ^never got nearer than a thought of the 
possibility, from which he recovered after a night's rest. 

So far, so good. 

Miss Greenwood and Miss Marvell struck him as a 
beautiful couple of girls. " Miss Greenwood is doing 
desperate havoc," he went on. "There is a yellow- 
headed hussar who has got his coup-de-grace — ^they are 
together now in the lobby behind some flowers. Miss 
Marvdl? — ^yes, she is exquisite; she reminds one of 
bunches of roses, and music, and a light-sailing yacht^- 
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rather mixed ! " He smiled at himsdf , giving his head 
a slight, buoyant toss. " Too good, it seems to me," 
he added, " for that fellow in the War Office." 

" A ninny! " was Stuart-Cmnberley's abrupt com- 
ment. " But I suppose he might take a girl's fancy. 
I imagine he is what they call good-looking, and he 
would not make a bad husband. A girl who wants a 
home of her own might do worse." 

" I daresay — an ordinary girl." 

Roderick looked grave, ruffled his brows over his 
fine, blue-grey eyes, and then got upon another 
topic. 

In the lobby the young hussar was muttering 
huskily, "You'll drive me dean mad. Ruby. You 
need not tell me again that I have no right to — " 

" — Make an idiot of yomsdf, Wally! YouVe none 
at all." 

" Look here, Ruby, I'm sick of this. I've had to 
watch you being made love to by one fool after another 
all through the winter, and you're at it again. Dash 
it all — there's a limit to all things." 

" Fitz, dear, it is just that I am trying to impress 
upon you. You can't accuse me of playing false; I 
told you all along it would not do." 

" A year ago you owned that you loved me. You 
can't deny it." 

" Well, of course, in a way, we have always been 
fond of one another, but that does not alter facts. 
When I said I liked you — " 

" Loved! " broke in Fitzwalter. " You said love — 
love — ^love! " 

" Don't be so savage. Even if it had been * adore ' 
it meant nothing more than I might say to-night and be 
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sorry for to-morrow. I spend half my days in repent- 
ing what I have said. I bite my pillow — don't you? 
One cannot be bomid by all the fooUsh things one 
tumbles headlong into. A four years' engagement — 
and you abroad. You must he mad, Fitz! What 
would Sophie say? She would smack both of us." 

" I'm twenty-four," Wally went on in low, passion- 
ate tones that were not so bo}n[sh as his speech, which 
would never mature. '' I shall kill somebody if this 
goes on. By the time I am twenty-eight I shall have 
got my company. What's four years? In two I get 
leave — there's half gone. Double allowances in India 
— ^and you'll have a great time there, darling; aw'fly 
jolly, you know." 

" My passage is not taken yet, Wally. I know it all 
too well. I've seen the squalor of such marriages, the 
— oh, well, marriage is generally a dull afiair — quite as 
bad for the man as for the girl. You ought to be 
thankful to me for having a grain of sense. You would 
accuse me of jBirting, and lose yom* temper, Fitz, if we 
were hanging on with a long engagement. You have 
a temper, you know, and I wouldn't for the world give 
you the right to be disagreeable. You are jealous — " 

" Who wouldn't be who hadn't the eyes of a mole 
and the heart of a frog! You are not content till they 
are all wrigghng at yom* feet. There was that Uttle 
baronet fellow — ^people say that his friends had to fetch 
him away and put him into a lunatic asylum, poor 
beggar." 

"What things people say! He enjoyed himself 
enormously, and then cried a httle and went away to 
look out for a cheap heiress. Poor Tommy, he had 
about tenpence a year for pocket-money! " 
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** Then there was that ass who swaggered in pink — 
hunted with the * Rufford.* " 

" You had better be jealous of the Beaufort button 
— ^it's so becoming. Well, I loved him — almost — ^for 
three balls, because he swaggered so. Then we settled 
we would not break our hearts for nothing, and he sent 
me a ruby set in diamonds." 

^^ Like his infernal impudence! You ought to have 
sent it back." 

*' I did so want a ruby, Fitz! I wear it because it 
is so lucky. I took out his hair from the back — ^hair is 
only fit to stuff sofa cushions with." 

^^ I suppose you burnt mine long ago? " 

" N-no, Wally. You see, yours is difEerent. It is 
such a pretty corn-field sort of colour, though I used to 
call it carrots. I like carrots, and I've got that little 
old-fashioned locket somewhere— it is such a dear! 
Never mind — you have proved how jealous you are, 
and I mean to marry a good, sleepy man who wiU give 
me my own way in eversrthing, and smile while I amuse 
mysdi I want as much fun as I can cram into the 
next five years — and more — ^more! You left out Major 
Templer Cloud, Fitz, in your catalogue, or hadn't you 
got so far as the ' C's '? Or— did you think he escaped 
whole? " 

I thought he was after Helena? " 

Oh, he's not been near Helena to-night." 

" You would not interfere with Helena anyhow." 

'* That would be horrid. I should never wish, or 
intend to do that. However, Helena is to marry Forth 
Pennystone." 

"Good Lord! The man with the waxed mous- 
tache? " 
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"But he will have Brunes after Mr Pennystone. 
Now I am going to talk to Mr Cumberley. I adore 
him. I used to love eating green apples, and he reminds 
me of their flavour — ^acrid, but very, very nice. Cheer 
up, Fitz dear; go and flirt for all you are worth with 
Nelly, and Pussie, and Maggie. They are all ready to 
meet you half way." 

Fitz knew that he was her shuttlecock, and only 
prayed to be it for life. She might tease, but he be- 
lieved doggedly in her love for him. The game was life 
and death with him. His love for her was eating into 
the heart of him, melting the marrow, firing the brain. 
He was not clever, he was ill-informed and exceedingly 
immature, but he had the fatal gift of giving to the 
uttermost. He gave his love as one day he was to give 
his life — splendidly, and the girl did not know its worth. 



CHAPTER II 

AT THE EASTER BALL 

" T^ID you really remember me, after such a long 
jLJ time? " Ruby was saying to Stuart-Cum- 
berley, that wonderfully vivid face of hers turned up 
to his hawk visage, " Was it my name you remembered, 
or me — ^really me? " 

"Some people find a difl&culty in remembering — 
mine is in forgetting,'' he returned. " It is by far the 
worst." 

"Of course! One ought to forget the day before 
yesterday, much more a year ago." 

" Oho, you have learnt that lesson of the horn-book 
early ! I'll read it for you. You have been playing a 
game; let us call it battledore and shuttlecock. You 
wish to stop while somebody else persists in keeping it 
up. Stop that horrid, worn-out thing of cork and 
feathers. Let it drop, you say." 

" I always thought you were a wizard," Ruby 
responded. She had a restless, troubled look, and 
kept opening and shutting her fan in her vague imrest. 

" Mr Cumberley," she went on, " I have scratched 
my partner for this dance and want to talk to you. 
Will you take me to a nice comer of the octagon, where 
we shall not be smothered by cavaliers and shep- 
herdesses? " 

" Not tired akeady? " 

" I'm never tired — except of bores. Come quick ! 

88 
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It is a lovely ball for losing partners you don't want, and 
it is really too crowded just now for dancing." 

They found a vacant settee after some difl&culty, 
and Ruby said, " IVe been looking forward to this. 
Every night this week I shall be gabbling nonsense to 
other people's nonsense." 

" A duet of two strings — * I ' and * you '? " sug- 
gested Mr Cumberley. '' After all, there is a fund of 
melody in that." 

" The I — I — I comes a long way first, I find. Now 
we are going to be wise, only you must begin." 

" To begin, then. I don't know why children take 
the trouble to be grown up ; they cannot make a greater 
mistake. I should like to take my passage to a world 
where there are no grown-up people, but the children 
must be entirely different from the screeching horde 
that pours from a national school, or the spoilt brats of 
fashion. They must have the breeding that we are 
carefully eliminating from modem notions of education. 
Now, you, for instance — ^why did you grow into long 
frocks and the mummeries of civilisation? Do you 
think you are worth as much as when you danced 
minuets and made hay? " 

" If you ask, I'll tell you. I have thought I should 
like to have a father-confessor. I never was a nice 
child. Helena was — ^is. It is not in me to be good and 
nice. I don't know why. Little devils skip about in 
my heart. I did not ask them to come, but there they 
are, and the worst of it is I rather like them. I don't 
believe I mean any harm." 

His eyes came round to hers with a startlingly 
serious and searching gaze. 
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Qtiite a pity, iai't it? " she said softly with sweet, 
pleading looks. 

" Yes, it is a pity,** he replied. " Now tell me what 
you learnt at school." 

With a little surprise she said, ** I've forgotten it all. 
Let me see. I learnt to manage the governesses, to 
dodge rules and to get up early. Also, I learnt that 
Helena is like a dean lace handkerchief compared with 
one that has been used to clean slates — ^the rest of us 
were like that." 

'^ Something was cleaned, however — the slates. 
There is room for linen as well as for lace. You got 
nothing from books? " 

" Nothing— except what Helena gave me second- 
hand." 

'' But something from Ufe? Good, that is how you 
will always learn. Can you answer me a serious ques- 
tion seriously? " 

I feel quite in a mood for it." 
Then — ^what are you going to do with young 
Fitzwalter? " 

Ruby had been far from expecting this challenge. 

" He is an old playfellow." She rushed the words 
out, not knowing what she was going to say next. 

" You don't intend to marry him? " 

" Oh, no— no. I wouldn't be such a fool! " 

'' That is just as well. A raw boy of that sort does 
not know his mind and you need more of a man. There 
would be wild work with such a light-headed couple* 
A very young marriage often means a very old sorrow. 
At present, H I judge you rightly, you are like a colt 
that wants nothing but a field to kick up its beds in.'' 

*' And gallop round — that's all." 
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Nevertheless, the restless look was in Ruby's eyes 
again. 

Stuart-Cmnberley continned, **You are a scalp* 
taker, but for God's sake, let all that end with marriage, 
Ruby." 

His earnestness almost terrified the girL 

** You will talk wisdy to me sometimes, Mr Cum- 
berley, won't you? " she asked with shortened breath. 
" Everj^thing is so complicated." 

"Not I! Only remember, my dear, that as you 
brew so will you have to drink the ale. I wiU tell you 
who is a man — ^not a boy, or a fool, or a dandy, or a 
coward — and that is Roderick Easton." 

" I like you for my friend much better, Mr Cimi- 
berley. Here comes my lost partner looking ever so 
flustered! I don't think you could have taken much 
trouble to find me," she added with sweet reinroachful- 
ness to the disappointed victim. 

A great sadness sat in the seat of Helena's heart. 
She had been asked to dance once only by Major Cloud, 
and more than her pride suffered, though that was sore. 
The happiness of the winter was all swept away, and it 
had taken with it what she could never get back, the 
light-hearted pleasmre in amusement for its own sake. 
That single dance was itself a failure, they had so Uttle 
to say to one another. Helena was troubling herself 
with, " He thought — that I thought — and so — my self- 
respect is gone for ever — oh, dust and ashes, how unhappy 
I ami'' 

Mrs O'Hara, who was actually fond of the girl, but 
could not forbear a flick at a wound, said, in her soft, 
mocking tones, '* So one of the aspirants has deserted! 
Easy enough for such a pretty girl as Helena Marvell 
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to fill the vacant place. It is filled already, isn't it, 
child? Don't lose le beau cousin for a will o' the wisp." 

The words thrilled through Helena. " I have been 
a fool," she told herself. " I wiU fill the place." 

But the thought of Forth Pennystone's simper 
sickened her. She turned for relief to Roderick Easton, 
who, as a pleasant stranger, it was so easy to get on 
with. It was false excitement, but she was spurred to 
gaiety that appeared natural enough. Yet she could 
not keep it up. The whole scene seemed so flat and 
wearisome. " Chelsea China " began to look draggled, 
" Flowergirl " to be in tatters, " Mephistophdes " to 
be sentimental in comers, and the whole posse of double 
identities to wish to be simply themselves eating their 
supper. 

" Would you mind getting Mr Cumberley to come 
in to supper with us? " she asked Roderick. " He and 
you can talk and I will listen." 

" Of a truth, lady, I feel flattered," her kinsman 
said as he obeyed the smnmons. '' Was I looking too 
morose for this gay scene that you took compassion on 
your elderly kinsman? " 

" I did fancy that you were seeing ghosts, and might 
tell me about them — all the celebrities who have been 
in these rooms." 

" I own to seeing ghosts, but from a ghost's point of 
view. They do not belong to the witty and flocking 
century you imagine. Mine carry their own smoky 
torches with them. Days-gone-by is the casket out of 
which they escaped. Do you remember the fisherman 
who caught an inconvenient geni? Out of the dead 
sea of the past we are too prone to fish up our casket 
and to commit the imprudence of breaking the seal. 
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Out comes the Sadness-without-a-Name in a smoke 
wreath. He brings lost days, lost romance, lost every- 
thing — especially illusions. Faces — ^many faces — 
come and go; starry eyes, laughter, the whispering of 
lost voices, high hopes, enchanting comedies — ^then 
dust. Hearts beat wildly, waxen wings fly too near the 
sun — ^there comes wild delight — ^then slow, or sudden 
tragedy, and after that — silence. A few short years 
and ghosts are in the familiar places while ghosts look 
on. The truth is, Helena, that people who obstinately 
dredge up and insist on breaking open that casket ought 
not to go to balls." 

" They make balls more interesting," said Helena. 

" No, oh, no! You have laid my grey shades, and 
we will dap Solomon's seal on the cover. Let us look 
about and see for ourselves precisely the same company 
Steele and Addison smiled at in these walls. There are 
the flirts, the hoydens, the pretty sparks, the old hunks 
— ^here he is; and the busybodies, bless them! who 
blend all together in one bubble-pot of gossip." 

After that Roderick struck in for his share in the 
talk, and on consideration Helena decided that she had 
spent by far the most agreeable part of the ball with 
these two. 



CHAPTER III 

A CERTAIN FOX 

AT the Easter ball Forth had asked Helena if she 
knew some people of the name of PuUen. She 
told him then that they were the last family in Bath to 
appear at a frivolous gathering, and the next morning, 
as she was walking through the park with him and 
Roderick, she satisfied his curiosity more fully. Not 
that he was particularly interested, he said, but he had 
dined at the brother's house — a big house in Regent's 
Park — ^and if he came across any of them he would like 
to be civil. Was it a fact that they were hoarding up 
an enormous fortune made in gin? 

"They are supposed to be very rich," Helena 
answered. "Gin? How horrible! They are the 
strictest of the strict sect — elderly, with one daughter. 
Poor Mildred! I have known her just to nod to ever 
since she — a big girl of sixteen — learnt calisthenics 
with the little ones at Madame Giroux's. She was kept 
cooped up until the doctors said she was going into a 
decline and ordered her exerdse and to be with young 
people. She walks round the park every morning, and 
in the afternoon drives in a shut-up carriage with the 
old people along the Warminster road. What a life to 
go on year after year! It is like being forced into a 
convent against her will — she looks so dreary." 

And a positively egregious heiress! " sighed Forth. 
I regard Miss Pullen as a nineteenth-century martjrr. 

94 
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There ought to be a society for the protection of 
heiresses against their parents. What do you say, 
Easton, to running off with the young lady? Here's 
your chance — an enterprise worthy of the British 
Navy! " 

'^ Not in my conunission," replied Roderick, dryly. 
"' But 111 bring my gunboat some way up the Avon, if 
you are disposed for the adventure.'* 

At the Lion gates they met Ruby and Fitz and 
stopped to talk. 

" Wally has an American spider lent him/' began 
Ruby, " and we were conmig to the Crescent to say 
you must come out to Stanford. We are going to 
drive and you might go by the river. Coming back 
well exchange, Helena. The spider goes like the wind, 
and Wally drives tandem." 

'^ Susie says you must all come," put in Fitzwalter. 
" She sent the message last night, but I forgot to give 
it. I've got the trap at the Castle. Wouldn't you like 
to see it, Helena? " 

At this moment a tall girl, cruelly dressed like an 
overgrown charity schoolgirl in a plain, dose straw 
bonnet and grey cloak, came through the gates, followed 
by a sour-looking, elderly maid. 

'^Poor Mildred Pullen! " murmured Ruby. 
** Shame to make her such a guy I " 

Forth pricked up his ears, gazed blandly through 
his monocle, caught the girl's timid eyes, and saw her 
blush furiously. 

" Can't you introduce me? " he asked Hdena. " It 
would be only civil, I think. I am afraid I stared and 
she is ofiendcMl." 

Helena went a few steps and intercepted Miss Pullen 
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in a by-path. After exchanging a few conventional 
phrases, she presented Mr Forth Pennjrstone as a friend 
of the Pullens in Regent's Park. 

The girl opened her prominent light blue eyes and 
her mouth, but had nothing to say. She looked as if 
she meditated sudden flight; her youthfully sensuous 
pink and white face became distressed almost to tears 
and approached a magenta hue. Having found a few 
incoherent words, she hastily said good-bye. 

^' I could not make out what she said she was going 
to do this afternoon,'* observed Forth, as they rejoined 
the others. '^ A bazaar? But aren't bazaars included 
in worldly dissipations? " 

"Not Mrs Pullen's. It is Mildred's torture day. 
She told me last year that the thought of being obliged 
to sell at it kept her awake, crying, all night." 

" Positively infamous! " ejaculated Forth, from 
the back of his front teeth. 

" Do go to the bazaar and bring her away in a bale 
of worsted-work, Mr Pennystone," urged Ruby. " I 
want to see if the colour of that preternatural goodness 
is a fast dye or not." 

" Where is the goodness? " Roderick Easton asked. 
"Those were the very set who clamoured against 
slavery, and what is this poor girl but a helpless slave? 
Such people should be punished." 

Then they all went on their way to show and be 
shown the notable stones of Bath, in which Roderick 
took sincere interest and Forth none. The Easter ball- 
goers were walking up and down Milsom Street, a 
fashion of dawdling that was prevalent at that time, 
and Forth stopped a friend whom he had discovered in 
the guise of a mandarin the night before. 
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^ Youll forgive me, won't yoa? ^ he pleaded as 
they went back to the Crescent. '^ I'm afraid I foigot 
all about the river expedition — ^not that I am much of an 
oar— and I have promised to meet Bilberry at the dub." 
'^ You roust do just as you please," Helena answered. 
She wondered if she should be allowed to go on the river 
with Rodmdc only, and she wondered what Major ( . 

Cloud did with himself in the mcxning. But she was i 

pledged to herself to cast him out of her thoughts — yet ] 

already there was the hollow ache of looking for him 
and not seeing him to vex and shame her. 

It was not to be heard of that Helena should go 
alone with Roderick, so she had to run out again to 
secure a companicxi. She came back almost frightened 
at her own Ixddness, for ^e had met Mr Cumbearley 
and asked him. He had consented. Mrs Pennystone 
was {^leased when she saw Helena bringing her elderly * 

kinsman in to famch. For once Helena had done the \ 

right thing. Now that she was grown up her aunt > 

showed the kind of chilliness towards her that seems to v^ 

be looking out for offence. The giri was a stranger to 
her blood, as Mrs Pennystone tdkl herself to account 
for her own codness, but she would have treated 

daughters of her own in just the same way. A son 

would have been quite another matter; at the bottom 

of her unexplored heart lay a cruel envy of Augusta 

witii her three fine sons. Her friends' well*meant 

praises of Roderick were bitter; if that stalwart sailor 

had been her son, Brunes would be his, and she would 

not have fought for it with Seyton and Mled. That 

she had struggled for it on Hdena's account was so 

mudi blame to Hdena. The giri did not show half 

that sense of gratitude that was her due. Seyton had 
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spoilt her. If she married Forth, however, it would be 
obvious to all the worid that she had been done well by, 
and the reflected credit would be gratifjdng. 

Stuart-Cumberley watched Forth Pennystone and 
drew strong and fixed conclusions as to the character 
of the polite young man. " The substance of a sheet 
of cardboard," he decided, "and the quality of an 
advertisement." He was the more severe since Helena 
was going to marry the derk in the War Ofl&ce; he 
wished something better for the girl. 

Forth had also arrived at conclusions of his own, and 
these were that Mrs Pennystone's hopes of the Cum- 
berley wealth for Helena were founded on mere supposi- 
tions, props too fragile to carry any weight. Stuart- 
Cumberley seemed tough and vigorous enough to out- 
last any of them. He might marry yet, or if not, 
might long ago have made up his mind what to do with 
his fortune. Perhaps he had a semi-Eastern family up 
his sleeve — ^it was quite likely. Forth was eminently 
prudent — cautious even to craftiness where his own 
simple interests were concerned — ^and he did not see 
why the inheritance of Brunes should be burdened with 
an undowered wife. Helena was a very nice girl, but 
there were countless nice girls to be found about 
London. He sounded his cousin carefully on the sub- 
ject of the property, and felt sure of him, if Mrs Penny- 
stone's powerful influence went with his inclinations; 
but he must be careful about her! He was a man of 
resources in his small, foxy way, and equal to playing 
a double game. He knew of such a big plum hanging 
on a branch, if only he could dimb within reach of it! 
Should he secure that, Brunes would almost naturally 
foUow, and even without Bnmes — 
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He paid his visit to Bilberry at the dub, gently 
shook him ofi at four o'clock, and slipped round to a 
quiet side door of the Assembly Rooms in his most 
perfect Madame Tussaud get-up. This door was 
flanked with sober posters with a big black " D.V." in 
the middle, setting forth the object of the ** Prayer 
Meeting and Bazaar " over which Mrs Pullen and her 
small clique presided. 

It was the elect — ^timid souls anchoring with un- 
gracious terror to the darkest of creeds — ^who descended 
from high fLys and crept out of bath-chairs to further 
what Mrs Pullen called her '^ gospel purpose." 

There were three stalls and a tea-table set along the 
narrow, dimly-lighted room, about which hovered ^ 

sparse and dingy groups. Among these walked two '^^ 

or three clergymen in creaking boots, with crumpled 
white neck-doths and baggy black dothes. Iliey T 

talked and occasionally joked with one another, for ^ 

they were not afraid of their own voices as the rest 
were. When Mr Forth Pennystone entered, unabashed, 
amongst them, in his ineffable perfection turned out 
from Poole's, his pale satin cravat, pearl pin and patent 
boots, his waxed moustache, lavender gloves, and 
red camellia, silence fell upon the company. World- 
liness was writ all over the newcomer, and most 
naturally they all craved to know what brought him 
there. 

After a brief survey through his shining eye-glass, 
he advanced towards the largest stall, that hdd by Mrs 
Pullen, assisted by the embarrassed Mildred. Mrs 
Pullen was craning her long, scraggy neck in conversa- 
tion with her own pastor, a dear man in a green wig, 
with a dub foot, who had formerly been a frequent 
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f visitor at Mrs Greenwood's, and who now reiened to 

Sophie as ** that Jezebel." 

The two heads wagged over Berlin-wool shop 
creations of the most amazing hideonsness; over ice- 
cold bead cudiions, crochet antimacassars, and every 
sort of gloomily useless object that conld be devised 
out of worsteds, coloured paper, perforated cardboard 
and the like. In the name of art they should all have 
been carried oot and burnt <m the pavement, and what 
heightened the criminality was that these pretexts for 
extracting money out of lean purses were admired by 
those who regarded beauty in all its fonns as aSatanic 
trap for souls. 

Now Mr Penn3^one, as he made his way across the 
room to where Miss Pullen stood bolt npright bdbind 
the stall, was a beautiful object in that young lady's 
eyes; and so she knew that it was wicked to look, imd 
wish, and long, and to cosset in her heart the remem- 
brance of the hand-pressure with which they had parted 

[ that morning. She had thought of nothing else ev^^ 

[ since, and was quite unequal to the task oi giving 

I change for half a crown. 

Suddenly to see this idol of five or six hours' time in 
circumstances so improbable, so unexpected, was so 
bewilderingly blissful that poor Mildred could <lo 
nothing but hang her bead to hide cheeks the colour of 
a ripe plum, and stammer and stutter when she found 
him speaking to her. Between the bliss and the awful 
terror of her moth^s eye, she felt that to creep uubder 
the stall was her strongest desire, and held on tight to 
liie board for fear her knees would give way and she 
should do it. 

In front of the Berlin-wool atrocities was a row of 
the feeblest possible water-colour drawings. 
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"" I see you have some very beautiful yratks of art 
here. Miss Pullen/' he said with studied gravity* 
'' May I lock through them? I happened to be passings 
and it struck me that you might have something of tiie 
sort.** 

** Oh^ please! " she gasped, so nervous that her push 
sent ^ Savoyard— on infirm legs — and a damsel in a red 
doak coquettishly peeping from a window, on to the \ 

Soor. 

Forth picked them up, tenderly flicking his scented ; , : > 

handkerchief over them to brush away imaginary dust. : I 'i 

Mildred stammered s^logies, and the incident im- \ >* 

proved the situati<m« ' f >' 

^' May I ask if any of these are your work? " he 
asked. ** These graceful heads, now? " 

"Oh, no!'* choked Miss PuUra. "Those are ; V 

beautifully done-— so soft/* ; * 

" This cottage, then? So very — ^Bke a cottage.** \ 

"Oh, nol That and the little girl with the pitcher 
were painted by a very clever lady.** | ;^* J 

" These charming * Four Seasons * — surely you will I L^j 

not disown these? What, not those either? '* ^> -- 

" Oh, no! Those are beautifully stippled — ^I think 
it is called. I — ** With trembling, imcertain fingers 
she placed a card with a stamped border under his eyes. 
It was a highly finished pencil drawing of the obetisk in 
the park. Although Mildred*s drawing-mistress had 
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bent her ringlets over it, with india-rubber and a lead I 
pencil delicately moistened at her lips, the tines were 
somewhat wobbly. 

" I had a conviction that you were an artist! *' he f 

exclaimed. |[ 

" Ob— a very little— reaUy! ** V 
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Forth's tightly-gloved fingers closed respectfully on 
the work of art. " This/* he said admiringly, " is really 
what I like. Such an interesting souvenir, and so — 
soft. May I? '' 

" Oh, thank you ! It was very difficult, but I was 
helped a little. It was put up when the Queen came 
to Bath." 

" Exactly ! In early youth in a large bonnet, with 
a basket of flowers on her arm. I hope you are very 
loyal, Miss Pullen ; but I am sure you are. Now I am 
going to be very bold and ask a great favour. I always 
like pictures in pairs. I am told that in the park is the 
actual vase of Lady Miller's Batheaston gatherings, 
and what I want is a picture of that to match this. 
Five shillings? I am not going to rob you. Miss Pullen 
— a guinea the pair, please." 

" If manuna will let me — I should like it so much." 

" Then we will see about it. Please introduce me. 
Do you know that the hope of continuing my acquaint- 
ance with you had something to do with bringing me 
here? " 

Mrs Pullen drew near them at this moment, with 
keys rattling in a velvet bag, and an eye round the 
comer. Forth was aware of doubt and suspicion in the 
air, and observed the furtive look of alarm cast on her 
mother by Mildred. 

He was presented, with a mumbled suggestion that 
he was a friend of Unde Frederick's in London. 

" I am deUghted with the opportunity of meeting 
a lady so noted in the — er — evangeUcal world as Mrs 
Pullen," said Forth, putting all the respect and admira- 
tion he could contrive into his speech. 

" Are you one of us? " inquired the lady, severely. 
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" I should doubt it. Frederick Pullen is not a very 
sound professor." 

" Perhaps I might say of myself that I am — er — 
quite willing — " 

" A seeker, perhaps? ** 

" Just so — a seeker." 

" But unconverted? " 

" Oh, quite so— but under suitable influence — ** 

The dialogue was prolonged, and Forth, who was 
not too sensitive, felt a little uncomfortable at the glib, 
unintentional profanity of the school's shibboleths. 
He was steering carefully between a distaste for cant 
and a fixed resolve to ingratiate himself with Mildred's 
terrible mamma. He proved skilful enough to carry his 
point about the Miller vase and to obtain leave to call. v 

He also promised to " sit imder " the Rev. Small and ;. 

be enlightened about the machinations of Rome. He T 

held and pressed Mildred's thick fingers when he said ^ 

good-bye. She surprised him, though he was a vain 
man. The girl was in love already — ^he had only to 
hold out his hand and the rich plum would drop into it. 
Surely it was odd in a girl brought up so strictly! 

It was, of course, not at all odd, but the natural 
result of a vicious system that had forced a dull girl 
into hysteria, with nothing to occupy her thoughts but 
the formless hope of escape from the bondage of her 
home. This hope was no longer formless since Mr 
Pennystone's hand had pressed hers in so significant a 
way. Surely after this fashion did the worldly behave 
when once they "began to care." Of course it was 
wicked — ^but what would she not do or dare for such 
orange blossoms! She would be good again as soon as 
she had won them. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN AVOWAL 

A GENTLE pull brought Helena, with the two men, 
to Stanford, where the long, low, old manor house 
stood snugly on ancient and massive foundations. It 
was very pleasant gliding between the emerald green 
meadows and the poUard ashes in a pale green mist of 
new buds, listening to the talk between Roderick and 
Stuart-Cumberley. The two had very much in conmion 
despite the difference in age, and their conversation 
was full of interesting novelty to Helena, whose mind, 
cooped up by circumstances, was always on the alert 
for the expansion of her limited horizon. If she asked 
a question it was intelligent, and one or the other gave 
just the right answer. She was more shy with Stuart- 
Cumberley than Ruby, of course, since shyness in any 
form was unknown to Sophie's daughter, but she was 
very proud of her cousin, and pleased with a fragment of 
notice from him. 

In the background there remained the dulled sense 
of all the gold-dust having been washed from earth and 
sky — ^the gold-dust without which we can have neither 
sunbeams nor glorious colours in our heavens, yet the 
thought of Templer Cloud had undoubtedly, for the 
time being, retreated to a backwater of her conscious- 
ness. 

And then, in one of the windings of the river they 

came upon a canoe being slowly and lazily paddled 

along by Templer Cloud himself, and Helena forgot 
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what she was about and gave the steering strings a 

jerk that caused the somewhat dmnsy boat to zigzag 

for half a minute, until Roderick^ who had been taking 

it easy, got it swiftly in hand again* It had been 1^ 

perilously near the canoe» and the toy craft rocked as 

its occupant hastily dipped his paddle and tshot ahead. 

An angry glance, a sharp ^' Hullo! " changed suddenly 

as he caught sight of Helena's alarmed, pale face. 

" I'm so sorry! " she exclaimed. " Keep dear of [ '.' * "* 

the bank, Major Cloud — ^it is crumbling and full of ^ ' !! 

snags. It was my fault." f 1 1- « 

out* • 1 «• <^ 

'^ It is a dangerous river; it wants knowing," 
Helena went on, still pale. '^ Do you know it? " 

"NotatalL" . :..J 

'^ Then keep well to the left when you get to the m «^ 

shallows, in sight of the weir." t T ^ 

" Thanks very much," he said, and then they saw ^ |^ ; ^ 

only his wide shoulders and slim waist with a blue j •* n ^ 

handkerchief knotted round it, and the back of his 
sleek brown head. The incident had been sudden and 
quickly over, but Helena had received a shock that 
dashed away all interest in crisp, well-tcM tales of | ^' 

adventure, or anything else that did not concern that 
picturesque figure gliding on ahead. 

Roderick had a seaman's quick, observant vision. 
" You frightened yourself," he said kindly. " It was 
all right. If we had tipped up the canoe we should 
have been here, but the man would have righted it ' in 
a jiff.' " 

**It is a dangerous river, and the banks are 
crumbly," Helena repeated automatically. 
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[ Stuart-Cumberley's sted-grey eyes regarded the 
girl from under his bushy eyebrows briefly but wisely. 
Her attention had escaped from the boat. " Minerva's 
citron orbs " were gazing blankly into some world of 
her own, one — ^like some other worlds — ^not all barley 
sugar and kisses. She woke up wiien the shallows had 
to be watched, and they slid to the rough landing-place, 
which was just dear of the foam and roar of the 
tumbling weirs. 

Major Cloud's canoe was on the bank. 

As they reached a long avenue of elms deft by the 
road from the ferry to the church, and turned into it by 
the manor house gates, Hdena said, " Here is Susie," 
and a lank, sunburnt girl, with a garden hat jammed 
down on her head, came swinging along with the loose- 
limbed ease of an athlete. She gave them a cordial 
but not effusive greeting. Susie was temperamentally 
unable to assimilate the sentiment with which so many 
of her contemporaries were disguised as by an over- 
sweet sauce. The day for sweet sauce was really over, 
but it was still regarded as an effective condiment, and 
Susie was frequently accused of " aping young men." 
As a matter of fact she was the most genuine of himian 
beings, and her friends knew that there was an indi- 
vidual charm about her, difficult to define, but express- 
ing absolute reliability and the same generosity that 
was so attractive in Wally, her ddest brother. 

" You were not at the ball last night. Miss Fitz- 
walter," said Roderick. " How was that? " 

" I've been to three Easter balls and I'm tired of 
them — ^just a hot crowd you can't dance in; and 
waltzing isn't my idea of dancing — it never was. I 
was^disappointed when I^came out and found it was all 
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whirling round till you were giddy, clutched at by any- 
body who chose to ask you. I have not got over 
wondering how it came to be invented. Will you join 
in a scratch cricket match? Will you, Helena? Ruby i 

has made ten runs in all her finery, and she had for- \ 

gotten the difference between a stump and a bail. She | 

can do anything she chooses, but I must say Wally \ 

gives her easy balls." j 

Roderick consented to play ; Helena declined. She 
suspected that Major Cloud had somehow contrived to 
put himself in trim, and was among the groups scattered 
over the grass and the gravel. Guests, children and 
dogs were there in cheery profusion, as they should be 
in an old country house. 

" Mamma is over there with the judge," went on 
Susie, addressing Stuart-Cumberley. "She will be 
very glad to see you; papa is playing cricket. ^Helena, 
don't go off, I want you." 

When she had disposed of the others, she carried 
Helena away to the garden at the back of the house. 

" Well, Sukey, what have you got to say? " Helena 
asked. She was glad of the breathing space in which 
to make up her mind how to meet Major Cloud after so 
nearly upsetting him. 

" I'm going to India," Susan said suddenly. " I 
alwa)^ told you I should, and now Mary and Sib are 
out, and Edie married, the time has come. I was bom 
there, you know, and I Ve always seemed to see a brown 
hand — India's hand — coming out of bangles and 
muslin — beckoning to me. ' Come along, you belong 
to us.' I am to go through three years' training as a 
nurse — ^you'll be horrified — as a doctor — ^for the native 
women." 
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" What do they say? How caa you dare? " gasped 
Helena. " Sukey, are you sure you can bear it? '* 

*' It's my wish. It's a kind of call» as if India wants 
me badly. It is what Wally's joining his r^;un^it is 
to him» and papa and mamma have come round. It is a 
plunge, of course, but I've observed that imless you 
make a plunge you get nowhere. We are not pretty 
like you and Ruby, or clever, but we are good stufE, the 
sort that can be turned to use — so there it is. It seems 
only fair that India should have one of us. There is no 
reason to suppose that I shall marry, and I must have 
something to do, something useful — ^I'm no good at 
fancy things. I argued it out with papa, and at first 
he acknowledged that somebody's daughters ought to 
look after India a bit, and at last he came round to see- 
ing that his daughter was as good as any for the work. 
Of course, he hasn't a notion what the training means 
— there's no need to horrify him — but it is most awfuUy 
good of him — " 

I can't say how I admire you, Sukey , and how sorry 
— andglad — ^I am, or what a poor worm I feel that I don't 
bound up and declare I'll come too. I think I would 
sooner be shot, because that would be quickly over." 

" You were not bom in India." 

'^ But my father died there. His is one of the 
graves that make a great bridge round the world over 
which the English flag is carried. I see clearly enough 
that there is a call to the women as well as to the men, 
especially in India; yet I could not do it. I am a 
coward, Sukey, and you are brave." 

" Well, you have been brought up between cott<Mi 
wool, and you would not be allowed to do an}^hing but 
make^a'good marriage." 
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" A good marriage would mean all that I least care 
about. Aunt Bess thinks it does not matter what sort 
of man is thrown in. I don't see how a girl can many 
unless she can glory in devoting her whole life to the 
man. I should want to admire him enormously — 
admire him blazing before the world — but he should be 
really happy only when he came back to my beautiful 
little comer." 

" How romantic you are, Helena! " 

" Oh, I've done with romance! " exclaimed Helena, 
with fine inconsistency. " It has been wrung out of 
me, and for the future I am going to be stiff with 
practical starch." 

" If you mean you are not going to marry Major 
Cloud, I must say I am glad," said practical Susie. 

" Why? " Helena asked, ready to champion to the 
death the man shevery nearly despised and ahnost hated. 

" He seems to me alder pith; I may be wrong." !; p j 

"Well, that is a curious mistake, Sukey! I never "' 

knew such a dominant sort of man. If he is silent, as 
he generally is — at least he never talks in long sentences , 

— you can't help intensely wondering what he is t! J 

thinking." j[I j 

" Especially if it might be of you," remarked Susie, 

" He is nothing to me," Helena continued with a 
drop in her voice, *' but everyone knows what a splendid 
soldier he is. You don't make heroes out of alder 
wood, Sukey." 

•* You Imow what I mean. I always settle people 
in my mind as trees — it is my way of understanding 
them. You are a silver birch; Rnby is a variegated 
lime; Mrs O'Hara is a cockspur thorn; Mr Cumberley 
is an oak. I can't help it if I see Major Cloud as an 
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alder, and it does not matter so long as you do not 
many him." 

" He asked me to dance once last ni^t, and then 
had nothing to say. This afternoon we nearly ran 
' down bis canoe on the river — ^my head went silly. Is 
he here, Susie? " 

"Yes. Only once? Why, you danced with him 
the whole winter! What has happened? " 

" Perhaps he has seen someone else. Could it be 
that? What reason can there be? " 
" Some jcdly bad one." 

" Suppose he is saying — poor little thing, I had 
better ke^ out of her way — he might think I care, you 
know; and suppose he didl " 

" Hateful — ^men are so conceited 1 " 
" Hateful, but true, Susie — odiously, sickeningly 
true. It has somehow got hold of me desperately, as 
if I had only begun to live since I knew him." 

Susan took her friend by the arm and gently shook 
her, with a very serious countenance. Whatever was 
wrong she always wished to put right immediately, 
but she did not know how to set about it in this case. 

" Why are you shaking the bran out of me? " 
Helena demanded. 

" I wish I were a terrier, and he a rat, for ten 
minutes," returned Susan. " I should express exactly 
what I feet. I am glad this sort of disaster has not 
befallen me, with my brown face, wide mouth, and eyes 
as uniomantic as horn buttons; it would be ridiculous 
— in you it is deeply interesting. I'd sooner have four 
teeth pulled out than fall in love." 

" I am disgraced. I ought to lie down among the 
gooseberry bushes, and you ought to bury me, Susie. 
Imagine — " 
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"Don't imagine! Don't believe it. Brush the 
crumbs away." 

" But you don't know — " 

Helena's voice sank as ii it were unsuitable that wall- 
flowers and daffodils shouldoverhear the dreadful avowal. 

" I'll tell you the worst. At the Shockerwick ball 
he — ^kissed my arm in the hall — suddenly. What do 
you think of me? " 

" It is interesting," Susie responded, her eyes open- 
ing wide. She added thoughtfully the inqiiiiy, " How 
did it feel? " 

" Very compUcated, though it was all over so 
quickly. The creepy tickle of a brown moustache is 
rather nice, but fierce hps terrify. It was horrible — 
yet the shameful truth is that I wanted it to happen 
again soon, and often. I could not have told any 
mortal being up to this moment, but the shock of your 
news drew it out of me. Now, you know, Sukey, how 
I feel about being dropped. It is a disgrace. There 
is nothing left but for me to make him believe that I 
have dean forgotten it, and then that will look as if I 
was accustomed to being treated in that way. Susie — I 'it J 

could he think that? I should die of shame." ■'' ■ 

" He could not. Very likely he is the sort of beast 
who thinks nothing at all of such an incident — " 

" Not a beast, Susie — men have their own ideas. 
Of course they are wrong," 

" In this instance, decidedly." 

" Imagine supposing that it weis nothing more to 
me than ending up one air with variations and turning 
over the page to begin another! " 

" Honestly, Helena, it is that with some girls, whose 
whole aim in life is flirtation. But no one thinks that 
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of you. You never sit on stairs; you never sneak out 
for walks." 

"^ My one wish is to avmd him* It is ^lough— only 
I am afraid of Aunt Bess— to make me put up Forth 
Pennystone as a dummy." 

" You had better not get into a fix with him." 

*^ No. I shall have enou^ to do» as it is, to prevent 
Aimt Bess marrying us whether we wish it or not. 
Ought we to go bade? You will have to pour out tea." 

They found the tables laid outside the house, and 
Helena slipped through to find a place for hersdf at 
the children's table, where the amateur cricketers were 
busy with jam and cricket discus^ons. Her stem 
satisfaction in having avoided Major Qoud lasted half 
through tea, when that gentleman detached himseli 
from the m<^e important group and came to lean over 
the chair of a young Fitzwalter who sat next Helena. 

*^ I hope you enjoyed the ball last night," he began 
with striking originaUty. 

^' Very mudi," was Hdena's suitable answer* Re- 
gardless of veracity she had given the same answer at 
least a score of times already. 

'- I thought it an abominable crowd. I vfeat away 
early." 

'* We stayed almost to the aid — ^the dancing im- 
proved." 

You seemed to be having a pleasant row up the 
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you. 

" Thank you." 

Helena gave her attioition to her small neighbour 
after that dry dialogue, and Cloud remained leaning 
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over the back of the chair looking out of temper. Pre- 1 

sently he asked, " Will you be at the O'Haras to-night? " 

" Yes. I go wherever I am taken, but I shall be I 

very sleepy." 

" And the Bachelors' Ball on Thiursday, of course. 
I wanted to explain. I knew nothing about it till yes- 
terday—or Sunday. Am I too late, or may I send you 
tickets? " 

" Thank you very much, we are all provided. Mr 1 

Easton has subscribed." i.' 

"Sorry. I was abroad all Lent — at Mentone." 

" You must have been sorry to come away." 

"Not particularly. Are you going back by the 
river? " h] 

" Yes ; it is much pleasanter than the dusty road. 

" No doubt. You did not seem to have a remark- 
ably good oar. I shall keep my distance going back." % 

" Mr Easton is in the Navy." | • 

" That accounts for his not knowing how to row." Jji; 

"That is rather a perverse statement. It was -' 

entirely my fault. I pulled the wrong string." 

He was silent then, but did not move. 

Helena got up to go. She did not care now how 
soon she went home; in her heart was an almost '\i 

savage little trirraiph. ]^ 

" Will you let me take you on the river one day? 
he asked abruptly. 

She smiled. 

" Perhaps Miss Greenwood — ^and Fitzwalter will 
come too? " The stiff chill had gone off — eyes and 
voice were urgent. 

" I don't think so," she answered, looking like " The 
Discreet Princess " of the fairy story. 
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CHAPTER V 

DANCING — ^AND LEADING A DANCE 

MRS 0*HARA, with her smooth dark hair parted, 
her white skin and daisy-fringed eyes, looked 
very graceful in evening dress ; it was easy to see that 
she had been a lovely girl. She was of the age that in 
her time was called forty; it has since become obsolete. 

Being a professional flatterer, she always greeted 
Helena and Ruby with the assurance that they were 
the prettiest and the best-dressed girls possible to see 
anjnvhere, which was more than merely calling them 
the belles of Bath. It was gratifjdng and set them up 
for the evening with a pleasant self-content. Having 
delivered this foreword at the top of her stairs, she 
promptly extricated a stranger from those who would 
gladly have devoured him, to introduce. This also 
was her custom, for being a genuine matchmaker she 
was alwa}^ on the lookout for suitable arrangements. 
She considered Helena booked, so to speak, for Forth 
Pennystone, and said it would do very well, so Ruby 
was her object now. This unknown personage had an 
air thatbespokeimportance,astarethat seemed to assert, 
" I have psdd my money, and I shall stare as I please." 

This straightforward, open appropriation with his 

red-brown eyes, of almost insolent pleasure in feminine 

good looks, had alighted on the girls as they entered the 

hall, and he watched to see them meet their hostess — 

watched and appraised. 

" Mr Hinton Elm, let me introduce you to Miss 
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Marvell — Miss Greenwood, Mr Hinton Elm. You 
must secure some dances before they are discovered, 
Mr Elm, or you will have no chance." 

" I will make the most of the present moment," he 
said easily. He was somewhat imder middle size, but 
well-built, and faultlessly tailored. His dark, reddish i' 

face was clean shaven, his neck thick, his mouth heavy- !* 

lipped and obstinate. In spite of that strong stare his i- 

manners were quiet and well-bred, without affectation |.' 

of any kind; he was even business-like in his negotia- 
tions over their cards, and secured more dances than 
they intended to give him. Helena was amused to see ).^ 

that he got the better of Ruby, who generally insisted 
on having her own way, coolly arguing the matter out |' 

until his point was conceded. She might almost have 
admired this strength of determination had she not dis- \ " 

liked the red spark in those shadeless eyes. t 'i 

Fitzwalter had secured Ruby for the first dance, and -^ ; 

as they went off together, Mrs O'Hara tapped her with /t ' 

her fan, whispering, " A great parti, my dear, and you » •' 

have made an impression already— don't stop there." 

" What's she sajring? " Fitz asked crossly. He had 
a vague notion that whatever it was it was not in his 
interests. 

" Nothing to you, Wally," answered Ruby. She 
was used to seeing men go down before her glance as 
cocoanuts at a fair fall to a good shot, and it amused 
her much more to meet with a certain resistance. As 
this passed through her head she involuntarily looked 
round for Major Cloud, but he had not yet arrived. 

With almost feverish impetuosity Helena began 
filling up her card. The only balm for the soreness that 
in spite of the meeting at Stanford she still felt was to 
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hold herself in dignified aloofness — at present. If his 
changed behaviour at the ball meant nothing, he must 
yet be made to miderstand that it counted against him. 
She refused no applicants; she adroitly snubbed none. 
She hoped to be able to show a well-filled list by the 
time he came. It he had cared enough he would cer- 
tainly have been early. The excitement of suspense 
ceased when she saw his conspicuous figure in the door- 
way. He was looking round without eagerness, but 
with the absorbed gaze that only perceives the object 
it seeks. Helena began to give random answers to her 
partner; past and future were no more — ^all existence 
was compressed into the excitement of the next instant. 

She and Roderick Easton had been laughing over 
something, or nothing, together when Cloud's eye 
fastened upon them. An unpremeditated laugh at no 
one's expense is a refreshing, invigorating tonic proper 
to the good gaiety of the child-heart that is not neces- 
sarily quenched by wisdom and learning, or cares and 
sorrows. It generates some spiritual ozone that 
clarifies the blood. 

To be solenm and frivolous at once is a pose not 
then invented. Mr Cmnberley, from his detached point 
of view as a hiunorously sarcastic, but not unfriendly 
looker-on, had observed that this floating population 
of old and yoimg warriors must certainly belong to the 
tribe of aborigines known as Laughing Boys in Australia 
** But," he said to Ruby, " laughter is the gift of the 
gods — ^a gift, sweet, sound and harmonious — and it is 
profaned by malice and bitterness." 

Roderick's felicitous and irresistible laugh made 
him many friends. Helena found it a great attraction. 
It takes a clever man to laugh really well," she 
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marked, for she was tired of the shallowness of her small j 

world, and Roderick had brains. She believed still 

more fervently in the depth of Major Cloud's intellect, I 

because he was a grave man, who talked little. With 

his high professional reputation and his record for 

brilliant and dashing feats in India, while quite young, 

her quickly-kindled, romantic imagination gave him | 

credit for all heroic talents and virtues. He was a I 

Launcdot — ^a Uttle world-weary, but it was only her i- j 

own ignorance and shyness that prevented her having 

the whole benefit of his mental stores. She saw him 

talking at his ease with Mrs O'Hara and with men, and 

sighed for the enviable facility of drawing him out — 

and yet she would not have given up the mystery, the 

charm, of their present intercourse, its expressive 

silences, and its Uttle interchange of words that would 

have been colourless from any other Ups. V 

When she saw him in the doorway her heart gave | r 

a triumphant boimd, for instinctively she knew that r^l 

he had come for her alone, and the disappointment of /r!^ 

the Easter ball became a bad dream. She peeped at | *^ 1 

the card-shell hanging from her fan, and to her conster- U*\ 

nation saw that there was not a vacant space left. She f ' 

had meant to leave two, but she had been distracted 
by suspense until he appeared^ He made his way 
straight through the throng to her. 

'" I hope I am not late," he said. There was a wilful 
set of the head and a stubborn look about his jaw. He 
was offended because she had been laughing with 
Roderick instead of being anxious and preoccupied. 

" You are late," she repUed, handing him the card. 
He took it, scribbled something, bowed, and was gone. 
She saw a bold " T. C." written over " R. E." She had 
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not the courage to explain matters and to ask Roderick 
to give up that one waltz. Cloud claimed her as the 
previous dance ended and they went in to supper. With 
the first bars of his dance Roderick appeared. 

Cloud remained stolidly tranquil. Helena looked 
appealingly and murmured something that might have 
been apologetic. Roderick took in the situation, and 
was vexed, but merely sajring he would not interrupt 
her supper, he left them. He understood Cloud's high- 
handed device, but if Helena, instead of giving in to it 
had frankly asked him to give up his claim, he would 
have done it. It would be hard, he thought, if she 
might not be happy her own way. But he was sorry 
she had not been frank. Helena felt that she had 
stained herself with a petty meanness for Templer 
Cloud's sake too, after all her resolutions — ^and that he 
knew it and would think less of her in consequence. 
Yet he seemed to dominate her will when they were 
together, and with a sense of helpless shjniess she let 
the incident pass without a word. 

Then she found him picking a quiet Uttle quarrel 
with her, and after that they had drifted back to just 
where they were when they had parted before Lent. 

On the following afternoon the whole dique were 
in the park listening to the band. Roderick was really 
attending to it, and acknowledged that if there was a 
being in the world he envied it was a man who could 
compel music from a coil of brass or a pipe. On one 
side of Ruby was seated Mr Hinton Elm, talking private 
theatricals, on the other was Wally — ^until he could 
bear it no longer and crossed over to be near Helena. 
Major Cloud came into the enclosure and divided him- 
self between Mrs O'Hara and Helena. Mrs O'Hara 
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moved out of earshot on pretext of the sun, and began 
to talk about the Hon. Hinton, after poor Fitz and 
Cloud had gone. 

" He is going to act with the Amateurs on Satur- 
day, and talks of bringing a troupe here himself next 
week. It is his craze. Mrs Fotheringay Elm runs 
about telling everyone that he would have been the best 
actor on any stage if he had been professional. One 
need not believe that the leading actors are all jealous 
of him, but Ted says he is not bad. He is a l\icky man. 
Lord Akmansbury drinks champagne in the morning 
and is not a marrying man. This one is sure to come 
into the peerage. If the other brother had hved, 
Hinton would have been hopelessly a younger son; 
but he died, and the mother's huge fortune — she was a 
Jewess — came to him. Little Mrs Fotheringay must 
feel she married the wrong brother. She has quite a 
moderate jointure. Really a lucky man! I believe in 
luck, and now — I fancy the luck has turned Ruby's 
way. He is very much /pris." 

" I hope he may be disappointed," said Helena. 
" He is not the sort of man Ruby could admire." 

" My dear child — the admiration may be all on his ".'.*! 

side, the luck on hers. Ruby is an incorrigible flirt, but i . r 

she is no fool. To make such a match in Bath would 
be a triumph. Ruby is chic ; she ought to do well, and 
will if she plays her cards cleverly." 

" Ruby will not ' play her cards ' at all," protested 
Helena. " That httle man with the red eyes! Ruby ' 

will not think of him for a moment." 

" You look very pretty when you are indignant, 
Helena. I wish Mr Pennystone had been here. Where 
is he, by the way? " 
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" Calling on friends, I believe," answered Helena, 
with indifference. 

" On friends? What friends has he in Bath? " 

" Oh, Colonel Bilberry and others. He takes him- 
self ofi in the morning, and the afternoon too, so we 
only see him when we are eating— dancing — or handing 
romid tea. It is so nice of him. Roderick Easton is 
different." 

" Very pleasant for a passing flirtation, but, Helena, 
you will be a great goose if you allow him to be a 
detrimental." 

'^ I don't know what you mean. Roderick and I are 
simply great friends. I wish he had been my brother." 

" But he is not, my dear." 

"Well, we are friends. Wally Fitzwalter is a 
friend of noine, so is Mr Cumberley. Surely you believe 
in friendship? " 

"Not a Uttle bit," said Mrs O'Hara, "at your 
age." 

"See how fond everyone is of Sukey. No one 
accuses her of flirting and yet men crowd round her." 

" Dear Sukey hasn't your looks; and she is excep- 
tional. You are romantic, Sukey isn't." 

" You don't think me sentimental? It is another 
name for silly and unreal." 

" I am sure you are not unreal, child — or silly, but 
I would not trust you to act with common-sense at a 
pinch if some romantic notion had got into your pretty 
head." 

" At present there is no serious question of common- 
sense — ^which means Forth Pennystone, or of a romantic 
notion if that refers to Roderick. He is far too sensible 
for nonsense, and is just enjojring himself." 
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As Easton came and joined them at this moment, 
Mrs O'Hara could only reply with a glance of pleasant 
satire. 

" I am so glad," mused Helena, " that she only 
thinks of Roderick." Which showed how much she 
undervalued Mrs O'Hara's acute powers of observation. 
If she had seen fit to do so, that lady could have drawn 
a complete chart of the Templer Cloud affair from first 
to last, with one small blank representing the central 
moment of its course, but a good many extras con- 
tributed by a wide experience. 

If the fancy-dress ball could be referred to as a 
crowd, no one would have thought of applying the 
slighting epithet to the Bachelors' Ball, which was the 
culminating pomt of the Easter gaieties. That was a 
gathering of the 4ite, in the haughty days of the Bath 
and County Club, and the old ballrooms foamed with 
fresh tuUe, blossomed with Parisian flowers, scintillated 
with diamonds, and altogether were glorified by an '■ r 

assemblage of the "best people" from that comer S-ij 

where three shires meet. The band and the decora- ' 

tions were expensive, the supper notable. Ruby and 
Helena were dressed alike in clouds of pale pink tulle )»• • 

powdered with loose-petalled roses gleaming with dew- (* J 

drops; coses de meaux chaplets perched sideways on 
their heads. Their porcelain-white shoulders emerged, 
as it were, from a rose-tinted mist, and as these " twin 
cherries on one stalk " contemplated their reflection in 
a great pier-glass, side by side, they were constrained 
to acknowledge that it would be hard to find fault. 
They carried bouquets of pink camellias and heliotrope, 
the gifts respectively of Roddy Easton and Fitz. When 
Forth Pennystone saw the Covent Garden bunch in 
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Helena's hand, he declared that he was amazed with 
himself for not having been foremost in the field, and 
jealous of Easton, who had shown a sailor's prompti- 
tude. " They are always taking advantage of us 
landsmen," he mourned, " and though I am Forth, I 
like to be first." 

Helena could not help wondering how often he had 
made that use of his name. " I could have said," she 
added, when she told Ruby, " that instead of first he 
would always be last in my estimation." 

" I am giving Wally the first dance to-night," Ruby 
said as they entered the lobby with Mrs Pennystone's 
party. " I have made up my mind to speak seriously 
to him. This can't go on for ever." She did not look 
happy as she spoke, but quite beautiful. When Fitz 
swung o3 with her in the fiist waltz many eyes followed 
the handsome pair, because they turned an ungraceful 
dance mto an artistic object, and also, because people 
were wild with curiosity to know what that httle minx 
was going to do between the love-stck boy and the great 
parti. 

Poor Fitz, with torn and bleeding heart, had done 
a kindly deed. He had insisted on Sophie coming to 
the ball to see Ruby in her gloiy. He lavished promises 
oi supper and entertainment, and so Sophie consented, 
and was installed near the door that led into the octagon 
room, where she could watch the dancing and keep an 
^e on the sitters-out. 

Sophie in a handsome evening dress was a different 
person from the rag-bag of shppered ease in Laura 
Place. She could pull herself together when she 
pleased, and then it was surprising to observe that 
there was a certain style about her, though her beauti 
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du dilute had long vanished, in accordance with its 
nature. She soon gathered round her a noisy, rollick- 
ing knot of old Indian friends, who, if they did not pre- 
tend to respect the Sophie Greenwood of jolly days of 
yore, enjoyed some rattling fun with an old flame, none 
the less for a tang of ancient sentiment in its merriment. 

The voices of gay, oldish Generals were heard in 
bursts of "ha-ha-ha! " They bandied blunt repartee 
in almost reckless mirth with the unconscionable 
Sophie, but they were soft-hearted as well as gallant, 
and found something that touched them not a little in 
their old friend's demonstrative pride in her child — ^the 
belle of the ball-room. 

Ruby and Fitzwalter had foimd a flowery nook 
where they were not too conspicuous, and Fitz was 
gazing with all the force of his affectionate blue eyes, 
while a silent rage of longing and despair was burning 
within him. 

She said, " Wally, I saw you fling your last partner 
at her mother's head. You really must mind your 
manners ; and she was a nice girl too, though she did 
wear a string of blue beads round her neck." 

"Hang manners! I've got you, and I'd think 
nothing of scragging any man who tried to baulk me of 
two minutes of this dance. That beastly Jew, Elm, is 
spoons on you — don't deny it. You bowled him over 
at Mrs O'Hara's, and he's been dancing after you ever 
since. Why can't you let 'em be, Ruby? If it were 
only for a change." 

" How did you get a camellia for your buttonhole, 
Fitz? There were none to be had to-day." 

" I jolly well meant to sport one. I was with a 
fellow and I saw this pink thing on a little tree of its 
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own. I said) ' I'm going for that pink beggar.' I knew 
you were to wear pink to-night — though it does sound 
like huntin' in the shires. He says, ^ No> you don't. I 
tried for it, and it ain't for sale.' ' What d'you bet? ' 
says L ' Half a crown you don't.' 'Done!' In I go 
— ^ask the price of the whole little thingumy — ^half a 
crown — ^paid it — ^took my camellia, and left 'em the 
tree. Got it for nothin' and jolly well sold my friend, 
eh? I meant to have made you think some girl had 
given it me — ^but, Lord! what would you have cared? " 

" Fitz, dear, I have got to speak seriously. Every- 
thing comes to an end some time or other; well, the 
end of our — at least the end of your — the end of the 
fun has come. We have had seven years of it, and it 
has been very nice and dear. But now I won't, I can't 
let it go on. It's got to be just friendship for the rest of 
our lives, and I expect when we are both sick of the 
other thing we shall still be fond of each other. There 
— ^try to be a good boy, and forget all nonsense." 

Fitz bowed his tight orange curls in misery; his 
blue eyes were suffused with tears. She could see his 
neck above his collar, and his ear, geranium red, and she 
set her teeth viciously. She wanted to scream and sob, 
and throw her arms round him, and crush the crimson 
face and orange hair against her breast where the heart 
was hammering, bursting, protesting — ^as if she was 
doing some great wrong to him and to her. Of course, 
it was right — she knew it was the only sensible thing 
possible. She was not going to make an idiot of her- 
self and ruin Fitz's career. She could not — she could 
not — stand those weary years of waiting, and then a 
poor struggle for existence. Everything was wrong 
that kept them apart, but so it v^as. Sophie's daughter 
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was determined to do the common-sense thing, but 
Ruby felt torn and rent somewhere out of Sophie's 
range. 

Presently Fitz blurted out in a hoarse voice, shaking 
with passion, " It's because of that beast." 

When Fitz came to redeem his pledge to take Sophie 
to supper, the storm had left its marks so visibly on his 
naturally ruddy and cheerful countenance that Mrs l» 

Greenwood's guess as to the cause came very near the '^, 

facts. 

" Get along with you, Wally! " she cried. " I love 
you, but I don't want you. Find a pretty girl instead 
of an old cripple, and drink some champagne — ^with a \[^* 

peg. G)lonel Bilberry and I have had a peep at the 
menUy and it's a dream — ^we are going to do it justice. 
You would be in a fidget to dance before I had thought 
out my next plat but one. Youll all stuff when you 
have got rid of us women, of course — don't I know! 
Fitz, dear, you'll have a splitting headache to-morrow 
morning. Come to me and 111 give you something out 
of my slim green bottles." 

She went off on the arm of her jovial, white- 
moustached friend, nodding genially to the unhappy ^> 

young man, who slouched away in his deep grey depres- 
sion, neither knowing nor caring what he should do next. 

Ruby was in the supper-room with Mr Elm. She 
said, " There is my mother. I am going to sit with 
her." 

" You are better here," he answered, staring across 
the long table at Mrs Greenwood with hard insolence. 

" I am best with my Sophie," retorted Ruby, 
moving away. *^I like people exactly in proportion 
to their niceness with her." 
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" I shall be extremely nice if you will do me the 
honour of presenting me to Mrs Greenwood/* he said 
as they made their way round. 

"You can talk about acting to her; she was 
famous in India as Lady Teazle and a dozen other 
parts." 
I "Really? So would you be if you took it up. 

) You should, you know." 

The introduction was performed, and Elm stopped 

to talk to Sophie instead of attending to Ruby's supper, 

) until she said, " One good thing at a time, Mr Elm. I 

came here to eat; so did you, I hope. Just glance at 
the menu I Come and see me in Laura Place and 111 
chat theatricals the dock round. I should love it. 
Fetch my daughter a morsel of stuffed peacock, there's 
a good man. I am cricking my neck, and you are 
being shouldered by the waiters. Of course. 111 come 
to see you act. You know what you are about — ^I can 
see that. I should like to see you in something worth 
acting. If you think Shakespeare heavy, why don't 
you start some of Molifere's? You'd wake up London 
town. There's not an ounce of real talent about." 

Elm smiled. " You flatter me," he said. " But 
it's an idea." 

r He was pushed away, and for a few minutes lost to 
them. 

Sophie turned to Ruby and deliberately winked; 
then she chuckled. 

" A bit of old tin will catch a fish like that," she 
said. " I know my amateur friend! Never mind, 
darling, he's worth dangling a hook. This is business. 
Ruby, and if you love me you'll see it through. His 
amiable mamma died young, and he's got all her 
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money, great Jew bags of it. YouTl break my heart 
and have to plant flowers on my early grave if you play 
tricks now. Promise, ducky! " 

" He knows his value to a halfpenny, Sophie, and 
I'm glad. I do so hate * business,' " 

"Ruby, my angel, the time has come when you 
must marry. Mothers and daughters won't stand 
losing all the men to you much longer. They are just 
spitting spite. I don't wonder! Now's your chance. 
Ruby. Youll never have a better in poor old Bath. 
Ruby, your poor Sophie implores you on her knees — ^if 
ever she did kneel — ^to be sensible. Promise to go 
straight through with it without shilly-shally! He's 
a man who will be off if he sees you flirting, but if he 
merdy thinks you are not keen on marrying him, no 
harm's done. Here's my Colonel." 

When Sophie was back at her post near the ball- 
room door. Elm found her out again, and talked for 
twenty minutes at least. He was very earnest about a 
notion of his own. He had a grievance, and he saw an 
agreeable way of righting it with Sophie's assistance. 
Presently Ruby was called into the council, and was 
surprised. 

" I know nothing about acting," she declared. 

"That's a Ue, child," cried Sophie. "She'd be 
superb in comedy." She tapped Mr Ehn's arm em- 
phatically with her spangled fan. "Superb! You 
should have seen her improvising for my entertainment 
when she was a mere brat. I used to rock with laughter. 
I'm a first-rate coach, but I don't doubt you are better. 
She can pick up anything by ear — learn a part in no 
time. Oh, yes, I was not bad in my time, but Ruby's 
talent is genius! " 
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" If you don't take care, Sophie, Mr Elm will believe 
you." 

" Not he! " cried Sophie, cheerily, " But it's true 
all the same." 

With the champagne of excitement in her veins. 
Ruby danced through that ball as people danced some 
time ago in a plague*smitten city. She seemed to be 
on the top pinnacle but one of gratified vanity. Mrs 
Greenwood's old cronies blessed themselves and 
muttered about "youth, beauty, queen of hearts," 
and " lucky yoimg dogs." She and Helena exchanged 
smiles now and then, each of them with the pupils of 
their eyes grown large and shining, and looks a trifle 
dazed, as though they had unexpectedly entered a fairy 
ring with the elves at play, or may be " Goblin Market." 
But while Hdena was sweetly walking in a dream, Ruby 
was sharply on the alert, pushing away intrusive elves 
that came tapping, with naughty sobs, at her heart's 
door. 

With a sigh of relief she saw Stuart-Cumberley's 
hawk face in a doorway. He had subscribed out of 
courtesy to attentive hostesses, and drawn by a secret 
sentiment of which he was half-impatient, while he 
allowed it a certain latitude, and even at times caressed 
it, he had looked in upon the gay scene. Ruby flew to 
him, discarding one partner, and assuring another that 
she was compelled by the extreme of fatigue to rest 
awhile. 

"' This is deUghtful," she said, looking as fresh and 
cool as at the beginning of the evening. " You and I 
will sit out until you are tired of my company or some- 
one drags me away in handcufEs. How do we look to- 
night? * We ' means Helena and me — we are twins. •^ 
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His eyes settled on her face with sardonic inquiry. 
Then he growled, " H'm! A million- nuschiefe." 

" Please say if you don't think we look as if we were 
made of heavenly ice-cream ? It really is nice— don't you 
like it? I should like always to dress in rose-leaves/' 

" Do you suppose I see any difference between one 
bib and tucker and another? I believe you silly little 
creatures fancy we do. We don't." 

" As you are the only wise man, you can only speak f 

for yourself. Well, I am disappointed! However, I 
am sure that if I were a Queen going to her coronation, 
and there was one street ragamufiGm up in a tree who 
took no notice of me, I should feel that I had not been r 

a real success. To have my best frock scorned by an K 

alarmingly wise person is bad, but I shall get over it if 
you will sit and talk to me. Why I am not afraid of 
you with deadly fear I can't make out. You know I 
am rubbish — what ought to be my mind is a patchwork I , 

bag full of crumpled scraps — ^and yet I am always ready 5 ' 

to give you samples of it. I wonder if you find me tire- \l 

some — if you are sorry you allowed me to make beUeve ij; 

that you and I are friends? " >► 

" You are a very gracious asset in existence to me, l\ 

my dear, and if it is a whim on your part to which I owe C 

your friendship, I take it thankfully, as a pilgrim in 
stony ways greets a tuft of fennel or asphodel. But 
you will not extract flattery from the old wolf; the cubs 
give you enough of their foolish praise to drown you in 
vanity and make you drunk with conquest. As your 
friend — ^the word is a good one — I ask what will you do 
next? Two ways meet about where your feet stand; 
the one of some great folly, the other of fine wisdom 
^vhose clue is within your secret heart." 
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" Why do you say that? " 

" Because I perceive that you are in the frame of 
mind of the old dame who refused to be dragged away 
from before the blazing guns of the Chasseurs during the 
coup i^Aat in Paris. She protested, ' Mais^ monsieur/ 
il me faid des /motions d moi.^ " 

Ruby answered this less quickly than was her wont. 
It had given her just the brief surprise of a shutter being 
flimg open in a dark room, seeing that she lived for 
emotion and had never given the matter a thought. 
Her gaze roamed round inquiringly. " Don't we all 
depend on des /motions ? " she inquired doubtingly. 
" What else is there for people who have no brains to 
mention? " 

" Here we are getting into deepish waters. My 
fault for assuming in the ball-room that we do not leave 
off our souls when we get into our dress clothes! But 
since I have so far trespassed, forgive me recommending 
you to ask yourself the simple question if when the 
ship is between shoals the helmsman should, by way of 
directing its course, play a pretty tune on a banjo, what 
is the probable result? When we next meet, tell me 
your reflections on the situation." 

" I'll talk it over with Helena — ^though Helena — " 

She looked and laughed. Helena and Major Cloud 
passed by together. It was not difficult to see that 
they were absorbed in the present moment, and that 
moment was the one in which the panting pursuer 
makes sure that a few steps farther there will be the pot 
of gold at the rainbow's foot. 

Stuart-Cumberley's face hardened. 
I do not like the man," he muttered. 
He is a hero," Ruby asserted. 
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" A hero is one who conquers himself first," he re- 
marked drily. " If this is such a one, well and good." 

" Some people say he has done terrible things, but 
he is very modest about them," said Ruby. " He is a 
man, not a ninepin. Half the women here would like 
to be in Helena's place — ^notice from him counts. Mr r 

Cumberley, mamma is here to-night; do, please, let 
me take you to her. She would so like a talk with my 
friend! " 

But Stuart-Cumberley was proof against coaxing. *^| 

He looked at his watch and hardened his heart. '•• 

" My time is up," he said, and it struck Ruby that .^ 

the lines about his mouth were more grim than she had |j 

before perceived, which caused her to wonder stiH more 
why he was so unfailingly kind to her. 

" I must go," he went on. " I hate a crowd; it is t 

mostly composed of people who ruffle me so that I |l 

cannot bear to be long in the same room with them. j; 

I am driven away by the negative end of the magnet. g' 

Let me deposit you with Mrs Pennystone, if it is possible 1* 

to cross the room without some enamom'ed swain 1! 

intercepting us." ?^\ 

" Can't you stop ten minutes longer? " \i 

"Not two!" U 

He gave her his arm, but they had scarcely moved 
when Hinton Elm came up. 

" The next is our dance. Miss Greenwood." 

There was a peremptory tone in this, and an arbi- 
trary look about the bold, dark face that gave Stuart- 
Cumberley food for reflection as he gravdy relinquished 
Ruby to him. 
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CHAPTER VI 

" GOBLIN-B4ARKET " FRUIT 

A PURPLE glow was on the days that carried Helena 
from one wave of excitement to another. It 
seemed to her that imtil then she had been a mere float- 
ing jelly-fish stretching languid tentacles in an aimless 
manner into the soft, tepid element in which she drew 
careless breath, but that now she was being drawn into 
unknown depths by some magnetic undercurrent, 
whose constraining force was the most deUcious as well 
as the most alarming she had ever known. Among 
dream personages surroimding her was Forth Penny- 
stone, always alert in his usually misdirected efforts to 
please and assiduous in his attentions to his elderly 
cousins. He was stopping on longer than the week for 
which he had been invited, by request — a request of 
which he had taken flattering advantage. Mrs Penny- 
stone's hints went far in assuming his object, and 
Hdena's acquiescence, but they did not affect the girl, 
who — ^if she gave it a thought — considered that Forth 
was studiously preserving a safe, non-committal footing. 
She did not know— or care to know — ^why he was so 
pleased to prolong his stay; that he refrained from 
making love was all she asked. 

Another dream personage was Roderick Easton. 
She liked him so much that she wished to have him for 
a fraternal friend; she wished him to think highly of 

her, to be the trusty sort of comrade such as more 
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fortunate people find in blood relationship, but she was 
not sure whether he liked her as well as he did on first 
acquaintance. She had a lurking fear that he had 
thought less well of her since she had cheated him over 
that dance, and regretted not having the courage to ask 
him to give it up. He was so entirely straightforward 
that he might very well have rigid notions about slight 
matters, but how could she pretend to be sorry for the 
manoeuvre that gave back Templer Goud to herl If 
she had objected he would have gone away offended — 
hurt — convinced that she preferred Easton; the risk 
would have been too great. The sophistries of a strong 
desire are easily come by, and upon such trivial hinges 
turn the world's doors. 

In one way or another she met Major Cloud every 7* ^ j 

day, but of Ruby she saw less than usual. Next to her « ii|' 

absorbing personal interest came her interest in poor 
I WaUy Fitzwalter's hard fate. His gay looks had turned 

to tragic gloom, his careless swagger to the carriage of a || J] 

duUed, unhappy man under an abhorred weight, j*, 

So affairs drifted on until the night when Mr Hinton ' 

Elm's company gave a performance at the theatre for 
the Bath and County Hospital. The local amateur 
night had filled the house to overflowing, owing to the 
I' irresistible delight of seeing one's friends act, whether 

they could do it or not. Even if they forgot their 
[ stage names and their cues, and turned with pleading 

' embarrassment to the very audible prompter, it all 

1 made for merriment, and all aUke were received with 

storms of applause. 

Mr Elm's undertaking promised to rival this pet 
performance, and Mrs Pennystone secured fifteen seats 
for her party in the front row of the dress circle, there 
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being no stalls. The dress circle was all abloom with the 
choice flowers of Bath's parterre^ with a few grey heads 
like patches of hoar frost among them. Hdena sat 
between Fitz, who, woebegone and taciturn, occupied 
himself exclusively in staring at nothing and twisting 
his golden moustache, and Templer Qoud. 

" Do go roimd and see if Mrs Greenwood and Ruby 
are in their box," Helena urged. 

He half-raised himself, looked vacantly roimd, and 
asked stupidly, " Will it do after the first thing? She 
is not — she wasn't there a minute ago. If you ask me 
I think she has gone behind the scenes." 

Hdena was surprised and said no more. On her 
other side sat Major Cloud, and she was possessed by an 
absorbing sweet content. It was enough that he was 
there to exchange an occasional brief, laughing com- 
ment — to be aware all the time of his broad shoulders, 
and the strong, quiet profile so near — ^to take the pro- 
granmie from his hand, to share an interest with him. 
She and Roderick could talk by the hour together and 
never come to an end of what they had to say to one 
another, but Cloud was a silent man, and sometimes 
there seemed to be Uttle to talk about — only the ex- 
quisite sense of being with him to fill up the pauses. 
" When most I loved, I most have silent been," Helena 
quoted to herself, for that brimming bowl of romance, 
her half-opened mind, was strewn with poetic flowers. 
She always had some poet's thought ready to apply, or 
misapply, and found it most truly comforting. 

When the curtain drew up on the comedietta that 
Mr Elm had said was actually better than what was to 
follow, her whole attention was suddenly and effectu- 
ally absorbed in the heroine of the Uttle piece, who was 
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extraordinarily like Ruby. The very fair hair and the 
painted face differed, of course, from hers, but presently 
there came a. laughing tone that made Helena tum witii 
sudden conviction to Fitz. His face settled the 
matter — the secret was out. 

" Hush! " he whispered. " Keep it dark — no one 
else will guess." J;"jl 

She turned to the programme and read the name of t ■ » f 

" Miss Rose Woodley." j . » ■ 

So Mr Elm had enticed Ruby to take a part! It ■; >J 

was amazing how well she acted. She was herself „. ;i 

accentuated, and on or off the stage Ruby's personality -,',' 'i\ 

was full of verve and the ardour of life that is irresistibly '^ ^' 

fascinating. y «' 

A touch of pathos in the situation, and men were s.[ ^1 

winking moisture from their eyes. Major Goud pulled ji. „; 

out a big white sUk handkerchief. f „. 

" That gu-1 will make a name on the stage," he re- [ - rj 

marked. " I never heard of her, but she can't be more 
than seventeen." 

*' You think so? " said Helena. " She has no stage 
tricks — she is perfectly natural — charming! The 
others are artificial and common by her." Ji ■; 

" She only acts in the first piece," Major Cloud i- j- 

observed in a tone of disappointment. 

Wally's eyes were red with emotion, and Helena 
was aware of deep sighs in her ear. Her compassion 
for him intensified. This step of Ruby's was significant '^ 

— she was a&^d to think what it might mean, for the ; 

more she had seen of Hinton Elm the less she had liked 
him. 

During the second piece Ruby was to be seen sitting 
with her mother in one of the boxes. Sophie was a 
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little too exuberantly pleased. Fitz went round to 
join them and other men crowded in. In the lobby 
Helena found her arm clutched by her friend. Ruby's 
face was sparkling with triiunph. " So you foimd me 
out! " she whispered. " Wasn't it a mercy I had no 
stage fright? " 

" I don't know," Hdena returned. " You did it so 
well I am afraid you will take to it." 

" Sophie wants me to go on the stage." 

** You won't!" 

" Not I! I'll tell you all about it to-morrow." 

They met next day after Roderick and Forth had 
both left. 

" The fizz has gone out of me," began Ruby. " I 
don't want to talk about it. Nothing would induce me 
to act again because of the people one has to associate 
with. That leading woman — ' Nada Worthing ' she 
calls herself — called me * dear.' She is a painted toad, 
and shewanted to poison me. I never knew whatjealousy 
was before. Ugh! I want a Turkish bath after it." 

" All the better. I'm thoroughly glad you found it 
horrid. Of course, I recognised you; I thought Sukey 
would, but she was only bewildered by the likeness." 

" Of course Fitz had to be let into the secret, be- 
cause he would have found me out through a wall. 
Helena, I wish you would tell Fitz to go away. He 
might pay attention to you. I want him to go— <:an 
you make him understand? " 

"Can't you, Ruby?" 

" Poor Fitz! He is so obtuse and obstinate. He 
knows it must end, and yet — Oh, it is all absurd — ^too 
foolish for words ! Because of a few silly days last year 
he will not hear reason." 
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" Poor Fitz! I am so sorry for him,'* 

" I am sick of making believe that I don't care if he 
is hurt. I do care — ^terribly — ^but it is silly to go on. 
Take him in hand for me, ducky — ^he is so fond of you. 
Tell him he must — ^must — ^must — ^go away." 

" I wonder if anyone will ever fling away his whole 
heart on you again? " questioned Helena. ^* It is a 
good deal to do — to break a heart like Wally's, 
Ruby." 

Ruby, who had been tossing restlessly about, buried 
her face in a sofa cushion and groaned. 

"Sophie says I must marry — and it's true," a 
stifled voice muttered. «i 

" Not Mr EhnI " ^3 

" Why not he as well as some other I care nothing ^ 

about? " J, 

"Oh, don't, Ruby! You would not be happy." \ 

" Well, who is? There is always a ' curtain raiser ' i 

— I've gone through that, and now the piece b^ins — K 

it must." t 

"That little bronze idol — smiling, and cruel!" ' 

wailed Helena. " It would be ill to cross — ^with those w 

marble eyes with a red spark in them! " ^ 

"Major Cloud is the bronze god," said Ruby, I 

abruptly. "Colossal, but beginning to mdt. You 
have all the luck, Helena." 

" Oh, no— I don't know! " 

" I doubt if he likes me even a little bit; but he 
must if you marry him." 

" He admires you enormously." 

"Did he say so?" 

" He has said it often." 
It means nothing — just the stereotyped thing. 
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Take your bronze god, and leave me my little day idol! 
Promise to speak to Wally." 

Helena promised, and took the first opportmiity of 
fulfilling Ruby's request, though she felt that Fitz 
would hate her for it as we hate those who " break " 
bad news to us. 

No one could have got through tne disagreeable 
task more S3nnpathetically than she did, or done it with 
less beating about the bush. Fitz bore it as gallantly 
as he knew how, thankful for a kind word, but broken- 
hearted. Ruby's renunciation of him was, in some 
dim way, a crime against Nature, that meant a volcanic 
upheaval of his world to him. 

" I will go away," he said at length, " and stop 
away. If it were not for my people I would send in my 
papers and go off to South Africa, or CaUf omia, or any- 
where where I might be lost. I'd explore, and let 'em 
find my bones bleaching, if I wasn't spitted by the 
natives. If there was a chance of fighting I might get 
decently shot, but this endless peace that's rotting the 
country don't give us an off-chance. Ruby has no 
heart — she is wicked and hard as a stone. I don't 
know why girls should be made beautiful — ^they don't 
deserve it — ^it makes them cruel. She is fond of me — 
you can't deny it. She means no harm. I beUeve at 
the bottom of her heart she loves me, only she don't 
know it. 

" Is it her fault that every man who sees her makes 
himself a limatic? She would like to be a peeress, you 
bet! Well, why shouldn't she? That rich beast can 
give her everything she thinks she wants — and why 
shouldn't she have things other women — ^ugly, disagree- 
able women, too — ^have? I'll take myself away before 
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the engagement is given out. Much good may all the 
money and the show do her with that brute beast 
thrown in! 

" Perhaps it will be my turn some day still. I'd 
wait forty years for Ruby — she knows it. Some 
beggars say that if you wish hard enough you can wish 
your enemy dead. I'll wish for all I'm worth. You've 
been kind to me, Helena. I won't forget it. I know 
I'm a silly ass — ^but you know Ruby isn't like other 
girls. 

" I suppose I shall go straight to blazes now — 
dashed if I can see what else there is for me. Oh, yes, 
I'll try to pull myself together — ^if it's only for Sukey 
and them — ^but I'm done for." 

Helena sat patiently listening while poor Fitz jerked 
out his incoherent sentences, his red face buried between 
his fists, his orange curls rumpled. 

It seemed as if Ruby had been placed in a position 
beyond her strength and her capacity. What was she 
to do? If it was not in her to be faithful, how was she 
to promise to wait for years? Because Fitz was not of 
those who " love and ride away " he must suffer. The 
suffering was, then, to the better nature? A curious 
thing to think over! 

Helena thought over it all a good deal. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SUNSET WALK 

" T)OOR souls!" ejaculated Miss Dorinda, violently 
X rubbing the tip of her nose with her forefinger. 
" To think that they have nothing better to do than to 
herd together for an aimless walk! James, are you 
aware that the fine ladies in Bath get up what they 
call ' walking parties '? " 

"They might do worse — ^and probably do," Mr 
Cumberley rejoined. The two were sitting in Miss 
Newcastle's porch one evening. " As for my acquaint- 
ance with their ways, it is limited to a bird's-eye view 
taken at long intervals. I am forced — ^reluctantly — 
to dine out, and return the formality now and then, but 
I wear out no doorsteps — ^the wise man advises us on 
that point, if you remember. Well, and what concern 
have you with these gregarious promenades? " 

" It appears that they are anxious to see my horse- 
chestnuts in bloom. Fiddlesticks! The child writes 
a dreadful scrawl — she's a pet of yours, isn't she, 
James? Ruby Greenwood, I mean." 

"What constitutes a pet? 'Smiles, witty wiles, 
youth, love and beauty bright *? Certainly Ruby 
Greenwood has her share in these delusions. Is she 
coming to look at the horse-chestnuts? " 

" Yes — ^with a parcel of idle folk. Of course, I have 

asked them to tea. They proposed sending up a picnic 

botheration in a donkey cart, to camp in my dingle, as 

140 
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if I had not bread and butter enough, not to speak of 

cream and cakes! Ridiculous I But Helena and Ruby 

are good girls. I like them, and they like me, and if 

they must bring their flirts, well, I don't mind. Ruby 

has admirers for every season — ^primroses, cowshps, 

wild roses, mushrooms, nats — ^but I've warned her never 

to l»ing a soft-paste man here, one with shiny points ^f.jl 

to his shoes." i- IP" 

"Quite right, Dorinda, he might be a formidable Uj> 

rival to Aqmlla Gab." ■■">' 

" If it is a case of lovers," went on Miss Newcastle, 4, d 

after a disdainful snort, " I like them — ^perhaps because I' ||' 

I never had one of my own. but that girl will never •> *■' 

settle down. As for little Helena — I should be glad to '/ m' 

see a ring on her finger, it would take her away from '^[ j 

that aimt and a very silly set." i, „,• 

"You have not the highest opinion of that Httle y^ . 

book in Vanity Fair called Bath, Dorinda? " k f ?■ 

" Nor of any other society which means a parcel of 
men and women busy all the week round doing nothing 
at all but trying to amuse themselves and out-doing ^ 

one another's best clothes." v •■' 

" It speaks well for human nature that Helena, who u . ', 

was brought up among a generation of unmannerly, >-ji 

disobedient, over-amused, pert httle caricatures of ""^ 

their idle dders, should have turned out the gentle, 
gracious, guileless creatine she is— eh. Dorinda? " i 

" She is the child of her father and mother. If a | 

^eep-dc^ brings up a water-spaniel pup, it don't turn (■ 

it into sheep-dog." 

" And what is yonr opinion of my young cousin's 
chosen frioid? She has not been more fortunate in her 
sunoimdings." 
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" And much more milucky in her parentage. But 
there's some good in the girl, in spite of that amazing 
jig of a mother. Not that the woman is a fool, mind 
you, James, but she's a graceless hussy. Do you see 
much of her? D'you remember meeting her here long 
ago? I could laugh now at the recollection. I could 
y \ see that it was for all the world as if you had popped 

yoiu: hand into a bag of nuts and foimd a poison snake! 
You loathe that kind of rattle — so do I." 

Stuart-Cumberley went on smoking his pipe, while 
he pondered over thoughts that were not of a soothing 
. ^ nature, to judge by his countenance. 

[ "An awkward sa3dng that, Dorinda, about the 

' fathers eating sour grapes and the children's teeth 

1 being set on edge, but uncommonly true to nature. 

^ What's the alkali to neutralise that acid? Religion 

\ having gone out of fashion — ^and no wonder since it was 

reduced to selfish terror for the safety of our own sickly 
soul — ^I see no Kkely one to hand." 
1 " Quite right, James ; all the rest is noisy quackery." 

" There's only one object left of universal respect 
and admiration — ^the golden pig-trough. There must 
be pigs, I grant, but a pig routing among acorns is a 
more respectable object than a ^ded pig devouring 
its young in a golden trough." 

. " You seem to me to be talking nonsense, James. 
Whoever thought of putting gold paint on a pig? " 

" It is done every day; but I maintain a man has 
no right to do it, it is bad for the pig. Why, when they 
turned little boys into gilt cherubs to welcome an 
Italian potentate, the little bo}^ died of it. What rag 
of conscience my long experience of the jumble we call 
life has left me says I had better ship my bonds and 
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stuff to mid-Atlantic and have them dropped over- 
board with my body — ^when I've done with that — 
than use them to make a golden trough for a gilt — 
animal." 

"Oh, that's what you're driving at— disposal of 
your fortime. But, goodness me, James, what put 
pigs into your head? " 

" I merely use the term metaphorically for stall- 
holders in Vanity Fair, such as Mr Gripe-well, Mr 
Money-love, Mrs Having, and other well-known persons 
who sell their own souls cheap on market dajrs." 

" You were always a whimsical creature! But if 
there is nobody else, there is little Helena. I don't 
believe she could turn into one of your gilt pigs under 
any circumstances." 

" All the better for Helena. But I understand that 
she is to marry a ninny — ^you will probably see him 
contemplating your May bushes through his eyeglass 
and taking them for horse-chestnuts. I do not know 
if he is in Bath, but it appears probable." 

" A Major Cloud is coming — do you mean him? " 

"No— Cloud? Ho!" 

" Why * ho,' James? " 

" He, at least, is not a fool — ^but I've no fancy for 
him, and if poor Dick Marvell's daughter has I should 
be sorry." 

" Look in to-morrow and judge for yourself. The 
girls always make much of you, James, and they don't 
do it with an eye to your money-bags, whatever their 
elders may." 

"I think not — I think not," Stuart-Cumberley 
muttered. 

During this chat imder the porch Dorinda had been 
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thinking, "In spite of his twaddle about gold pig- 
troughs he has grown less crusty than he used to be; " 
and it being her custom to speak her mind she said, 
" I do believe, James, you take a hearty interest in that 
young gir^-" 

" Which young girl? " he put in abruptly. 

" Helena, of course; who else? And I'U tell you 
what strikes me— you take a more amiable view of 
your fellow-creatures in consequence! Seems to me 
that with no one to love your heart is apt to become a 
fossil; you may thank Providence for putting that 
child in your way before it was too late." 

" I'm almost inclined to do so, Dorinda." Mr 
Cumberley lifted his hat as he made this dry rejoinder, 
and smiled queerly with shut lips, as if hugging some 
private reflection. " A child is a new investment, and 
may turn out a good one, and a child of one's own blood 
— ^well, we are a conceited, prejudiced race. * A poor 
thing but mine own ' — ^that rascal Shakespeare again 
who steals all our good things! ' Too late ' has a nasty 
ring about it. Cousin Newcastle. I'U see to that busi- 
ness of making a will, though it's like having a pound of 
Brazil nuts to crack. I hope no busybody wiU tell 
Helena that I am going to make a rich woman of her, 
because it may lead to disappointment. This by the 
way — I am thinking out a scheme for leaving all my 
money to found an asylum for wise men, because they 
are in such a small minority that they really will re- 
quire protection from the ruling multitude — ^the many- 
headed monster who is going to swallow us up, and also 
make a bolt of all the wisdom of the past — ^may it 
please Allah to choke them ! So, Dorinda, you find me 
dropping my Diogenes bark, ^? — growing mild as 
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treacle and soothing as Mother Seigel's Ssmip? Then 
I had better make haste and die before I lapse into 
hnmanitarianisni — ^peace-without-honour — and the rest 
of dotardism.'' 

" I'm sure I don't know why people should put oflE 
making their wills as they do," said Miss Newcastle. 

" To be surprised at that is to be less original than t 

your wont, Dorinda« We are never quite sure why we * 

do, or why we don*t, except in the matter of eating » 

when we are hungry and drinking when we are thirsty." | 

" Well, James, perhaps you are partly right. But j 

I hope you will remember that orphan girl, all the same, { 

for you need not pretend to me that you ain't fond of 
her. You're a different man since you found an object 
for affection." 

^^ I always said you were a wise woman, Dorinda." » 4 

These dialogues under Miss Newcastle's stone porch 
were precious adjuncts to that lady's simple life. We ? 

can all make shift to live in a brick box, and it is possible J 

to pray in a bam, but architectural genius added con- 1 j 

siderably to the happiness of life. Talks with James 
Cumberley were the decorative finish to an existence 
chiefly concerned with the stubborn things of plain \} 

Mother Earth, and were esteemed accordingly. He was • i| 

all that was left of the past and the family, and he was 
welcome in his most cross-grained mood. 

As he walked back to Lansdown Crescent he 
pondered over what she had observed in him, and ac^ 
knowledged that Dorinda had hit upon a truth. In- 
sensibly he had undergone a change. His heart had 
been a stone for years, and a miracle had been worked 
on the fossil. A secret object of love had accomplished 
it — ^an object thought over, dwelt upon, hungered after, 
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watched over, cared for in that secret, sacred shrine 
wherein the incense for ever broods. 

" But when it comes to the question of marriage," 
he said to himself, " the Eumenides always try to sow 
thistles and graft thorns. I could have chosen for her 
if such matters were managed in a sensible way, but 
since we English have set the blundering fashion of 
leaving to a child who knows nothing — least of all her 
own heart and character — the right to make or mar her 
whole life, I have to stand aside and look on while she 
plunges into the lottery. God forbid that I should 
placard her * heiress.' " 

The walking party to Chelscomb was Mrs O'Hara's 
idea. She thought it high time to bring to a climax the 
two affairs over which she had elected to preside, and 
she wanted a fresh excitement. She took her two girls, 
Totty and Cis, and an agreeable cousin of her husband's 
who had an invalid wife. Mrs Fotheringay Elm 
took a widower with a dyed moustache, and an insepar- 
able girl-friend she addressed as " Mabel dear." It was 
far from being a well-chosen party for a day in the coim- 
try, except that each had a Uttle axe to grind. There 
was nothing to make them blend together in a har- 
monious whole — ^not even thrills over the horse-chest- 
nut bloom, though Mrs Elm gushed — and then forgot 
its existence. 

They drove up the hill, beginning the walk along a 
level lane smelling of banks of wild thyme, and then 
strolling through rugged fields standing high above the 
narrow, straggling Ihie of a grey old village. Far away 
beyond this rose a panoramic stretch of hills, and on the 
right Beckford's Tower cut the blue sky at the height 
of Lansdown. 
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Full of hospitable intentions, Miss Newcastle, in 
best black silk and mushroom hat, welcomed the party, 
and they crowded into her panelled parlour, which was 
pervaded by an aroma composed of turpentine, bees- 
wax, wallflowers and age. ^ 

Ruby, with Mr Elm, was the first, and Helena, with • < 

Major Cloud, was the last to arrive. Miss Newcastle * 

felt little interest in the others ; Mrs Elm was too gush- 
ing, the children were " pert, forward chits," and the 
men had the tan of the Far East on them and knew ! t 

nothing about cows. She was doubtful about Mrs 1 1 

O'Hara, with her light, friendly flirtations, and her * ] 

over-dressed, bias/ daughters — blas/^ in her opinion, ; 

at twelve and fourteen, and too inquisitive concerning 4 

their grown-up neighbomrs. She held the old-fashioned ' 

idea that children should be with children, and would * •^ 

' at 

like to have given them mugs of milk in the porch, well J *! 

away from their elders, but lo! it was Cis who managed * E 

the whole party, and Totty who observed that she 'C 

always liked a pinch of orange pekoe in her tea. } 7 

Hinton Elm sat by Ruby in a window-seat and 1 1^ 

talked theatricals. Major Cloud was almost silent until 
Mrs O'Hara drew him into a discussion on Irish racing. 
Helena made friends with the Uttle girls. Mrs Elm 
gushed perennially. 

They scattered after tea, and Helena, glad to get 
away, rambled off to a field where white and yellow 
cdstus grew to look for it. It was very strange and dis- 
heartening, but to-day she seemed to have nothing in 
the world to say to Major Cloud, and certainly he was 
no help to her. Things seemed to be as they are with 
the weather when we call it " a blight " for want of 
better explanation. Perhaps this mysterious trouble 
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was accountable by the circumstances. Her acquaint- 
ance with Templer Cloud had sprung and been nurtured 
in the hot-house atmosphere — ^fervid, perfumed^ in- 
toxicating — of ball-rooms. In the dainty, sweet, sen- 
suous melancholy of dance music, in the hot, golden 
light that dazzled the senses, had arisen that curious, 
intimate joy — ^the bliss of a touch, a look, the note of a 
voice — ^that they call love. Merely to brush against 
his shoulder had an ineffable magic, lifting her out of 
herself into some new region of sweet deUght. In the 
dim chambers of her soul there was a restless cry for the 
warm shelter of a stronger heart than her own. But 
here, among the trees and hills, with larks singing in the 
air, all was too wide for that shy intimacy — too silent 
and soUtary; it frightened her. She wished to run 
away, but — ^to find him at the end! 
^ While she was sitting on the short turf with a little 

> bunch of crow's-foot in her hand, which she was trying 

I to tie together with a long stalk, he came up, his light 

I, grey figure dark against the broad glow of the sky. 

;; " Come as far as the gate," he said. " You will see 

•' a sunset that will please you." 

Obediently she got up, and walked with him across 
I the field to where what she and Ruby knew as the " sun- 

set walk " began. They passed through the gate, and 
stood leaning over a stile into the lower fields, where 
; they could best see the banners of the sun unfurled as 

he made his plimge into the western seas. The wide, 
wide heavens were a gorgeous pageant of '^ensigned 
citadels." The wild, barbaric piles — crimson, and rose, 
and fire-scarlet — seemed to float among lakes of molten 
gold. As with a blare of trumpets their g^ory was de- 
dared, Templer Qoud was leaning with crossed anus 
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over the top of the stfle, his well-cut profile like a thing 
of bronze showing against the ruddy splendour. 

His face was sad and stem, but his mouth, with its 
deep, straight dent below, and the full curve above, 
was an index of impulse not very well under control. 

" The tropics can hardly beat that show," he said. 
** Would you like to see the tropics some day? *' 

Helena babbled her answer, and the silence was 
filled up to its brim — ^breathless, speaking silence. 
While it pulsated between the two, he took her hand 
and held it on his arm, where it lay like a small, white 
dove. Suddenly, bending his head, he kissed it again 
and again. 

" I went away once," he began in agitation, " but I 
had to come back. I tried to keep away — do you re- 
member the Easter ball? I could not keep away from 
white Helena. You mean all that is good in the world 
to me and I want to have you and keep you for ever." 

The flood of golden fire in which rubies were sown 
broadcast reached its utmost height of pomp, and then 
the carmine battlements began to melt, and the flutter- 
ing, rose-red banners to fall. The earth — ^grey with 
awe — swooned, and all was over. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CHECK TO THE KNIGHT 

ON the fcJlowing mormng Mr Pennystone was agree- 
ably surprised by a visit from Major Cloud, but 
his hopes of Bath chit-chat and an airy excursion into 
the topics of the day in the gospel according to the 
Times were disappointed. His visitor b^an as seri- 
oudy as if he were the family lawyer unfolding financial 
embarrassments, and, to his farther surprise, invited 
him to give his consent to Uttle Helena's marriage with 
this stranger. 

Flurriedly protesting that two or three years hence 
would be time enough for that consideration, the old 
gentleman rang, and sent a message requesting Mrs 
Pennystone's presence in the hbrary. 

She c£ime in, bland £ind stately, and said how nice 
it was of Major Goud to call in this friendly way. 

" Perhaps, my love, you may grasp the whole sub- 
ject better than I can," put in Mr Pennystone. " It is 
very surprising — very unforeseen." 

" In a few words," said Qoud, a little in his word- 
of -command tones, " I have come to ask your consult 
to Miss MarveU becoming my wife. I am sorry to say 
the engagement must necessarily be a long one — I 
know that is a drawback — ^but two years will, I sincerely 
hope, be the limit. My private means are small, but 
my prospects are distinctly good professionally. I 
have had rather exceptional luck, and there is no reason 
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to fear that I shall not live long enough to provide for 
my wife. It is only fair to put this plainly." 

Mr Pennystone cast pleading, flickering glances 
towards his Elizabeth, and fingered his spectacles ner- 
vously. " A very distinguished soldier," he murmured. 

" A most flattering proposal," said Mrs Penn3^tone, 
in her blandest manner. " Quite an honour to our little 
Helena. You have won your laurels early, Major 
Cloud, and I trust you will win many more. But, un- 
fortunately, a long engagement is what my husband 
and I must prohibit in our niece's best interests. I am 
sorry to give you such a disagreeable verdict, but really 
I have no alternative." 

" Perhaps I could put things in a more favourable 
light if you will allow me." 

" I'm afraid I must beg you to receive this as our 
ultimatum." 

" It seems rather hard — " 

" I am very much concerned, but you see, Helena is 
not of age, and this is her only home. She caimot act 
against her uncle and myself." 

" Most unfortunate," fluttered out Mr Pennystone. 
" The Services are most improperly used. Helena's 
poor father now — " 

May I see Miss Marvell? " 
Would it be wise? " questioned Mrs Pennystone. 
" Do you not think that it would be kinder to spare her 
distress? Girls of her age are so excitable." 

" What do you say to a five minutes' interview in 
your presence, Elizabeth? " 

" No, Seyton. Helena is an impressionable girl, 
and is inclined to let her fancy run away with her. 
Frankly, Major Cloud, you would have done better to 
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speak first to her uncle or to me. I am afraid Helena 
may have led you to understand more than she really 
meant.'' 

" Her answer was perfectly candid and true — like 
herself. I may venture to say that your disapproval 
will be a distress to her; I need scarcely add that it is a 
most bitter blow to me." 

" Our plans for my niece — " began Mr Pennystone, 
confidentially. 

His wife checked him gently but firmly. " My 
dear Sejrton, we need not trouble Major Cloud with 
family affairs. All we can hope is that he will be 
generous and forgive — and forget — ^this aimoyance." 

" To go back — ^may I see Miss Marvell before I leave 
your house? I shall make no promise to refrain from 
seeing— or writing to-her, wherever she, or I, may be. 
I owe it to her to give my explanation before I leave 
Bath.'* 

Jl " It seems reasonable, Elizabeth — ^just a matter of 

five minutes' sensible talk — ^in your presence." 

'' I am afraid, sir, I must insist on seeing Miss Mar- 
veU alone. Perhaps you do not realise that though she 
is under age she is a grown woman, and entitled to be 
5 treated as such? " 

V " Dear me, dear me, very embarrassing! " 

" Are you not a Uttle peremptory with us, Major 
Cloud? We are acting solely for Helena's good. But 
I am ready to make all allowances — " 

" Have I your leave to see Miss Marvell? " 

The young man had the air of one who did not mean 
to budge, and his arbitrary manner, the intense serious- 
ness of his face and voice, and the smouldering fire of 
anger in his dark, keen eyes was telling even upon Mrs 
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Pennystcme's nerves. She therefore gave in so far as f 
to say, in somewhat aggrieved tones, — 

" Very weU. I will see Helena first myself, and then 

I win send her here for five minutes or so. I must trust ' 
to your sense of what is due to us not to prolong the 

interview — in my opinion, an unnecessary one." ' 

"Thank you, I will wait," he replied, not at all jf^l 

thankfully. f ]^ 

She shook hands stiffly, and then swept from the i:i> 

room in majesty. This overbearing soldier must posi- •>' 

tively be snubbed, but she was sorry for the need of j ^ 

this moral discipline, seeing that there was everything | i| 

in his favour as an acquaintance. She liked asking | ^. 

him to dinner, and was vexed with Helena for upsetting | ^ 

the former agreeable conditions of an easy intimacy. , ^1 

She toiled up many stairs, opened Helena's door, , „f 

and found the poor girl in a state of trembling agitation, ■ _/. 

which she considered affected. I" f j- 

" I am sorry to hear, Helena," she b^an in the rich, ' f • 

formidable tones with which she confounded tiresome i ^ 



tradesmen, "that you have taken upon yoursdf a j ^, 

great responsibihty without due consideration. You [ J|; 

forgot your plain duty to your uncle and to me, unless ', 9 ; 

I have misunderstood Major Goud. Of course, I do • ji 

not lay all the blame of this foolish affair on you; he 

has behaved most improperly in not coming first to us. 

We cannot hear of the long engagement he proposes. 

I cannot imagine how he could si^^est such a thing. <: 

Helena, command yourself! I cannot have you make 

a scene — ^you ought to know better. It is not nice that 

a girl should go to the verge of fainting because she is i 

told that she must give up a man she has known quite 

a short time. It is inddicate. You must know that ,;' 
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we think only of your goo<L Now, HeLena, drink a 
^ass of water, and then go down to the library, where 
you will find Major Qoud, who wishes to say good-bye 
to you. I trust you will behave in a way that will not 
cause your unde and me to be ashamed of you." 

Hdena left the room blindly, and Mrs Pennystone 
felt reUeved at having accomplished a disagreeable 
duty. She was satisfied with her own judgment, and 
wholly unconscious of her cruelty. 

When the pale girl, looking as if she were walking in 
her sleep, entered the library. Cloud took her two hands 
in his, and his voice choked in his throat. 

" What have they said? " she half-sobbed. 

Then he put an arm round her, and his fierce anger 
gave a hard, harsh tone to his voice. 

" They have shown me the door," he said. " I own 
I did not expect it — ^my conceit, I suppose! I shall 
come back, Hdena — ^you may be sure of that. Will 
you wait? I am not a man to take * no ' meekly. I 
generally get my own way. Two years — dear — ^will 
that be too long for your faithfulness? " 

Two— three — ^four; it will make no difference." 
My white Hd^ia! I suppose it must be — ^it is 
hard! " 

"The time will pass. I could not change — ^nor 
you? " 

" Do you doubt me? Look in my eyes. I say 
again, you stand to me for all the good in the world. I 
have knocked about — -I am very human — ^but I know 
now what is best worth having, and when I mean to 
have my own way I take it. Hdena, you are my pearl 
— all the aunts in the world shall not rob me of you." 

When the bitter parting was over, Hdena had her 
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cry out, but dared not excuse herself from appearing at ; 

lunch. She ate nothing, and knew that she was under 

her aunt's displeasure. Old Sejrton was troubled by ' 

her smitten looks, and privately sent for a bottle of very 

superior port from bis well-stocked cellar. She sipped 

a little to please him. All the afternoon she waited, ' 

impatient for a visit from Ruby, and at four o'clock ji^l 

she came in. ' »^ 

" I know! " she exclaimed at once, seizing Helena ^a* 

in her arms. " I met him — it is a wicked shame ! Rim \ ' 

away, child, run away! Why not? Isn't he worth it C 

— your bronze god? Oh, well, if he can't marry for two ; ii[ 

years that won't do. But don't spoil your complexion ] <*. 

with crying. Stick to it, and the two years will socm *•' 

fly away. What do they want? Not that manikin, , "j 

Forth? I fancy they will have a surprise about him. , „j 

Hdena, you need not break your heart — after all, it is ; _/. 

only a case of waiting a little — ^you are not twenty yet, * f J- 

and there is no hiury. They can't make you marry j *• 

anybody else, you know. If they tease you too mudi \ J 

run away to Mr Cmnberley — I wish he were my cousin 
— he win back you up," 

" So he will! " cried Helena. " I didn't think of 
that. But 50 long as I am in this house I cannot go 
dead E^ainst them. I owe too much to Uncle Ses^ton 
and Aunt Bess. But I can wait." 

"I could not, but you can. Poor, darling Nell! 
What will Sukey say? She is so sure that Major Cloud 
would always get his own way." 

" Sukey has a prejudice against him.' 

" Well, he is not in love with her. My opinion of 
marriage is, Helena, that it is the great mistake in the 
history of the world. Nine times out of ten it is a 
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booby trap for one or the other. Apropos — ^I am going 
to ride with Mr Ehn at six o'clock, and he has selected 
Grenvil's Monument — ^the lonesomest way of all. All 
my lone self I am going with him! Pray for me." 

" Ruby! " 

" It is quite true." 

" You don't care a straw for him." 

" Sophie saj^ that is no matter — ^it is so unlikely 
that at the end of a year you found yourself caring for 
any man you married. There may be exceptions, but 
you can't have everything. Hinton Elm wants to 
give me a great deal." 

'^What is the good if you had rather not have 
him?" 

Too late to cry ofE, Helena! Sophie will be so 
pleased. He really is terribly fond of me — * worships 
the ground ' and all that kind of thing. Perhaps in 
time I shall like him very much — ^if he is very, very 
kind and gives me all I want." 

" Ruby, how can you — ^without being in love? " 
To be in love is not so common as you fancy — 
you are so romantic. I do not believe much in love — 
when you come to look into it. Of course, it depends 
how you are made. I am sure I could not break my 
heart over anyone — not even a bronze god — so I take 
my little day idol. I am a gnat made to frisk in the 
simshine. I wish sunshine was all that is wanted to 
make one happy, but it is money that buys everything. 
I can't stop long, but I had to see you, my Nell." She 
began moving about the room in a restless, hovering 
way characteristic of her when she was not in a com- 
pletely lazy mood. Helena watched her friend with 
sad eyes* 
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Ruby! " she cried suddenly, " you axe mad to do 
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it. 

Ruby came and seated herself on the arm of Helena's 
cludr. " I think I should be disappointed now if any- 
thing interfered," she said with a touch of unreality in 
the Ught, cool tones. " One must make hay while the 
sun shines, and he will give me everj^thing I like. I 
can make Sophie so comfortable. He is not a bad 
httle fellow, really, and I shall soon break him of his 1|9* 

craze for second-rate theatricals.'' ,V[ 

'^ You are not stage-struck after your brilliant j • { 

'^ I might have been but for my hatred of the gang ^! 

—especially that Nada Worthing. I believe Hinton *•' 

Elm thought her wonderful before he came to Bath. i J 

Paint an inch thick, a frightful twang ofE the stage, and i ^{ 

more vulgar than you can imagine. If there had been , « i 

poison handy she would have given it to me." * Pj 

Was she engaged for that one performance only? " ; f • 

No— she is the permanent prop and mainstay of \ ^ 

Hinton's troupe. Isn't it an absurd craze! She 
really is good in her style, so I hope she will get a better 
engagement than touring about with this trumpery ;•• 

gang, and there would be an end of it; otherwise she ' ji 

would have to be bought off. It is a bachelor's amuse- 
ment, and she is quite aware of that, and hates me 
accordingly." 

** I wish you had not touched pitcn," said Hdena, j 

distressfully. 

*' You are so ultra-fastidious, Nell! It amuses me 
to see the world. But Madame Nada must be dis- 
posed of, of course." ^ ' 

*'Tell me again where you met Major Qoud and 
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vrbaX he said and how he looked," pleaded Helena, 
with a sudden return to her own griefs. 

Ruby briefly repeated her story. She refused to 
take a melancholy tone, insisting that two years was 
nothing with Templer Cloud waiting at the end of 
them, and her optimism cheered Hdena. 

After this Ruby declared she must go, but hovering 
between Helena and the door she said, " I had a long 
scrawl from Fitz this morning. He was sarcastic — 
fancy that! He asked when was he to send congratu- 
lations. I am ^ad he is gone — it is ghastly to think 
how long it may be before one sees him again — but it is 
no use meddi^ a fuss. Poor Wally! I suppose he 
wiU not go on being miserable — they never do. If he 
had had the money instead of — but that never happens. 
Nell, wish me well through this ride — I wish it vas 
over ! Good-bye, child. You will see me to-morrow, or 
I will write." 

Helena ran after her and caught her in h^ arms. 
" My last word to you is— don't — Ruby! " 
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CHAPTER IX 

DISCOMFITURE FOB MHS PENNYSTONE 

MRS O'HARA was a frequent visitor in the Cres- 
cent, and while Ruby was with Helena she was 
sitting with Mrs Pennystone. As nothing could happen 
in Bath without her knowledge, she was aware by this 
time that something had gone wrong with Helena's love 
Eiffair, She had seen Major Cloud, but just as he was 
on the brink of confession tiresome visitors had inter- 
rupted them. 

She was a vivacious and dangerous gossip, but not 
a bad-hearted woman, and really fond of Helena. She 
belonged to a generation in which pushing and hustling 
was almost imknown, and had a certain gentle grace jjj t 

that was the charm of her time. J , ' 

" So you have Mr Forth Pennystone back again! " H I 

she observed with mischievous delight in the shock she 9, J 

intended giving. " I met him as he' was turning onto ij ', 

Queen's Parade. It is easy to guess his destination." ifi 

" I think you must be mistaken," said Mrs Penny- ,1,| 1 . 

stone, easily. "He talked of coming back soon, but ''tiir 

he is not in Bath at present. He pays Bath the com- .jboj 

pliraent of finding it a charming place — so many IIIlIJ' 

pleasant people." il'Bl 

" It was positively the elegant Mr Forth Penny- V 

stone — we exchanged bows and smUes. I was not sur- |V > , 

prised, because, of course, we are all on the qui vive for 

interesting news. No wonder he finds a place charm- 
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ing with a susceptible heiress hidden away in a comer 
for him to unearth." 

Mrs Pennystone was surprised and even ruffled. 
I don't know about * a comer,' " she protested, 
and I most particularly don't wish it to get about 
that we count on the Cumberley money. Besides, I 
hope Hdena knows better than to be ' susceptible.' I, 
at least, have done my best to warn her against fti11inpR<; 
of that kind." 

"My dear Mrs Pennystone, you don't imagine I 
referred to pretty Hdena, with whom half a dozen men 
are ^pris ? Oh, no, I was thinking of Queen's Parade 
and the wealthy Uttle obscurity there. Seriously, you 
know all about the Pullen affair — of course you do! " 

" I confess to being quite in the dark. What has 
Forth Pennj^tone to do with it? " 

" It began in Easter week. You knew he went to 
Mrs Pullen's sale of work for the Hottentots on the 
Tuesday or Wednesday? " 

" I think it most improbable." 

" Oh, but he did. I heard of it from Mr Small. I 
am not one of Mr Small's admirers, but I happened to 
meet him. After that came the daily walks in the park. 
Cis and Totty are seized with a rage for riding the 
donkeys round the park on an average every other 
month. It is no good my telling Cis that she is too old 
for it — ^they will do whatever they take into their heads 
— all girls are like that now. They often bring me back 
fuimy stories. I should not know half that went on if 
it were not for them. But the best fun in the world 
was Mr Forth Pennystone's daily meetings with Miss 
Pullen, who seems to have made use of the pretext of 
sketching a stone vase-— the Batheaston vase— for these 
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clandestine assignations. Of course, she had a duenna 
with her — a sour, elderly female who must have been 
most expensive to bribe. 

" Well, day after day there was Mildred Pullen, 

I with her face like a ripe plum with agitation, waiting — 
pretending to draw, and dropping her pencil whenever 
it was not in her mouth, and day after day, punctually 
to the moment, up strolls the yoimg man, got up to the 
nines, and they whisper just out of the dragon's earshot. 

1 But funnier still — one morning she induced him to take 
her into the park dairy, where she sat on the edge of a 

I chair eating curds and whey, and feeling, no doubt, ". 

delightfully wicked. I would have given anything to I 

I see it! Fancy Miss Pullen in her charity school bonnet, ^, 

and the exquisite Mr Pennystone! But even that was 
not the climax. I suppose the Pullens are enormously " ' 

rich and it was well worth his while to risk even being ^i 

ridiculous, but she got him to let her swing in the tea I' 

garden^ — where Cis and Totty were hiding, in fits — and (Ji 

there she sat, looking supremely pleased, while he j 

screwed his glass into his eye and pretended to swing ii 

her for half a minute, after which — anything to save Si 

the situation — he laid his lavender-gloved hands on her iJR 

cotton ones, and imprinted a respectful kiss on her bald j||S 

forehead. Then Miss Pullen wept into her pocket (■ 1 

handkerchief, and he, of course, made his offer in due 
form, and was accepted. No wonder the poor girl was , ; 

ready to jump down his throat; she is mewed up by T 

her parents, who intend her to marry Small, in spite of 
his wig, squint and club foot." \ 1 

" This is an extraordinary story," 
Mrs Pennystone was fairly staggering from the blow. 
She sought about for the quickest way of recovery, and i 
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the swiftest means of coDvindng Mrs O'Hara that she 
was not in any way affected by it. 

''How very amnsing," she added. "Naturally, 
we were not in the secret. I have not the same sources 
of information yon employ, and Forth Pennystone's 
affairs are no concern of mine. If he really is going to 
marry a girl with a large fortune, Seyton will be de- 
lighted. He has very little of his own and could not 
marry without money. (I have settled that matter," 
she added to herself.) 

" Not even with Brunes in prospect? " suggested 
her visitor, innocently. Then she laughed a little. 
'' Ah, well, young men don't like plans cut and dried 
for them ! And Helena will do much better. Templer 
Qoud is one of the most rising men in the Army — ^he has 
powerful friends. I have Imown him ever since the 
first time I went to Ireland, the year I married. There 
are two girls d}nng for him, besides a woman — I won't 
give names — fifteen years older than he is, and with 
money. But everyone knows that he has had eyes for 
none but Helena, and of course they have been cfaafifing 
him at the dub — as much as they dared — all the winter. 
I am delighted that he should have pitched on Helena ; 
she is a great favourite of mine." 

" Major Qoud's prospects may be good at some in- 
definite future, but he told me himself that he is unable 
to many for some years — I do not call that a matter of 
congratulation. However, Helena knows my opinion, 
and will soon come to her senses. Here is tea. William, 
see that Miss Marvell is told that I am waiting for her 
to pour out the tea." 

William — ^in silk stockings and French grey livery 
coat with white breeches and a smart waistcoat — ^bowed 
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and vanished. In a few moments the door was held 
open and in came Helena, very paJe, with eyes set in 
dark smudges — signs of recent tears. 

Mrs O'Hara received her with great kindness. Her 
squeeze of the hand conveyed sympathy she could 
not utter, and gave the lonely girl a gleam of con- 
solation. 

She began to pour out tea, and Mrs O'Hara talked 
on in her soft, light tones, with the kind intention of 
distracting her from her troubles. She had enjoyed 
" punishing " Mrs Pennystone, and she was sorry for 
Helena, who had evidently been badly treated. 

The splendid William flung open the door at this 
juncture and announced " Mr Forth Permystone." 

Forth entered smiling, with varnished moustache 
and boots, and the air of giving an agreeable surprise to 
his coimections. 

Mrs Pennystone was equal to the emergency, and 
received him with sufficiently cordial graciousness to 
convince Mrs O'Hara — if she had been less dreadfully 
sharp-witted — that no family schemes had been upset. 
In the immediate conviction that the PuUen history 
was well founded she was even obliged to her friend for 
having given her the intimation. Forth should never 
discover that he had cheated her intentions, but she 
desired more strongly than ever to thwart his views in 
regard to Brunes. 

" I know I shall be caUed a bad shilling," said Forth, 
all effusive affabihty. " You made Bath too attractive 
to me — all my friends conspired to make me a nuisance 
to them. I flew back the first possible instant. ' Sweets 
from the sweet,' Cousin Helena — please, sugar. What 
is the giddy whirl now, Mrs O'Hara? Whatever the 
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junketing happens to be, you are its bright particular 
star — ^that goes without saying." 

" We come to you for the latest news, Mr Pennystone. 
I hope your visit in Queen's Parade was an agreeable 



one." 



His chin shot up, and he opened his mouth without 
being sure of what he was going to say. She was 
charmed to see her hit tell. 

" But of course it was," she went on. " A charm- 
ing young lady eagerly expecting you, and dragoned by 
suspicious duennas — it is quite a romance. Have you 
come to be congratulated? " 

Forth tmmed to Mrs Pennystone. " You will pro- 
tect me from Mrs O'Hara's onslaught, dear Mrs Penny- 
stone," he said, tittering a little. "She presents a 
dagger at my throat. Well, to say the truth, I have 
come to make a confession ; in fact, I looked in at the 
dub and took Seyton into my confidence as I came up. 
To cut the matter short, I am lucky enough to have 
secured the consent of the excellent PuUens to my 
marriage with their daughter. I had a perfect steeple- 
chase of difficulties to negotiate, but now all is 
smooth." 

" Then we really are to congratulate you? " said 
Mrs Pennystone, blandly. " How very nice! Rather 
a hurried affair, is it not? " 

Forth simpered. " No time lost, perhaps, but 
actually Mildred and I have been through a dreadful 
worry. In fact, poor girl, she was so ill from the oppo- 
sition that one of yom: courtly Bath physicians was 
called in in a hurry, and he pronounced in our favour. 
He believed that if it went on her life would be in 
danger — ^yes — it was as bad as that." 
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"Dear me! " ejaculated Mrs Pennystone, in deep 
disgtist. 

" How crafty — and judicious you have been, Mr 
Pennystone! " exclaimed Mrs O'Hara. 

Helena put in a quiet word. " I am very glad. 
Mildred Pullen was not at all happy in that terribly 
strict home." 

" You forget that it is her home, Helena," remon- • » 

strated her aimt. " And young people must take their ' * 

home as they find it. I have no patience with a spirit f I 

of fretful discontent." f 

" Those peculiar tenets are not conducive to cheer- ^j 

fulness," put in Forth. " But Miss Pullen has a most Uj 

amiable disposition. It is quite too bad the way they Sj 

have dressed the poor girl, but that will soon end. I •■ 

beUeve her own taste is very good." " ^ 

" You must have had rather an unpleasant quartet • i 

of an hour over business matters." Mrs Pennystone V 

could not deny herself this thrust. "Those are the tl 

very people who have the keenest eye to their worldly } 

interests." v* 

" And I had positively nothing to say for myself! " «i 

cried Forth, who had sp^it much eloquence in assuring ^ 

Mr Pullen that Brunes must come to him. i( ^ 

" Not much, I fear," rejoined the lady, with emphasis 
that hinted obstructions in his path. 

" Nothing, nothing! " he hastily repeated, twirling , 

his spiked moustache. " But then, you know, I had a 
powerful advocate in Miss Pullen. I don't know how I 
summoned up audacity enough to make my demand, 
but I had her happiness to consider as weU as my 
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suppose my ideas are old-fashioned — but such empresse- 
ment on the part of a young lady strikes me as some- 
thing quite novel." 

" After all," be went on boldly, *' a man likes to be 
accepted on his own merits. I was lucky enough to 
please Miss Pullen, and Mildred will be content with 
whatever I can give her. We shall settle down in some 
brand-new place, I suppose, a little bigger than I really 
care about, and though that is a veiy different matt^ 
from doing squire on an old family property, I have no 
doubt we shall manage to get on comfortably." 

'* And when is it to be? " asked Mrs O'Hara. 

" In five weeks, I hope, and at the Abbey. Mr 
Pullea is on the Town Council, and I fancy it is to be 
what the commonalty call a splash." 

" How exciting. I am sure the breakfast will be 
a real banquet, but only for the elect, of course." 

*' Among whom, I trust, I may count on seeing my 
cousms." Forth smiled appealin^y on Mrs Pennj'stone. 
" I should not feel properly married without Seyton's 
support and yours." 

" There is plenty of time to consider that." 

" But it will make all the difference to me! " 

" Now I must run away," said Mrs O'Hara. " Don't 
ring — come down to the door with me, Helena." 

But Forth jumped up, declaring he must go, and 
profiering his escort. 

Outside the house Mrs O'Hara said, " I hope you 
are not running away? " 

A simper was his only answer. 

Mrs Fennystone was incapable of acknowledging 
that she had made a mistake, but she felt thoroughly 
vexed with Forth, Helena and Major Cloud for bring- 
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ing her into a dubious position. If Forth's underhand 
courtship had transpired one day earlier she would 
scarcely have dismissed Cloud in a way that angered 
that admired hero. If she was still to have Helena on 
her hands, she would sooner the girl had been engaged, 
because, supposing a better match was presented, an 
engagement could always be broken off. J j 

But Major Cloud, having gone away in a huff, was ! ^ 

not the man to be beckoned back in a moment, and she | , 

had no idea of allowing that she had changed her mind. . 1 

Poor Helena's interests seemed to be a secondary jjj 

I do not know what girls are coming to," she ^* 

gnunbled. " Here is Helena growing as white as £1 

plaster of Paris out of sheer perversity, and this Miss J! 

Pullen half dsdng because they did not at once give 
their consent to this vamped-up marriage.'' 

" Helena should drink a couple of glasses of port |!| 

every day," said Mr Pennystone. " I do not like to see 
her lose her pretty colour." 

It is entirely her own fault." ' 

Yes — ^yes — ^but I remember a pretty Miss Banks s* 

dying of love ; it was very sad — she never left the house ^ \ 

after her lover jilted her. Helena might drink some ^| 

mulled claret with spice at night." \ 

Mrs O'Hara had also prescribed for Helena in her 
fashion. She took the first opportimity of telling her 
that if she liked to write to Templer Cloud the letters 
might be addressed to her house. Helena refused the 
offer with thanks. 

"Why, child, you don't pretend that you have 
never had biUets sent through your dressmaker? Of 
course, I know Cis and Totty will smuggle them under 
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my very eyes as soon as they get the chance. They 
aU do." 

" Not I! " said Helena. " How degrading to share 
your secrets with your dressmaker! Major Qoud knew 
better than to suggest writing — of course, I should not 
be allowed." 

" Yet you mean to be true to him for two 
years? " 

" Two--or ten — ^it will be all the same to me." 

"Very impractical, my dear child! I wouldn't 
trust the best of men ; they are all alike — so easily got 
hold of by designing women. Their loves are chalk 
sketches, the least rub smudges them out. All very 
well if at the end of two years Templer Qoud comes back 
in the same mind and you, meanwhile, have found no- 
body better, but it would be a fatal mistake to build too 
much upon it, or rather to consider yourself bound. 
You are free, which is a great comfort." 

" I am not free; I gave my promise to wait." 

"Then it was most unfair! Templer Cloud is 
selfish — ^as selfish as most other men. That sort of 
promise never counts." 

Helena was incapable of holding that lax opinion, 
but the conversation had sown the seed of doubt in her 
that made the position far more difficult to bear. 

She had no duties, few occupations, scarcely any 
outdoor exercise, no real companionship now that 
Ruby was absorbed by Hinton Elm and Susie gone to 
train in London ; no one dependent on her for comfort. 
There were so many restrictions on her actions, except 
when it was merely a case of amusement, that her mind 
and soul could hardly have been called her own, seeing 
how all opinions, tastes, sentiments and wishes were 
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ordained to be exactly as Mrs Pennystone pleased and 
no otherwise. 

She had unintentionally rebelled, and she found her- 
self regarded as a rebel from that time forth. This 
state of passive rebellion induced in her a growing sense 
that, after all, the position of a child in leading-strings 
was not desirable when childhood had passed away, 
and that she had a sacred right to think for herself. So 
far it was a step in the direction of independent growth, 
but it made her very unhappy. She was going through 
the troubles of the pot-bound stage, in which, by reason 
of the very richness of pushing life, the plant looks 
sickly and droops in its visible form. 

Matters were not improved by the announcement 
of Ruby's engagement to Hinton Elm. 






CHAPTER X 

THE CUMBERLEY DIAMONDS 

CONGRATULATIONS poured in on the Green- 
woods when Ruby's engagement was given out. 
There seemed to be but one opinion possible — ^that the 
marriage was one of exceptional promise — brilliant, 
romantic, delightful — ^in short, the ideal of matri- 
monial success. Ruby was an example to her sex; 
Elm was a lucky man, and both of them entirely 
praiseworthy. 

I shall begin to beUeve it in time," Ruby observed. 

My darling! " cried Sophie. " It is no more than 
the truth, and you will have heaps of wedding presents 
— good ones." 

I Ruby did not wish Stuart-Cumberley to hear the 
news from anyone but herself. He was in London at 
the time, but she found out when he was expected, and 
went up to Lansdown Crescent on the day after his 
arrival. In the old days she and Helena had had the 
nm of his house, and they still went there when they 
wanted to borrow books or to drag him out of his 
seclusion. 

Ruby found him in his Ubrary among an accumula- 
tion of letters and papers; but when he saw the pretty 
figure in blue muslin and Leghorn hat wreathed with 
daisies in the doorway, he called out, " Ho, Flora! 

Come in — ^your goddess-ship is always welcome." 

170 
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She wore a pale gold Gloire de Dijon dose to ha: 
pointed chin, and carried another in her hand. 

" Here is a rose for you," she said, holding it for 
him to smell. " I know that you have a big garden, 
but you never seem to have flowers brought in," 

"Have I a big garden? What do I do with it? " 
Pay the bills and give everything away." 
Do I? That is all right then. Well, sunmier- 
nymph, what news do you bring from Flora's play- 
ground? " 

Ruby perched on a comer of the table and said 
musingly, " Do you know that you have always been 
so kind to me that sometimes it makes me wonder 
why? " 

At this evasive remark he suddenly frowned. 

" Hey! Are you talking riddles, child? " he asked 
in a gruff voice. 

" No— I am only making a Uttle true preface to my 
news. Thinking how kind and good and wonderfully 
nice you are to me, who don't deserve it, I would not 
let anyone else tell you, and I want you to be pleased." 

"That's it, is it?" 

He pushed his chair back, smiling, though the eyes 
he fixed on her lovely face were grave and searching. 
The face under the broad Leghorn hat was indeed 
lovely in its dimpled bloom and sparkle, with the 
shining peat-brown eyes that coaxed him for approval. 

For a silent minute they looked at one another, 
then he spoke. 

" It has come to that, has it? You are going to be 
married. I suppose if I were to say stop a bit — ^reflect 
— ^weigh what it means to give your Ufe into a man's 
hands, you might laugh at me for an old fool; yet before 
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you tell me the name of the fortunate young man I 
wish to put in a word. There is not one single adventi- 
tious circumstance that can permanently affect happi- 
ness — ^it is all a matter of character. A sane man 
married to a sane woman fulfils the laws of God and 
man- — sane, understand, means heidthy — ^whole. The 
reverse is one who is not his own master — ^not the 
skipper of his own boat, whose hehn is turned by vice, 
folly or temper. Say that in that first essential all is 
well, there is a second — ^an instinctive mutual under- 
standing for whose absence no earthly substitute can 
be found. I have done. Now for it^ my dear Ruby." 

" You have taken the wind out of my sails — ^they 
have gone limp," complained Ruby. 

" Whistle for the wind. Come— out with it! " 

" It is Hinton Elm," she said below her breath. 
" Everyone says I am a lucky girl." 

" Well, well — it is a marriage of which your * every- 
one ' would naturally speak well. As an ancient 
nobody I shall only say that no good wishes will be 
more sincere than mine. I suppose the thing is settled 
— ^irrevocable? " 

" Oh, completely." 

" That * I will ' is no joke, let me tell you, my dear. 
It is a tremendous portcullis let down between you and 
your free will, not to speak of the outside world — though 
on the wedding day it is wreathed with flowers. You 
have no one to constrain you, and you are sought for 
yourself alone. If you had happened to be a rich man's 
heiress. Ruby, you would have been beset with greedy 
fortune-hunters. However, I could have wished you 
less beauty — ^you won't thank me for the wish — ^but 
* beauty tempts the robber more than gold.' " 
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" My face — such as it is — is my fortune, I suppose." 

" A fortune that has turned a few idle heads and 
made, perhaps, an honest heart or two smart." 

He thought of young Fitzwalter and shook his head. 

Ruby made a restless movement as if to brush away 
her reflections. The mental besom was in constant use 
since she had worn Mr Elm's big, bold diamonds on her 
third finger. 

" I know nothing either for or against Mr Hinton 
Elm," he resumed, " but having lost faith in idols — 
and the whole row of idols being grinning at one in this 
marriage contract of yours — I have some of the can- 
tankerous doubts natural to elderly Timons. Child, 
are you marrying the man for money, or anything of 
that sort? " 

" I — I — ^wish to keep my promise. I should not 
have given it if I did not." 

"That seems probable. Very well, then — ^very 
well — " He rose and held out his hand to her. " Come 
with me, my dear," he said. " Your fate is at your own 
disposal, and all I have to do is to wish that * the gentle- 
ness of all the gods go with you.' I should like to give 
you an earnest of my good wishes — something that will 
recall your old friend to you when he belongs to the 
past — that will assure you of the value he put on the 
affection of the child who gave a bit of her generous 
little heart to a crusty old fellow." 

Ruby clung to his hard hand with both hers. 

" I am very, very fond of you," she said, touched by 
the unlooked-for feeling in his voice. " I alwa3^ was. 
I think you are the very nicest man in the world, and 
the wisest." 

" Heaven help thej^world! " 
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" Helena thinks so too, though she is in love with 
Major Cloud." 

" Hulloo! Is there going to be a double wedding? " 

" No. I had no business to tell you, so I was deter- 
mined I would." 

" A sound feminine reason ! " 

" Mrs Pennystone forbids it, and he is sent away 
for two years." 

" H'm! " 

They went upstairs together into the great, empty 
drawing-rooms, and through these to the little low room 
above the archway, where stood a very handsome 
cabinet of ebony inlaid with ivory, tortoiseshell and 
mother-of-pearl. Stuart-Cmnberley took a bunch of 
keys from a pocket, and opening this with a kind of 
weighty deliberation that gave the action rather a 
solemn, ceremonial aspect, he silently took out a large 
morocco case and laid it in Ruby's hands. It was old- 
fashioned, heavy, and faded. The girl gazed at it 
with astonishment. 

" Open it," he ordered. " What you find inside is 
yours — my wedding present." 

Ruby had seen some good diamonds on occasions, 
but when she raised the lid and saw lying on the old 
white satin a parure of diamonds more magnificent 
than she had even imagined, it fairly took away her 
breath. She turned from the pool of sparkling light to 
Stuart-Cumberley's grave, watchful face, and from 
that back to the box. 

" I — I don't know what to say," she stammered, 
and her eyes were moist. " I can't believe it." 

" They are yours," he said, " and you can do what 
you like with tiiem so long as you wear them — toys — 
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baubles — Ruby. They will not save you one pang at 
your heart, no — ^nor an ache in your tooth! The dew 
on the grass at sunrise is more beautiful, but crimes are 
not committed for dewdrops. Look up at the Milky 
Way if you are inclined to over-value them. I should 
admire them on the hair and necks of women more if I 
could see them without thinking of the welter of wicked- 
ness in which they have been sought by women ; but Iknow 
that the stones stand for much that women have been 
taught to value far above its worth, and you must for- 
give me for dimming their sparkle with an old fellow's 
sombre reflections. One word more — are you marry- 
ing for things of this sort? If so, my dear child, for 
God's sake break it off before you have reason to curse 
the day you sold happiness and peace of mind for a few 
gimcracks. I promise you that these things shall still 
be yours, either when you are older, or if you marry as 
your heart inclines you." 

" What can I say? You are too good to me." 

Ruby's voice faltered, and clinging to his hand she 
bent her head and kissed it. 

" I am going to marry Mr Elm," she murmured. 
" But thank you — ^thank you ten thousand times, Mr 
Cumberley, I do love you — ^kiss me." 

The lovely minx— oh, if Mrs Pennystone could have 
seen it ! — flimg her arms round the old man and put up 
her charming face to his. 

He gave the kiss so boldly demanded very tenderly, 
and turned away with tears in his eyes. All that was 
sweetest and best in Ruby welled suddenly from the 
undisciplined heart that Sophie's precepts could not 
destroy. She saw in Stuart-Cumberley not the strong, 
rich man who could, if he chose, satisfy all her whims. 
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but an utterly londy man going down into the solitary 
weakness of old age without one of his own kin to com- 
fort and be tender to him. She forgot the diamonds 
for a moment in her deep compassion, and taking his 
hand again she put her cheek down on it, murmuring, 
" I love you very much, Mr Cumberley, I wish — I do 
so wish — I could do something for you." 

" You have done a great deal for me, my dear," he 
answered. " Some day I will give you a surprise by 
teUing you how mudi. I am going to send these 
diamonds to my banker until you are married, because 
I want you to do me a favour — ^that is, not to display 
them with your presents so as to set all Bath gossiping 
about a silly old man's extravagance." 

" I won't talk about them to a single creature — 
except, of course, my own mother — ^and Helena, if you 
don't mind." 

" You can teU Helena. I daresay I shall be able to 
find a necklace for her when she marries. I hope she 
will do better than marry Major Cloud. You two little 
geese had a man worth something about you, and you 
did not care a snap of your fingers for him. I mean 
Easton. Why the deuce did you not think of 
him? " 

" I am sure I don't know. I don't think he was 
romantic and mysterious enough for Hdena." 

" Good Lord! What do they teach girls to fit them 
for this world? " 

" And he was not deeply impressed by me," Ruby 
went on. " I am sure he regarded me, and most of 
the girls here, as spangled dolls on a Christmas tree." 

" And what has b«:ome of the Pennystone nephew, 
or cousin — the ass they wanted Helena to marry? " 
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'' He has found a mild heiress in Bath who admires 
him ahnost as much as he admires himself." 

" Bismillah ! The * dinner of herbs, where love is * 
has become extremely unfashionable." 

" Helena thinks it the only dish with any flavour." 

" I wish you were of her opinion — ^but love implies 
self-sacrifice, which is ' a hard saying,' eh? " 

" To me, because I don't understand it. But as I 
see what a muddle falling in love makes of Ufe, I can't 
hdp being glad to escape it. What a waste of time I 
have been to you this morning, Mr Cmnberley! I am 
going now, before you turn me out. Please don't let 
Mrs Pennystone tease Helena. I believe if you were to 
tell her to send for Major Qoud now, instead of waiting 
for two years, she would do it." 

" No harm in a two years' engagement at her age; 
it will give her time to come to an understanding with 
herself. Perhaps before that she may come to look 
upon mysterious and romantic swashbucklers as tm- 
suitable but for high days and holidays." 

" Curious, that while all the world is making much 
of Major Cloud, you and Sukey Fitzwalter should not 
like him! " 

" That may be because Sukey Fitzwalter and I are 
the two sensible persons of your acquaintance ; at any 
rate I am prejudiced in good company — Susan is worth 
us all put together." 

When Ruby had left him, Stuart-Cmnberley sat 
musing for some time, Uttle anticipating the inmiediate 
result of his magnificent gift to the girl, as regarded him- 
self, but inclined to call himself an old fool for having 
jddded to his desire to make her that present. 



CHAPTER XI 

Sophie's successful enterprise 

AT three o'clcx:k on the day after Ruby's visit in 
Lansdown Crescent, a one-horse fly stopped at 
Stuart-Cumberley's door. From this vehicle scrambled 
Mrs Greenwood, and was admitted by a timid footman 
unaccustomed to act on his own initiative. 

"My good man/' she said with an air of good- 
natured authority, " do take me straight to the Ubrary. 
You see how lame I am; I cannot climb up to the 
drawing-room." 

Knowing perfectly well that he was doing wrong, 
but too cowardly to resist, the young footman opened 
the Ubrary door and announced liie visitor, who hobbled 
in, scarlet in the face from terror at the hill she had 
driven up, but ready with h«: most effusive greeting. 
Stuart-Cmnberley rose from behind his writing-table, 
and bowed, with a countenance as rigid as a mask. 

" Allow me to give you a chair," he said with deep- 
voiced, dreadful politeness. 

Sophie bounded round the solid obstacle of the 
table, holding out both hands as well as she could for 
the stick she was obliged to use. 

"You good, kind man!" she exclaimed. "The 

Himalayas wouldn't have stopped me coming to thank 

you with my own Ups, but if you only knew the tortures 

of fright I was in on your hill, you would understand 

what it cost me to put myself behind a poor beast 

scratching up on its toes and slipping back on its tail. 

178 
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I never could get you to pay me a visit — I know how 
gentlemen hate calls — so here I am to thank you as 
well as I know how for your magnificent, superb gift to 
my darling child. She was quite overcome by your 
goodness to her. She has the warmest heart in this 
world and thinks there is no one hke Mr Cumberley. 
Thanks, I will sit down — I'm a shocking cripple — ^but 
I have Ruby — she's my ' widow's mite ' — ^isn't that the 
saying? When I lose her I don't know that it will be 
possible for me to survive the wrench. Well, thanks — 
after that frightful drive — ^with my weak heart — ^per- 
haps it would be wiser. To say the truth, I am 
parched with thirst, and the very mention of soda water 
makes me thirstier. The smallest nip of cognac is the 
safest thing, I think — don't you? Wine at this time of 
day I daren't drink." 

The bell was rung, a tray came presently in, borne 
by the solemn butler with an air of prostrate contri- 
tion for the crime of his guilty subordinate. 

The two were sitting rather far apart; Stuart- 
Cumberley bolt upright, still with that rigidly impas- 
sive cotmtenance, his hands clasping the arms of his 
chair, the knuckles white with the grip. As the door 
closed on the man, Mrs Greenwood plunged into a 
torrent of confidences impossible to stem or turn. He 
had to suffer them in silence only broken by a grunt 
now and again — ^grunt, or growl, or other short, sharp 
ejaculation. 

"I am not going to talk about myself," Sophie 
declared, " but I wish I could give you some notion of 
how I have scraped and struggled to save my pennies 
for Ruby. I've spent nothmg on myself, and I've 
given up all my personal preferences. I could have 
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married a clerg3mian — a, most gifted, popular preacher 
— ^but no, Ruby was my first thought, and I feared I 
might not be doing my best for the child. My circum- 
stances are most peculiar. You don't know, my dear 
Mr Cumberley, how I have pined to have some kind 
friend to advise me — ^and now I fed I really must give 
you my confidence. (Oh, no, it will be a satisfaction to 
me, I assure you.) I made up my mind that I would 
try to interest you for Ruby's sake. Something might 
be done by a man of your position and influence. I 
want you to tell me how to deal with a state of things 
so queer — so suspicious — ^that I can only call it a plot — 
against a poor widow and orphan. 

"I must begin at the beginning-I am sure you 
won't grudge ten seconds for Ruby's sake. Well, 
then, it is like this. My mother— one of the best, most 
delightful, fascinating and beautiful women ever bom — 
an angel of goodness, and brilliantly clever — Ruby is her 
exact image — ^had the misfortune to marry unhappily." 

Stuart-Cumberley dropped an ivory paper-knife, 
and stooped to recover it. 

" — And by her marriage to give bitter offence to her 
father, whose only child she was — ^his only child, please 
remember." 

Suppose you were closely watching a cockatrice, and 
it suddenly turned into a crab, you would experience 
the kind of smprise that flashed across Mr Cumberley's 
stem face, to be inunediately repressed. After that he 
remained calm, cold and attentive, scarcely moving a 
muscle as Mrs Greenwood's staccato tones ran on. 

"' Though my father died when I was a mere child, 
I remember him perfectly. There were shocking 
scenes — all his fault, of course. He held a very good 
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appointment in Calcutta and there was plenty of money. 
He was a remarkably handsome man, and very popular 
but had a temper. He died suddenly — ^was found, 
indeed, shot — a revolver near him — and it turned out 
he was in money troubles. She and I were left with a 
mere pittance doled out by her father. I have often 
heard her say, poor dear, that he was the hardest, 
most unforgiving old curmudgeon in existence, and 
that he was keeping her out of a fortune that should 
rightfully be hers. But law is too expulsive for poor 
people, and so we had to suffer, while he was revelling 
in his stolen wealth. She always hoped to live to see 
his widkedness exposed — ^all our misfortunes come from 
that cruel person, she used to say, and I understood 
her to speak of her father— or step-father — I believe he 
was that. You will be surprised to hear that she never 
spoke of him by name — ^and I asked no questions, so I 
never heard it. After she died, poor dear, I married, 
and the miserable allowance was doled out to me 
through a firm of London lawyers. Baker & Dalston. 
Naturally the old man is dead long ago, but somebody 
has the money, and is interested in keeping us out of it. 
I can't get any information from the lawyers. Of 
course, they are in the plot, if they are not the principals. 
Now you understand what a wretched state of things it 
is. Actually I don't know how to get a trousseau for my 
darling girl ! It is bad enough her marrying without a 
doty but it is absolutely impossible for me to give her 
anything out of my poor income — such an uncertain 
one too! I can't tell you what my agonies have been 
when I have pictured myself dying and leaving Ruby 
alone in the world. It is more than likdy that the pit- 
tance, such as it is, will stop at my death. And now I 
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want to explain why I have come to you. There are 
these lawyers — ^now if you would be so noble as to find 
liiem out, and have just a confidential talk, I feel sure 
you would get near the truth, and be able to frighten 
them into giving up some of the spoil. My instinct led 
me to trust you, to be convinced that you have only to 
speak. You are my Ruby's friend — ^you are a good 
man, a great man — ^you can see what a dreadful diffi- 
culty we are in — the victims to the third generation 
either of insane animosity or downright robbery. They 
will bow down to money — these rascals — ah, there is 
more robbing of widows and orphans going on than the 
world imagines! If my dearest husband had Uved — 
think what it was to lose the most devoted of husbands 
when my child was only three years old! And then if 
I had died of grief — ^what despair, what horror! If 
you can save me from the anguish of manying my 
darhng with scarcely a decent frock to her back, my 
eternal gratitude would be yours — mind you, Mr Cum- 
berley, I don't ask for alms. I am too proud for that 
— ^pride has, perhaps, always been my bane — I should 
scorn to take anything but my legal and lawful rights. 
If my mother was an only child, pray who has a right 
to her father's property but myself and my daughter? " 

" I understood it to be a question of a step-father," 
Stuart-Cumberley observed in the driest of tones. 
" But no matter! I will make a note of the lawyer's 
name, and if I can do anything, you may count on me, 
for your daughter's sake. I regret to appear to hurry 
you, but I am rather particularly engaged. May I 
inquire for your carriage? " 

" Dear, dear Mr Cumberley, thank you a million 
times! If all men were generous and noble-minded 
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as you are! Oh, my darling cfafld, what happiness! 
And now, I won't keep you a minute longer, but I must 
ask one inmiense favour. Ruby has set her heart on 
being given away by you. You won*t disappoint the 
dear girl, will you, dear Bfr Ciunberley? " 

** I am going abroad immediately, and I never go 
to weddings. Yoiu: daughter has my best wishes, but 
I shall not be there to give them in person." 

He held open the door, and Sophie found herself 
bowed out. She bundled into her fly in high glee, for 
she had got all she wanted. She remembered that he 
had somehow evaded shaking hands, but that did not 
matter. "Grim old oddity!" she said to herself. 
" Full of cranks. Now that he has promised to tackle 
Baker & Dalston he is bound either to squeeze out 
some money or to supply it himself. Ruby wiQ get her 
trousseau, poor pet ! Not a glimpse of those diamonds, 
though. I only hope and trust the old gentleman is 
not mad and has forgotten all about them ! ' 

An intimation from Stuart-Cumberley's London 
banker that a box, contents unknown, had been 
deposited with him to await instructions, put this 
anxiety at rest. 

A fortnight before the wedding Mrs Greenwood was 
made entirdy happy by a notice from Messrs Baker & 
Dalston that five thousand pounds had been placed to 
Ruby's credit. 

" Now this confirms me in the belief that we are 
being kept out of a fortune. Ruby," she, however, de- 
clared. " It is in the interest of some iniquitous wretch 
to pay this paltry sum as hush-money. Oh, if I could 
only set the law on him! The five thousand won't go 
far, dear, but a few bills don't matter. Hinton can pay 
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them when you are married. Akmansbmy can't 
possibly live long; he gets through a bottle of brandy 
a day, and a dozen or two of champagne. My precious 
duck, your Sophie will live to see you a peeress — and 
then, I have a great mind to fish up some old friend 
from the past and give you a respectable step-father." 

" Anything to make you happy, Sophie. You may 
do that or set up a carriage, or go into a nice house of 
your own. I must think of you in comfort." 

Ruby was sitting on the floor with her head in 
Sophie's lap. In these daj^ she alternated between 
wild spirits and deep depression. 

" WeU, ducky, it's like this," said Sophie. " If I 
take a house, I should be cooped up with servants on 
rainy days when nobody called, whereas now I can in- 
dulge in a good gobble-gossip with Mrs Potter. Of 
course, she is no more the ' decayed lady ' she calls her- 
self than Punch's wife Judy is — ^but she amuses me with 
her stories of the other lodger, and there it is ! As for 
a carriage — ^it is mighty fine, of course, to be ' carriage 
company ' — Mrs Potter would worship me — ^but to 
please myself I would sooner crawl about in a wheel- 
chair, stopping to chat with my gossips and to peer into 
the shops — a vast deal sooner, than d3ang of terror 
scrambling up the hills! No, darling, I'll just stop on 
with Mrs Potter — ^think what a cook she is! — and talk 
about my Ruby. She adores you, child, though you 
tease her so shamefully." 

And so it remained for the present. 

Mrs Greenwood kept the secret of her visit to Stuart- 
Cumberley, and Ruby wore her orange-blossoms — 
symbols of faith, love, purity and proud motherhood — 
to the admiration of all. With a prodigious lie on her 
lips she went forth into her new life. 



BOOK III 
"GOBLIN MARKET" 

" all world*s-hopbs as drbams do fly." 

Sylvester. 



CHAPTER I 

TWO QUEENS AND A KNIGHT 

A BRONZED man on the departure platform at 
Paddington, with a portmanteau that had seen 
much honourable service, and a little way off a graceful 
figure in dark purple cloth and sables, with a man, a 
maid, a small dog, several large porters, and a mountain 
of luggage. 

These two presently became aware of one another as 
the object of most interest among a scatter of hurrying, 
questioning people, careworn with the fear of losing 
their trains and their possessions. Having looked, 
their detached expressions at once changed to pleased 
recognition, and they made a simultaneous movement 
to shake hands. 

Two years and a half had passed since Major Qoud 
and Ruby Greenwood had met. He had come home 
from abroad, been cordially received by Mrs Penny- 
stone, and found Helena waiting for him. The marriage 
was to take place in about three months. 

Mrs Hinton Elm's warm greeting spoke for itself, 

but a word told him that " the good news " was no 

longer news to her ; Helena had written at once. 

You are going back to Bath, of course," she said. 

So am I." 

Your baggage looks as if you were transporting 

a whole household,** he remarked with an amused 

smUe. 
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" That is exactly what I am doing — you see us all 
here." 

He glanced quickly for Mr Elm, and she lightly con- 
tinued, " My husband is touring round the world with 
his apes — I mean his dramatic company. It amuses 
him, but it would not amuse me. I had an offer of a 
charming house in Bath, and took it for the sake of 
being near Helena and other old friends. Now I shall 
be in the way — ^but I'll try not to be. Sukey Fitz- 
walter will be home for Christmas." 

" I thought she was in India." 

" She has not finished her training yet. Whenever 
we meet I try to coax or terrify her into giving it up — 
no good — Sukey is a rock! she will never swerve." 

" If it comes to a question between you and me with 
Helena it is I who shall have to retire." 

Ruby laughed and shook her head. 

"Of course you will disappear into a smoking 
carriage," she said, as they went towiards the train. 

" No. If you will let me, I will come in your 
carriage." 

" Please do. I seem to have heaps to say to you.*' 

Cloud had a first-class ticket; it cost twenty-five 
shillings for that brief journey, but it had not occurred 
to him that with his frequent runs to town this was 
rather an extravagance for a man of his means on the 
point of marriage. 

He could not help watching Ruby as she arranged 
herself among her wraps, papers, bags, and so forth, 
for she was one of those women whose movements 
exercise a sort of fascination over their neighbours, 
whether they are occupied with other persons or wholly 
taken up with their own small affairs. There was no 
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sdf-consciousness about her, and she always appeared 
interested in her surroundings. She had changed in a 
way difGicult to define since her marriage, but at least 
had gained in repose, in distinction, since the removal 
of poor Sophie's touch — or smear — and she had not lost 
the grace of a sweet temper actively desirous to please. 

If she had paid a price for experience it was hinted 
at in a lessening of early youth's imperious behef that 
for it the sun must shine, the earth revolve, and the 
moon bestow her light. She was consequently not less, 
but more attractive. 

The " Flying Dutchman " rushed along the old 
broad gauge with smooth perfection of motion, and the 
two and a quarter hours went by very quickly. They 
talked chiefly of Helena. 

" You have won against long odds," she said. " And 
now you can make up to her for the bad time she has 
had. She has been bothered and told she was naughty 
— you can guess why." 

" Teased to give me up? " 

"That kind of thing. Mrs Pennystone was just 
like a milliner who wants to find a head to suit an expen- 
sive hat before the season is over, and Helena declined 
to be fitted." 

He stroked his silky moustache thoughtfully. '^ I 
generally get what I want," he observed. " I take a 
deal of beating when it is a question of getting my own 
way. I knew Helena would not fail me. There is only 
one thing I would not do for her, that is leave the Army." 

" Suppose she wanted you to give up smoking? " 

" She would not be so unreasonable." 

Ruby said laughingly, " I know what men mean 
when they protest they are ready to give up anything." 
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"WeU— what?" 

"Just nothing at all. They count on not being 
taken at their word. I am afraid you are safe with 
Helena." 

" I should never marry a girl who wanted to make 
foolish stipulations; women should not be selfish." 

"The only really nice men are those with selfish 
wives — ^haven't you observed it? Unselfishness, unless 
carefully kept under, is ruinous to husbands and 
children." 

He looked in her charming face, wondering a little 
whether she acted on this brandished theory, and then 
wondering more what sort of man Hinton Elm could be 
to leave her alone for so long, simply for his own pleasure. 
He had appeared to be madly in love. " A brute," he 
said to himself, " merely a brute." 

" It makes me a little sad coming to Bath without 
my mother being there to welcome me. We were 
always so wildly glad to meet again. Dear thing — she 
is very happy in India ! Did you know she had married 
again? She did so miss me — ^and then an old friend 
turned up, a very wealthy wine merchant, and she was 
delighted to go back to India. Some day I shall pay 
her a visit." Ruby was wholly tender when she spoke 
of her ramshackle Sophie. 
It is a great loss to you." 

Sukey and I shall hobnob over the fire and talk 
about the past. It is the greatest mistake possible to 
look back, but we shall. We are the survivors — oh, 
what fun we all used to have together! " 

There was a ring of keen regret in her voice, but she 
laughed it away. " I sha'n't get Sukey to be morbid," 
she said. 
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** Is it morbid to wonder if such and such things had 
been, or had not been, what would have happened? '' 

'' That is the most morbid mouldiness of all! " 

It was dark when they came in sight of the familiar 
hills dotted over with serpentine strings and beaded 
rows of lights, with Bath lying in the luminous hollow 
at their feet. The effect was almost fantastically 
pretty, and Ruby's eyes sparkled. 

" Bath— Bath— Bath! " 

And Helena, on the narrow, dingy platfcnm, waiting 
for her friend; Qoud had happened to come by an 
earlier train than she expected. To see him with Ruby 
doubled the delight of the meeting, and to see Ruby 
with him made the heart of the girl sing a paean of joy, 
for it left her nothing to ask of Fortime. These two 
were dearest of all the world to her, and the measure of 
her love was heaped up and running over because there 
were too few to ask for a share. 

Seeing Ruby was all alone with no gay, jubilant 
welcome to expect from her Sophie, and possibly a little 
soreness because of a negligent husband, her first care 
must be for her Mend. So they parted with Qoud at 
the station, but he promised to call for her in an hour, 
and Ruby's last word flung back at him was an invita- 
tion to dme with her and Helena to-morrow. Helena 
had seen to the house in Queen's Square being pleasantly 
ready for Ruby's reception, and when Qoud came in it 
looked as if it had been Uved in for some time, except 
that in the entrance, to which Flaxman groups by 
Adams, in stucco, gave distinction, there was still a pile 
of luggage. 

In the large and lofty drawing-room was a brilliant 
fire, a shaded lamp or two. and the perfume of exotic 
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flowers. Ruby was in a mulberry-coloured velvet tea- 
gown with a lace cravat, and a necklaqe of old enamel. 
The low light shining on her chestnut hair made a red- 
gold halo round her head. She gave him a warm greet- 
ing, but he was silent and moody, and Helena caught a 
glance he shot at Ruby that surprised and disappointed 
her; it seemed to express a sort of baffled questioning 
with disUke or distrust at the back of it. 

Ruby, however, was unaffected by his mood, and 
for the short time they were there she was as irrespon- 
sibly gay as Helena had ever known her, and they two 
laughed together over childish reminiscences and any 
trifle that came to hand. 

They wished/ no good-byes -for Ruby was dining in 
the Crescent informally that evening. As Helena and 
Cloud came out into the cold and foggy square, where 
yeUow gasUghts blinked at intervals, the contrast 
struck keenly with that glowing interior. To Helena 
it appeared like a symbol of the cold world outside the 
warm nest which contained the jewel of her happiness. 

" I can only think of one thing to wish for," she said 
with her hand in his arm under cover of the darkness, 
" that you and Ruby should be friends. I think you 
will be for my sake. I think you are the only person 
who entirely escaped her charm." 

" She used to be surrounded by love-sick youths," 
he returned indifferently. " I don't enter into com- 
petitions of that sort." 

" You thought her a mere coquette? But the real 
Ruby is not that." 

" She is very fond of Helena — I am jealous." 

" You — ^jealous, Templer? It is not possible! " 

There was a happy, laughing note in Helena's voice. 
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" I don't mean to share you with anyone. How 
can I help wishing that Mrs Ehn had not chosen this 
winter to come to Bath? I acknowledge that she is 
attractive — ^pretty— dever — ^but we should have done 
very well without her. Why did Elm leave her? Why 
did she not go with him? She is a very independent 
yoimg lady! I hope you will not take her for your 
example, Helena. It is a wife's duty to follow her 
husband, and I shall keep you to it. Will you say I am 
a tyrant, my dearest? " 

"Certainly I shall," whispered Helena, giving a 
small squeeze to his arm. " And — I shall not be left at 
home ! But you must try to accept Ruby as you would 
have to if she had been my sister. She is all I have by 
way of a sister, and if it had not been for her I should 
have had rather a dismal childhood. She wiU soon see 
it if you dislike her — " 

" It is absurd to say I dislike her ! Surely you might 
understand. I hope I shall be decently civil to any 
friend of yours, Helena, only — ^very naturally — I want 
you to mj^elf." 

"You shall have as much of me as I can give, 
Templer — ^as much of my company, I mean — ^as for my- 
self, it is all — ^all, every bit yours, every hour I live. 
When you were away, you seemed to me as real and as 
dose as now that you are here." 

" You are much too good for me, my white rose." 

In a short dark walk alone with Templer, and yet 
among other people— -or in their atmosphere — ^Helena was 
at her ease. Even now, after some weeks of an openly- 
ackilowledged engagement, she had not got over the 
constraint she had fdt long ago, when first she met him 
outside ball-rooms. It seemed as if she was more in 

N 
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love with him in absence than when they were together, 
because there was that shyness, or shrinking, or what- 
ever else it might be called, that weighed upon their 
intercourse. ' 

The girl was fastidiously disinclined for " much " of 
anything, and in her secret heart she wished for some 
social bye-law to limit extravagance in — for example — 
kisses. Templer was a demonstrative lover, but she 
supposed men were all alike, and that there was an 
established code among engaged couples. It seemed to 
her somewhat lacking in the higher ideal of conduct— or 
even civilisation — ^but she submitted because she could 
not bear to cross him. She ardently desired that he 
should grow accustomed to Ruby, and take pleasure in 
her brilliancy, for when the three of them were together 
they were never dull or constrained, and she knew that 
she showed to far more advantage than in the self- 
consciousness of a tite^drtHe. She was then quite her- 
self and radiantly happy. 

As the days passed on, and they were inevitably 
thrown together, she was gratified by observing that 
Templer left off complaining and seemed to be amused 
by Ruby. She expressed her satisfaction. 

" Oh, yes," he answered cheerfully. " It is no use 
sulking over it. Mrs Elm would be very lonely without 
you, and you are a dear, good child to be so faithful to 
your friend. By the way, that chestnut of mine is a bit 
lively for you to ride and Mrs Elm has taken a fancy to 
it. You won't mind if I lend it to her, Nellie, wiU you ? " 

" No, indeed! " Helena cried on the impulse of the 
moment — ^her first impulses were always generous. 
Then she added, "Will you explain to Aunt Bess? 
Because I shall have to hire a horse to ride." 
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One wet afternoon, when she was idling with her 
friend over the fire in the Queen's Square drawing-room, 
Ruby hfted a comer of the veil for the first time. 

** Why am I slviays a cork on the stream? " she 
questioned. ^' A hobbling plaything for the current. 
When I think that I really wished to marry Hinton, I 
can scarcely believe it. One always says — ^why on 
earth did I do it? — ^when it is too late. Why didn't I 
see that it spelt m-i-s-e-r-y? " 

" Is it as bad as that, Ruby? " 

*' It could scarcely be worse. It would be if he had 
not the grace to desert me— only there is the indignity 
of that. I can put up with a great deal when it is not 
under my eyes, but when he comes back! The dread 
of that is always hanging over me. Of course there is 
a remedy, but it needs some hardening, and it is an 
expensive luxury to free oneself." 

" Ruby — ^has it come to that? ** 

Helena was deeply shocked. ** Brought close to 
one that seems so grim and inhuman," she said. 

" What an innocent you are, child! I can't remem- 
ber when I knew nothing of the wicked world." 

" It is so ugly— I hate it." 

" It is ugly." 

" He was wildly in love with you, Ruby. How do 
such things come to pass? " 

" Generally it is just that people must have a new 
excitement, and then the pace gains — ^and pom-pom- 
pom — ^there is a crash and a smash! " 

" Gardez vous at the top," murmured Helena. 

" Don't you think I was rather good to flee away 
from London? " Ruby asked. " It really is a little 
difGicult there if one wants to lead a harmless life. A 
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woman left alone is expected to flirt — ^it is made very 
easy. If she has not a flagrant flirtation on hand she 
is supposed to be sly. If you had not been here, Nell, 
I could not have done it. I came simply for your sake. 
I love old Bath, but there are associations that make 
it sometimes rather tragic for me." 

" Now I realise what a difficult position you are in, 
Ruby," Helena said. " It behoveth you to be exceed- 
ing discreet, my dear." 

" Am I not discreet? " 

" Oh, yes, truly! As discreet, so far, as the princess 
who, to prove her discretion, rolled the bad prince down 
a lull in a barrel stuck full of nails. The bad prince has 
not tiuned up as yet? " 

"No." 

Ruby stared into the fire, and presently laughed. 

" At present I can only see Hinton in the barrel — 
it would do him a world of good." 

Having broken the ice. Ruby went on to tell Helena 
more of her experiences during the last two years, a 
history that startled and saddened the girl who knew 
nothing of the world on its seamy side, or at least only 
by a glimpse here and there through some small peep- 
hole. She was feeling very heavy-hearted when a loud, 
imperative knock resoimded. 

" Your * finzy * — ^to quote an American miss," said 
Ruby. " His Imock always saj^s — open intunediatety, 
or I'll puU the house down. I'm off to finish a thrilling 
novel upstairs, until you two have worn out the re- 
newal of vows." 

"Don't go!" 

But Ruby ran away laughing. 



CHAPTER II 

" ONE AND ONE, AND A SHADOWY THIRD " 

IT appeared now that Ruby had done what even love 
could not accx>mplish — the cobwebs between Cloud 
and Helena were swept away, and all three were happy 
together. 

On Christmas Day they all dined with the Penny- 
stones, and the party included, among others, Stuart- 
Cumberley. A ray of genial warmth that penetrated 
that long succession of centuries issued from the stable 
at Bethlehem and touched even the Pennystone house- 
hold. It was the one day in the year when a genial 
atmosphere was certain to prevail, of which Helena 
and the servants enjoyed their share. 

Ruby had put on the necklace belonging to the 
Cumberley diamonds to do honour to the day and to 
the giver. 

" Well? " Mr Cumberley held her hand, hunching 
his shoulders a little, and looking down into her face 
put a whole catechism into his keen hawk eyes. 

'^ It is perfectly delightful seeing you again," she 
said. '^What made you think of coming here for 
Christmas? I know it was the big, big wish I sent fly- 
ing after you." 

"You wished — did you? Well, I came. Where 
is your husband? " 

"Personally conducting a company of talented 

amateurs round the globe," was her airy answer. 
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" Wonderful, isn't it, the uncomfortable things people 
invent by way of amusement? I don't suppose they 
are wanted anywhere, but still they go, with sdl the fuss 
and importance of carrying out a work for which the 
whole world is waiting." 

" An expensive hobby! " 

"Yes, and it all comes out of Hinton's pocket. 
What would the people who scraped the money together 
think of this way of dispersing it! " 

Ruby sat next her old friend at the cheery dinner- 
table, where holly sprigs shone among Seyton Penny- 
stone's old plate. 

" So— he has nothing better to do with time than to 
kill it in a cap-and-bells? " Mr Cumberley said, resum- 
ing the subject. 

" Nothing! I wonder when the end of the world 
comes if we English will be found still playing with our 
toys? " 

The dark face smiled on her. 

"' Come! I am glad you have got a footing on that 
road," he said. 

" What road? Not that white one among the stars 
you used to show us — I missed the sign-posts." 

'^ The road that leads to the highlands of thought." 

'' I imagine thought more like the wood you cannot 
see for the trees." 

Helena said to Qoud, " It is curious how well those 
two have always understood one another. It is as if 
when one was hewn out of the block the other was 
made of a bit that was left over." 

" Queer child! " 

He smiled caressingly on her, and added, '* What 
nonsense comes into your little head! " 
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Helena knew that love makes diminutives, but she 
wished Templer would treat her as an equal. He was 
more matter-of-fact than she had imagined, and she 
had to remember to cross her " t's " and dot her " i's '* 
if she did not want to be laughed at for being fanciful. 

He was engrossed for the moment by that couple 
opposite. 

^^ To flirt as she does/' he said suddenly, '* a woman 
must be heartless. She coquettes with that old naan 
as if she thought him the first being on earth ; naturally, 
his vanity is pleased." . 

" My opinion is not worth much," Helena returned, 
" but I do not think her heartless or him vain." 

'^ So long as she is amused she cares for nothing 
else," he said bitterly. " Is not that being heartless? " 

" If it is true; but it is not." 

"What? You want to induce me to think sne 
could love? " 

" I know no one so affectionate as Ruby — ^that is 
her charm." 

"Affectionate people are always cold-hearted. 
You don't understand what I mean by love, Nellie. It 
is passion that must trample over every obstacle to 
reach its end — ^passion that possesses, and rules and 
devours. A man in love is a demoniac — ^he is not 
answerable for what he does." 

" That is being a demoniac! " 

Helena thought he was purposely exaggerating. 
He seemed to be in a perverse mood to-night. 

"She could twist that old man round her little 
finger," he went on angrily. " Can't you see it ? It is a 
power — ^women have been burnt at the stake for less than 
that. Why did Elm leave her ? Have you any idea ? ' ' 
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" Because he is bad and silly — ^mad too, I should 
think. I wish he were drowned in the Pacific," Helena 
flared out. 

"Why, NeUie!" 

"Well, even you are inclined to blame her! See 
what a cruel thing it is to leave her alone to fight her 
own battles." 

"You fight very vigorously for your friend," he 
said, becoming gentle all of a sudden. 

" In all the world there is no one sweeter than Ruby, 
or a better friend." 

He made no reply to this, but gazed thoughtfully 
across the table. 

"She will not ride my chestnut," he began pre- 
sently. " I offered it, and she declines. But she is 
very fond of riding. I could take you both out with 
the harriers." 

" Not after a hare," protested Helena. " The poor 
wee thing sits up and cries." 

"Nonsense, my dear child! You are too full of 
fancies." 

Helena reflected, but did not retract. After dinner 
Cloud began about the himting with Ruby. 

" I used to hunt in a style of my own when I was 
young," she informed him. "If the meet happened 
to be near enough we used to run on our own feet — oh, 
Wally Fitzwalter and I — ^but what we loved to do was 
to hire a couple of old screws and pound after the 
hounds. We became quite famous ; I wonder we were 
not turned off the field a dozen times. Poor Sophie 
used to expect me to be brought home in Uttle bits, but 
of course nothing happened but a few spills. I followed 
Wally over anything. If Helena got leave we might 
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have some days with ' the Duke's.' Will you look out 
for an animal possible for me to ride, Major Cloud? " 

" With pleasure, but I think you had better change 
your mind about the chestnut mare — she will not do 
for Helena." 

" No." She shook her head, smiling. " I want a 
brave old screw, blind of one eye, a trifle broken- 
winded, and apt to go lame — that will remind me of the 
days when to go a-himting was heaven on earth. Your 
chestnut is a perfect animal — she would make a day with 
the hounds a mere human pleasure — ^glorified vanity." 

She went oft to the piano to play Scotch airs for 
Stuart-Cumberley. The old man crossed over at her 
nod and sat by talking to her in low tones. Her 
Titianesque head, moving, as she answered him, in the 
soft light of the candles, was set in a flashing, scintillat- 
ing pool of diamonds. 

Cloud's eyes seemed fastened unwillingly on the 
group. He frowned, gnawed his lip, and twisted his 
moustache. He found that Mrs Pennystone was 
speaking to him. 

" It is always the way, you know; when a thorough- 
paced coquette chooses she can twist yoimg and old 
about her fingers. We must admit that there is some- 
thing unusuaJly fascinating about her — ^there always 
was — ^but it is a pity Helena has been content to put 
her first. I know what you are thinking — there is the 
Cumberley fortune, and it would be a monstrous thing 
if it went out of the family. Ruby Elm is an immense 
favourite of mine, but Helena is his cousin. It is really 
a pity Ruby came to Bath now — ^he might have for- 
gotten her and remembered Helena's claims. Really, 
I am beginning to be uneasy about it." 
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"The money had not occurred to me. I was 
struck by the diamonds." 

" Ah, the diamonds ! It took me a long while to 
get over that surprise, but old bachelors invariably 
have their freaks. I fully expect Helena's wedding 
present to be sumptuous. Diamonds may be his hobby 
— ^they are a good investment, you know." 

" They are very pretty," he remarked inconse- 
quently. 

The notion of hunting once in her head, Ruby took 
it up as ardently as if she had been reared in the heart 
of " the Duke's country." That was Ruby's way — ^the 
thing in hand was the one thing to Uve for. 

But she required practice in jumping, and Miss New- 
castle was easily coaxed into lending a field in which 
jumps could be arranged. It was all in train, when 
Mrs Pennystone sprang upon them the disconcerting 
news of her having undertaken an important stall at a 
bazaar to be held at the Rooms after Easter. 

" I'm afraid you must spare Helena to me some- 
times," she said smilingly to Cloud, one day. " I must 
have her for my secretary, and there will be a good deal 
to be done, looking up contributions and working. 
Helena is a beautiful worker, and she will be very busy. 
Her trousseau will not take up very much of her time, 
but a large stall is no trifle to fill and arrange for in 
time." 

" My dear girl, what does this mean? " Ruby cried 
when she had heard of this fell design. " What fiend 
put this bazaar notion into Aunt Bess's head? " 

" That stall will eat me up— consume me," wailed 
Helena. ^' I know! It means being at Aunt Bess's 
elbow with a pencil and a list at any hour of the day; it 
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means — she says I must give up the idea of riding 
because it will take up too much time." 

Tears were not far from Helena's eyes. It was one 
of those disappointments youth feels so crushingly that 
age remembers it. 

There was nothing to prevent Ruby from riding 
after the hounds, and it was not difficult to persuade 
her that she might as well ride the chestnut mare since 
Helena must be left at home. 

The bazaar went through as much cursing as the 
jackdaw of Rheims, but it flourished as that penitent 
bird did not. Helena used to see off the happy himting 
party when she could, and then go about that endless 
business of the stall. She felt like the queen who had 
to pluck nettles and spin them into shirts for her en- 
chanted brothers. The nettles stung her and brought 
the water into her eyes, and she was kept hard at her 
task. 

She was waiting one morning before Ruby's door 
for the O'Haras, Ruby stroking the chestnut's fine, 
fidgety head, and chattering about the prospects of the 
day. She looked the trimmest, most graceful Diana 
of the Chase possible. 

"' It is impossible to care for any other mortal 
thing," she declared, "when you have once caught 
sight of Mr Fox's brush. We miss you very much, 
Helena, but I know that if you were to run away you 
would be locked up on bread and water." 

That small, careless " we " struck Helena like a 
hazel switch coming back in your face when you are 
pushing your way through a copse. She was no more 
jealous than if Ruby had been Templer's sister, but it 
brought home to her the fact that his chief interest at 
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the present time was shared, not with herself, but with 
Ruby. Those hours and hours spent in the htmting- 
fidd, and in riding to the distant meets, were bringing 
those two into the easy intimacy of friendship that she 
had never attained with her lover. Ruby laughed and 
mocked at the serious man, scolded him, neglected 
him, was late for appointments— threw him over when 
she chose to do so, sent him away when she did not 
want him. 

All this treatment he bore with patient meekness, 
whereas he had let Helena know that he very much dis- 
liked being kept waiting or thwarted in the smallest 
particulars. She blamed her own sh}niess and inex- 
perience, and admired Ruby's savoir vivre— envied her 
a little for being able to treat Templer in a casual, fear- 
less way as if he had been any other man — sighed at her 
own timidity. 

He stood there chatting about the horses, the best 
way to the meet and such matters, turning with a word 
to her now and then, just as grown-ups take inter- 
mittent notice of a child. Why was she a child in his 
eyes? It must be her own fault. The O'Haras rode 
up as he was becoming impatient to be off. 

" My dear Helena! " Mrs O'Hara called out in her 
soft, mocking voice, " why on earth are you not coming 
with us? " 

"Uncle Seyton never would let me hunt!" said 
Helena. 

" Rubbish! You should have come to me. I 
would have wheedled him out of that nonsense." 

"It is Aunt Bess and the bazaar tyranny," ex- 
plained Ruby. 

" I should roll ofi at the sight of a stone wall/' 
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Helena said, gallantly making the best of it. '' It is too 
late now to begin." 

** If * Don't care * came to be hanged, * Too late ' 
certainly cut his own throat.** 

Mrs O'Hara bent from her saddle and touched 
Helena lightly with her hunting-crop. 

Captain O'Hara said something pleasant in the 
silver tones to which he owed a great part of his extreme 
popularity. Cloud mounted Ruby, and the party 
moved off with a light clatter of hoofs on the paved 
road that made Helena suddenly fed as if she must cry. 
They were going to enjoy themselves so gloriously, and 
she was left to take round notes and induce dull 
people to do what they did not wish to do. 



CHAPTER III 

" MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND " 

IT was a non-hunting day, and Helena had been all 
the morning with Ruby. Cloud came in shortly 
before Itmcheon. 

" What, alone? " he said, holding both Helena's 
hands and shooting quick, unsmiling glances round. 

Ruby had fled at the sound of his knock. 

" Ruby has letters to write," explained Helena. 

** Letters? There is the whole day for that. The 
truth is she avoids me. This is the third time she has 
flown as I came in. Have I offended her? " 

Helena was gathering up silks and wools scattered 
when she jumped up to greet him. His abrupt ques- 
tion and the annoyance he showed so plainly surprised 
her and chilled her words. Ruby offended — ^when 
they had those long rides together four times a week! 
How terribly touchy Templer must be. 

" You can't imagine you have offended her," she 
answered. " You are such good friends now." 

" I don't understand it. I suppose it is merely a 
whim. Women would be much easier to deal with if 
they were more straightforward. Even you, Helena, 
I don't always know what you are thinking, and you 
seemed to me perfectly transparent." 

" What, only a sheet of glass without even a paint- 
ing on it? " 

** Why do you catch me up? It is a bad trick — 

you have learnt it of your friend." 

206 
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Suddenly she found herself in his arms being kissed 
with hard vehemence. She drew away out of his 
embrace as quickly as she could. 

" I think you have a very cold nature," he said with 
agitation. *' You must try to understand me, Helena. 
Perhaps you think me irritable — I am not, but my feel- 
ings are strong, and certain things get on my nerves. 
I am not good enough for you, but you must tsdce me for 
what I am — ^without any superhuman virtues. You 
must not set me on a pedestal." 

" Do I? " questioned Helena. 

She was not so sure about that as she might have 
been at an early stage of their acquaintance. Un- 
doubtedly she had begun by setting him on a most 
exalted pedestal, but insensibly he had come down. 
While his mental attitude towards her was still that of 
the superior — the hero who stoops to lift a weak, and 
perhaps foohsh, woman to the throne of his heart, hers 
had changed with imperceptible degrees until, now that 
he disclaimed the lofty place, she knew that it was no 
longer his. 

She was no simpleton ; with the unerring instinct of 
the heart she recognised his weaknesses and accepted 
them as part of the man. 

" Why are you always fenced in with needles and 
pins and thimbles? " he urged fretfully. " I hate to 
see a woman busy. I wish you had the spirit to rebel 
against slaving for your aimt." 

She tossed her embroidery aside. 

"It is a bother," she said S}anpathetically. "I 
haven't a fury of industry upon me, but I can't refuse 
to help— though I hate the bazaar now. I was thank- 
ful for work while you were away." 
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"I wish we were married," he said with gloomy 
earnestness. 

Helena smiled with bright eyes and reached out a 
hand to him. 

" Two months and a week or two," she said in a low, 
sweet voice. " It will soon pass." 

"To you, perhaps, because you are so calm and 
cold! " he exclaimed. " It is a senseless thing — ^this 
waiting — ^just because Mrs Pennystone finds it con- 
venient! You don't know what you are to me, 
Helena." 

He kissed her hand and then moved restlessly to a 
window, came back, and stood with his hand on her 
shoulder. 

" I know what you are to me," she said tenderly. 

He drew back suddenly, his quick eyes flashing 
towards the door. He had heard a rustle — a touch on 
the handle. 

Ruby entered. 

Shortly after this the hunting came to an abrupt 
end in a spell of frost unusually severe for Bath and its 
neighbourhood. Hunting men and women went about 
piteously, while the rest of the world cheered up and 
hurried to get their skates in order. 

The ironmongers did a flourishing trade, while the 
other shops might just as well put up their shutters, for 
all Bath hurried right and left to flooded meadows. 

Then the canal froze, and select parties gathered in 
the smooth sweeps which the track of the barges left 
dear. The sky remained a clear, sunny blue, the ice 
grew so thick that the barges were stopped, and then 
authentic news came from the Bath and County Qub 
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that the lake at Corsham was safe, and kind permission 
was given to go on the one stretch of really good ice 
within reach of the city. 

Ruby was among the first to put on her skates. 
She forgot fox and hounds, and talked of nothing but 
cutting figures. Cloud was a beautiful skater, and 
undertook to teach her. 

Here again Helena was at a disadvantage, for she 
had rarely been allowed to go on the ice. However, she 
was determined not to lose the fun, and — ^not to be left 
at home any more. A large and merry party met and 
went out by a morning train, to be presently dispersed 
aU over the lake in groups that appeared smaU and rare 
on the wide expanse. 

The frosty air tingled with glorious sunshine, the 
ice spread out a sheet of grey glass over the depths 
below, and the trees in the park stood up against the 
pinky nacre of the sky in the phantom loveliness of leaf- 
less tracery. Enough snow had fallen to he hard and 
spotless where there were no warm drifts of russet 
leaves. 

Scarlet capes and caps made welcome dots of colour 
among the skaters, but the whole scene was dreamy and 
subdued, the stillness broken only by the clink or long 
swish of the skates, and the tinkle of voices here and 
there. A line of some ten or a dozen friends linked 
hands and sped down the lake. An impetuous skater 
dashed headlong into them, caught a girl in his arms to 
save her and himself, spun round and round, took off 
his hat and sped on without a word, while she took 
hands again and a ripple of laughter ran along the 
string as the men and maidens swept onward gaily as 
before. 
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There were brave little girls struggling to keep their 
feet under instruction, and there was a Canadian carv- 
ing figures on the ice with the graceful precision of a 
swallow in its winged flight. 

Ruby's party ate lunch with their skates on their 
feet, in skating spirits. The Fitzwalters were there in 
force, none missing but Wally, who was alwaj^ first and 
foremost in any sport. Helena missed his sunshiny 
presence, and wondered if Ruby thought of dear, 
cheery, noisy, heartbroken Fitz. They were gathered 
up and borne ofi triumphantly to tea at Stanford 
Manor, and went home by train from that Uttle station. 

Sukey was one of the most vigorous and entirely 
happy skaters. She made the most of her holiday, and 
smiled when they dubbed her " Dr Sue," and offered 
to break a leg in order to gratify her. 

" It is a pity you are going to marry like all the rest 
of the world," she said to Helena. " You might have 
joined me for a bit and done something in London, even 
if you could not take to my work, which is the most 
interesting in the world." 

" Imagine Unde Seyton and Aunt Bess! " laughed 
Helena. " Unde Seyton says ' poor girl,' sadly, when 
you are mentioned, as if you were dead." 

" Well, an5rivay, you will have something to Uve for 
when you are married, Nell. It doesn't much matter 
whether you marry a good or a bad husband — your 
Ufe wiU be filled up." 

" Do you know what Mr Cumberley calls us all? — 
* lotus-eaters ' — ^and I suppose we are. I confess, 
Sukey, I was horribly tired of the * petty round ' of 
amusement and the very ' common task ' of paying 
calls before Templer came back. No other thirty 
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a 

months of days and nights could ever be so long in my 
experience." 

'* Perhaps not. Somehow, I was not much pleased 
when I heard you were going to marry Major Cloud, 
but I suppose you know best what suits you, and 
marriage is not a bad profession when you toke things 
in earnest — ^needs pulling yourself together, and taking 
the rubs smiling-— doesn't it? " 

" How I should love to be with you, Sukey, for a 
little bit," mused Helena. " But I might as well ask 
for that sweet, small new moon up there to play with. 
Have you curtseyed three times to it? No luck if you 
don't pay her proper respect! " 

" I did nine curtseys and turned my money," said 
Susie, gravely. 

"Then you are a very good heathen! " laughed 
Helena. But she made her reverences very low, and 
wondered if the next month would be as happy— or 
just a little happier than the last. 

When the time came for looking back, as come it 
must, it seemed to her that just about then the " little 
cloud no bigger than a hand " was disengaging itself 
from the bright horizon. 

She was overtired that day, after the sedentary life 
she had been leading, and caught cold. There were 
balls coming on to which Mrs Pennystone intended 
going, and when she appeared with a sore throat and 
husky voice she was strictly prohibited from going on 
the ice again. 

" You will have another glorious day," she said to 
Cloud. 

He bit his lip, pulled at his moustache, and replied 
fretfully, " Of course, if you stop at home I shall. It 
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is a sin to coddle a little cold over a fire on a day like 
this, but if you are afraid to disobey unreasonable com- 
mands I suppose there is nothing to be said." 

Perhaps Helena's conscience was what a distin- 
guished judge termed " raw," but certainly her throat 
was. She excused her subjection to the authority that 
had overawed her Uf e by observing that she could not 
talk, and reaUy did not feel as if she could skate. 

" But I won't hear of your stopping away. You 
must go to Corsham," she insisted. 

" Well, I am not much good indoors," he said with 
rueful submission. "' We might play chess. I would 
give you a bishop and a knight as you have a sore 
throat." 

But she would not accept the sacrifice. 

" Well, then — ^what can I do for you? " he asked 
with eagerness. " Send in flowers — a box of chocolate 
— some books? " 

" Only think of me now and then." She touched his 
breast with one finger and then her own. " Take me 
with you there, and I will keep you with me Aer^." 

It was prettily done, and Qoud, with an impetuous 
movement, caught her in his arms. 

" Why will you send me without you, Helena? " he 
exclaimed vehemently. " I want you with me always. 
Why should we not be married next week? " 

Then he left her, and picked up Mrs Hinton Elm at 
her house, or rather was picked up by her. As he took 
his seat by her in her victoria she said, " Why trouble to 
go by train? We can perfectly well drive all the way 
and put up.'* 

" As you please," 

"No. I don't think I wiU." 
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He sulked for a few minutes, then observed, "I 
suppose Bath comes in an easy first for tittle-tattle? *' 

" I have certainly discovered that ever3^ing I do 
is as well known as if I sent sandwich men about to 
advertise it. Poor darling Nell — ^how provoking this 
cold is ! I wonder if it is only an excuse for keeping her 
at that abominable bazaar drudgery? " 

" She was very hoarse," he replied with his thoughts 
occupied elsewhere. 

Once on the ice Cloud skated with Ruby the whole 
day. Whether they had their heads ostrich-fashion in 
the sand, or whether they imagined Cloud*s approach- 
ing marriage spread its aegis over them, they took no 
heed of public opinion on that occasion. Ruby's only 
concession to it was in going by rail instead of by road. 

The sun was going down a red-hot ball, and the 
fleecy crescent moon was balancing in the sky above the 
frost mist, as the two walked back across a ploughed 
field towards Corsham station. 

" How many people are just saying — ^What a perfect 
day we have had? " said Ruby. " Quite perfect — ^for 
my feet did not ache. I wish Helena had been with us. 
Helena enjoys things so much she makes me fed blas^" 

" She certainly has the freshness of a child." 

Cloud's voice sounded weary as he said this. 

" Don't make any mistake about it, though," Ruby 
hastened to add. " She is no child. When she is taken 
out of her cramped existence she will come out and 
surprise everyone who does not know her really well. 
She was brought up to be a pretty girl. No one expects 
a pretty girl to be clever, and Mrs Pennystone saw no 
use in Helena's brains — ^she kept them imder." 

" But Helena is not clever — she is charming — " 
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** * Still waters run deep,' remember. Helena is 
clever." 

" I hope not ; her ingenuousness is her chief charm." 

" She will keep that as long as she lives. If Hdena 
was simply the ingMue you took her for — ^the kind that 
grows old without growing up— how quickly you would 
tire of her. She thinks for hersdf though she may not 
act for herself. She used to read poetry to me on 
Sunday afternoons while I ate hounds-teeth. I was 
greedy, and I loved hounds-teeth and chocolate and 
corn-pops — ^hounds-teeth especially. It was sweet, 
white, melting, and deliciously flavoured. That is the 
real ing/nue of a French novel — ^and we are told she is 
si fi/rCy but as the story goes on she does startling 
things — ^behold her transformation — ^the line between 
her and the bad lady is a very fine one. That is not 
Helena; but if it were you might get on very well with 
her — ^you would understand her. Your idea of what 
women really are was fixed before ever you met Helena, 
and though you admire the exact reverse of it in her, 
you wish in your heart she did not perfectly act up 
to it." 

" And what is my idea of what women really are? " 

He looked defiance, and spoke harshly. 

" Have you never defined it ? They are weak things 
of passion and impulse, so they are charming; they are 
unreasonable, illogical and capricious, so they are 
charming ; they make a man feel altogether beautifully 
superior, and though they scratch they are all the time 
kneeling at his feet, like the nice white slaves they 
ought to be. THey are absolute nonentities except in 
relation to men." 

Cloud had never in his life been more thoroughly 
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surprised. He laughed shortly, and then became 
grave, and his eyes fell. 
Well, go on," he said. 

That is the end. There is no more to be said, 
except that you have to acquire a new idea of women- 
kind founded on Helena." 

" And you? Where do you suppose I place you? " 

His deep-set eyes turned on her unexpectedly. It 
was like the sudden opening of a furnace door — quickly 
shut again. Ruby caught her breath for an instant 
and then said, in a level, colourless tone, " I do not give 
that point any consideration. It does not matter to 
you or to me. It does matter that you should 
understand Helena, who is worth you, and me, and a 
great many others like us, all put together in the other 
scale. She has been my one dear friend always, and I 
care more, perhaps, for her happiness than you can 
understand. You have a rare chance in life, Major 
Cloud, being loved by her, and until you go down on 
your knees to her you will not be altogether worthy of 
her — and you are to be worthy of her, so as to make 
her as happy as she deserves." 

" And why are you saying all this to me just now? " 

" Simply because it is desirable that you should open 
your eyes and see that Helena is made upon a far better 
pattern than the one you have in your mind and expect 
her to fit." 

"It is not true!" 

His voice shook with passion. 

" You have said it because you know that I have 
made the worst mistake a man can make — because, 
God help me ! — ^you are the one woman in the world for 
me, and I love you like a madman." 
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" I think we had better walk a little faster, Major 
Cloud," Ruby said, with cold pale lips. "The train 
stops a very short time. I suppose we are all mad at 
times; the best thing we can do is to forget what is 
said in moments of delirium. Go on, please, you can 
walk faster than I care to." 

She was clenching her hands inside her muff, and 
only the thin veneer of civilisation prevented her crying 
out — stamping, screaming her hatred and scorn of him 
and of all men. Between her teeth, behind his back, 
she called him "weak fool," "brute," and herself 
" fool — ^fool, a thousand times fool! " 

It all came back to her in a flash. At the beginning 
of their acquaintance he had piqued her by his indiffer- 
ence. Her impulse, when they met again, was to force 
him to like her. It was a harmless little triumph she 
would laugh over. But women such as Ruby Elm, who 
have the magnetism that does not need beauty to 
strengthen it, cannot play tricks with impunity. 

She shuddered over it now that the ground had 
opened under her feet and she looked dizzily down into 
a black abyss of treachery. 

Helena, Helena! She turned cold and sick at the 
thought of how he and she stood with regard to the girl 
they had both cheated. 



CHAPTER IV 

ACROSS THE THRESHOLD — ^A SHADOW 

RUBY would not go on the ice again, but chose to 
go to an afternoon party in Camden Crescent with 
Mrs Pennystone and Helena. She needed a Uttle time to 
think over that horrible secret thing, and she wanted to 
show Helena some special mark of affection. Aunt 
Bess would not let the girl off this social function, sore 
throat or no sore throat, so she would share it with her, 
which would assuredly please Helena. 

It was a dense crowd of people who aU knew each 
other, and significant nods and blinks went to Ruby's 
address. " She daren't repeat that flagrant flirtation 
on the ice — if there is anything little Mrs Elm dare not 
do!" 

Things of that kind were whispered. " It was im- 
mensely interesting. Did they suppose all the world 
was blind? What would happen when Helena Marvell 
woke up and discovered the game being played? " 

" I hoped Templer might have come," Helena said 
to Ruby. " Mrs Charles is going to sing, and he has 
not heard her. But he went to Corsham. He will be 
disappointed at not finding you there." 

" It will be a very transient blow. But naturally he 
would rather skate than stifle and make conversation, 
which seems to be of all things most abhorrent to him." 

" I am going to play an accompaniment for her," 

Helena said, intent on the musical treat in store, for 

Bath was properly proud of its wonderful nightingale, 
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whose mellow perfection of notes trained in perfect 
Italian style formed the greatest attraction hostesses 
could proffer. It was an honour to be asked to ac- 
company her, but a dread one. Helena could think of 
little else than how she was to do it as well as possible. 
She was the more nervous because she was not feeling 
well, but she was stnmg up by the desire to do justice 
to the beautiful voice of her friend, and obtained high 
praise for the performance. 

" You ought to have some first-rate music lessons, 
Helena," the lady said. " You would do them credit, 
and your voice, too, is worth cultivation." 

Helena was gratified, but she thought there was no 
chance of what would have been delightful to her — 
serious study of music. Even supposing Templer had 
not existed, nothing of that kind would be possible. 
Mrs Pennystone disapproved of a girl doing anything 
whatever thoroughly. 

\ When Ruby was sure that she had done all that social 
exigencies required in the way of being charming for 
two minutes apiece to her several acquaintances, she 
glided through the chattering throng, meaning to make 
her escape. Her mind was a room in which she was 
striving to ignore the ghost lurking in a comer, knowing 
all the while she was making pretence that no ghost 
was there, but sensible of its presence in her very marrow. 
It gripped her as she came out into the fresh darkness, 
and in its utter hatefulness held and gibbered at her. 
She had only gone a few yards when hasty steps came 
behind her, and there was the last man in Bath she 
wished to see — Cloud. 

" Let me walk with you," he said with dull agitation. 
" I must speak to you, and this is a good time." 
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You can have nothing to say that will not do 
equally well at any time," she answered with indiffer- 
ence. She fenced, with the intention of taking his 
seriousness so lightly that he would slink back ashamed. 
Danger excited her pleasurably, and she loved excite- 
ment, but she hated herself for finding it in this most 
hateful situation. 

**I have been waiting for you," he said. "And 
what I have to say must be said. It is for Helena's sake 
I ask you." 

" Major Cloud, you are not cool enough, and I am 
not patient enough, to do any good by talking. I have 
great faith in the virtue of silence on occasions. For 
Helena's sake I do not wish to quarrel with you, and I 
have a great idea that we shall quarrel if we do not take 
care. It is impossible to carry on a discussion walking 
through the town. You must see that." 

" You must listen to me. Since yesterday I have 
been as near cutting my throat as a man can well be. 
I suppose it will come to that." 

" Nonsense! You have to consider Helena's happi- 
ness — nothing else. Would that short cut out of 
difficulties add to that? " 

" Come a little way along the road, it seems quiet 
enough here. You know very well that a talk in your 
house is impossible, there are always interruptions." 

" Understand then that this is absolutely the last 
time there is any talk between you and me in which 
Helena — or anyone else, might not take a part. I will 
go a roundabout way to the Crescent, where I am due. 
There are steps close by leading to the top of the hill — 
at least if you stop short of ascending to the skies by 
* Jacob's ladder,' which scales Beacon Hill." 
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" I don't know it," he returned absently, " Thank 
you. I was mad yesterday. I am sorry I annoyed 
you." 

" IVe forgotten," she said. " If you are wise you 
will forget. It is Helena we are interested in — ^not you, 
or me." 

They climbed the stone steps to the height above, 
and Ruby stopped on the quiet, lonely road by the low 
wall where the steps ended, not only to regain breath, 
but to look at what lay far below, with sudden pleasure 
in the panorama of night. The purple hills met the 
lighter purple sky, and a luminous mist hung over the 
town, the stars were clustered glittering with the limpid 
brilliancy of frosty air, and it seemed as if some giant 
hand had plucked away a measure of the filmy, be- 
spangled tapestry of the heavens to carpet the earth 
beneath them, such constellations of lights were there — 
homely little gas lamps if you came among them, but 
from that great height glorified into fellowship with the 
worlds of space. 

" How lovely! " Ruby cried, at that moment 
oblivious of all but what lay before her delighted eyes. 

It seemed incredible to Cloud that she should be so 
lightly distracted from what made a raging fiery furnace 
within him, though it was an inconsistency in a man 
who believed all women to be frivolous, stirred only by 
their passions and their vanities. 

He began abruptly. " From the first time I ever 
saw you I knew your power, and that was why I 
avoided you. You know that I did not run after you. 
I had no intention of making one of a gang of aspirants 
»for an occasional crumb of notice. I stood by — ^but 
watching you. I did my best to escape, but you were 
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the strongest. If you gave me a dance that was the 
point of the evening. I was never one of the men who 
chattered about you, and I was not going to risk being 
made a fool of — " 

" Stop, please. I will not hear a word more of this. 
If you have anything to say about Helena, say it, or 
else you go back one way and I the other." 

" I am coming to that. I admired Helena. She 
was unlike the general nm of girls — ^the ordinary pretty 
girl on the look-out for admiration. She was like 
spring water on a forced march. It was flattering to be 
preferred by her, and she was exactly what I had 
pictured as a wife — ^if ever I married." 

"Go on." Ruby gave him no assistance; she 
turned away from the starry landscape and began 
slowly walking up the road — a rather dismal newish 
road with a wooded cliflE on one side of it. 

" Well, the marriage was opposed, and opposition 
puts my back up. I did not mean to be beaten by a 
managing old woman. I had to teach her that I was 
accustomed to take what I wanted. If Helena had been 
fickle, I do not know — ^perhaps I should have thrown it 
up without any great regret — " 

"On the contrary, you would have been more 
determined." 

" But it was all right — only, I met you at Padding- 
ton that day, and — I knew that I had been a fool all 
along. It was a mere question of time from then — " 

" Keep to the point — Helena." 

^' Can I keep Helena out of it? I have to consider 
what is best for her — to go under, I think." 

" It would rightly be brought in * temporary insanity ' 
this time. To be temporarily insane is not a proud 
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event in a life. In your case it may easily be ignored, 
and in time forgotten. You must know enough about 
human nature to be sure of the cure. I will help you 
to the best of my power by leaving Bath." 

This almost stunned him. Somehow, in his sleepless 
night's wrestling, he had not thought of losing sight of 
Ruby. He was furious at having committed himself, 
but he still blindly imaged seeing her every day, while 
keeping formal faith with Helena. 

" Why should you leave Bath? " he said with 
studied self-conunand. " There is no need. You make 
Helena happy.'* 

" That is your special business. I can only regret 
that I came to interfere. I can easily invent an excuse 
for cutting short my stay in Queen's Square." 

" What pledge can I give you that I repent giving 
you offence? " 

^' I am sure that as an honourable man you must be 
vexed at having lost yoiur head for the moment. It is 
forgotten. I require no promises — ^pie-crust things at 
best! I will give you credit for common sense in 
future." 

" Then you will not change your plans? " 

" That is no matter. If I do you will hear of it. 
I am ashamed that through my carelessness you should 
have been so silly." 

It stung him, as she intended, that word " silly," 
and for a time they walked on in silence; then Ruby 
began to talk of the first thing that came into her head, 
and so they wound round and down the steep hill that 
eventually brought them to the Royal Crescent, carrying 
on an elaborately conventional conversation. 

Meanwhile a late comer at the Camden Crescent 
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drum had said with great gusto to Mrs O'Hara, " I 
passed Mrs Hinton Ehn and — I need scarcely say who 
else — confabulating at the end of the Crescent. Ought 
not somebody's eyes to be opened? *' 

Mrs O'Hara knew that Helena was wedged in at the 
top of the stairs on which this brief dialogue took place. 
" Absolutely harmless, my dear! " she said readily. 
" It would be too bad if anyone made mischief." 

Mr Pennystone's usual rubber of whist was made up 
that evening, and Ruby was left to talk to Helena. 
Susie Fitzwalter's doings were a safe topic, and she 
began with that. From Susie the transition to Wally 
was easy. 

^' If we had been engaged I should have broken it ofE 
long before this," she said. " I daresay it would have 
fallen flat directly we had leave to be as silly as we 
pleased. And if we had been mad enough to marry the 
transient bubble of ridiculous bliss would have burst up. 
After all, love is but one fiddle in the orchestra of life, 
and that is generally very much out oi tune." 

" I like to bdieve that with practice it may be the 
leading violin," Helena said. " Of course it should be. 
It depends on the conductor." 

" Yes, on good sense. The only right definition of 
love is a strong delusion on both sides to be kept up 
blindly as long as possible. It is most undesirable to 
understand one another. Keep up your pleasant de- 
lusion — don't tamper with it by thinking. Never be 
reasonable, nor analytic, nor anything else but 
thoroughly well deceived, and then you will be happy." 

" For a very brief spell." 

'' To dance on the surface of things and beware of 
rabbit holes is the whole duty of women. Helena, 
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I am a restiess thing. I can't tell you how much I miss 
my Sophie and dear old Fitz. I love Bath for old 
ss^e's sake, but I doubt if I shall stop much longer. 
We have had a good time together, Nell darling, and I 
shall think of you perfectly happy." 

" Oh, Ruby, Ruby — ^we should miss you so! " 
Yet would it not be better if she went? With a 
pang, as if she had been disloyal to her friend, the query 
shot through Helena's mind. 

She had overheard Mrs O'Hara's ready reply to her 
whispering friend — " It would be too bad if anyone 
made mischief," and whether she had actually caught 
Ruby's name, or Mrs O'Hara's eye — or whether the 
little voice of the hidden truth-teller had spoken — she 
almost knew that they were talking of her affairs. 



CHAPTER V 



" CRUEL AS THE GRAVE " 



THERE was a dance at the Fitzwalters' on the 
following night. Three yoting Fitzwalters were 
present, pleasant lads with red or yellow heads, and 
frank blue eyes, but the absent WaUy was considered 
the flower of the flock. 

" Dear old Fitz," Ruby murmured, standing before 
a ruthless photograph of her old playfellow, in ftdl 
imiform, with one hand on his sword, and a grin to 
order. 

" Awf ly joUy, I say, isn't it? " 

The family voice speaking through the lips of one 
of the brothers, and the family look, made Ruby fed 
as if she must hug the boy. It was Wally's own eager 
voice, and what it said did not matter in the least. 

" I do hope," the dear voice ran on, " that if they 
do kick up a shindy out there Wally will have a look-in ; 
he's awful keen on it." 

Helena thought her furtive sore throat must be to 
blame because she did not find the ball as delightful as it 
ought to be. Cloud, however, was certainly in low 
spirits, and his gloom lapsed easily into irritability, or 
dropped into fits of abstraction. 

She spoke to him once and he did not hear. Ruby 

was passing by on the arm of a partner. The ^ir was 

laughing and chattering like old friends. 

Major Cloud stared after them, twisting his moustache 
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with an aggressive air. " Who is that noisy cub? " 
he asked. 

Helena did not know. 

" Seems to think a deuced deal too much of himself," 
he muttered. Shortly after Ruby came back to intro- 
duce the young fellow to her friend — " Mr Lionel 
Burnett." And then they both laughed at some 
private joke. 

" Helena, don't you remember ' Freckles ' at 
Madame Giroux's? " 

" I'm Freckles," declared Master Burnett with huge 
delight. 

Major Cloud glowered contemptuously upon the 
gay subaltern, but without the slightest effect. 
Freckles considered Mrs Hinton Elm the loveliest being 
in creation, and was ready to make friends with all the 
world. 

A flood of reminiscences followed, and natiu'ally 
Major Cloud could not comprehend the fascination of 
mutual recollections of Madame Giroux's dancing 
academy. 

Did they remember how he and Clodmore — ^the 
mealy-faced — loathed dancing, and how they — ^the 
lovely beings on the opposite benches — Abated dancing 
with creatures who trod on their toes? Did they 
remember the assistants acting as ambassadors between 
and begging them to give the fellow a dance? 

It was recalled how that Ruby, having been con- 
victed of " larking " in the attics, was condemned to 
dance a hornpipe before the visitors downstairs — ^an 
artful device of old Madame Giroux, because the " boy's 
performance " she had picked up was danced so'prettily 
by her. 
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" It is such a mistake to be desperately grown-up 
as we all are ! " sighed Ruby. 

Ruby made the most of Freckles from that day. 
He was just what she wanted — a perfectly nice boy at 
her bepk and call — a, little dog to keep at bay the big one. 

Cloud found him in Queen's Square at lunch and at 
tea. He bellowed to Ruby's piano accompaniment, 
they chattered over the queer delights of boys and 
girls with pealing laughter. When it turned out that 
Freckles had fished with crooked pins for efts in a 
certain pond, it was simple ecstasy. The river too was 
fraught with stories of dangers and joys. 

Cloud hated Lionel, and resented his outrageous 
spirits. People began to remark that Major Cloud did 
not look happy as the time of the wedding drew nearer. 
Helena foimd that the gloomy mood lasted — ^it had 
become chronic. That made her think. 

She discovered that Templer was furiously jealous 
of young Burnett. Jealous! Why? 

The air chilled with the coming of the storm, and 
then grew electric, heavy and sultry. 

One day Helena, walking with Cloud, passed the 
O 'Haras driving in their low pony trap. She observed 
that Mrs O'Hara must have been wonderfully pretty as a 
girl. 

" She was," he answered, as if he was not paying 
much attention to the subject. "And the lightest 
weight that ever sat a horse." 

With surprise Helena said, " I did not know you 
knew her so long ago. Where did you meet? " 

" In Ireland," was the brief answer. " I was there 
for huntin' at his brother's place. She was a bride." 

It was a matter of no importance, but she reflected 
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on her own complete ignorance of Templer's life up to 
the time of their first meeting. He never talked about 
it. 

It was at an afternoon concert at the Pump Room, to 
which people came in and out, that Helena read the 
riddle and prayed to die soon. 

She was sitting with Cloud, who watched the 
entrance in front of them with a kind of bitter intensity 
that she could not help observing. Presently the glass 
door swung open, and Ruby came in with Lionel 
Burnett. 

She glanced sidewa}^ and saw Cloud's face black. 
His square jaw was set, his eyes had sunk in under his 
straight brows, the veins in his forehead were swollen. 
He was twisting his moustache with trembling fingers, 
and biting his lips. 

He had forgotten all the world except that young, 
good-looking couple smiling at one another. He had 
got beyond thinking what people might observe or 
say. As for Helena, she might have stared him full 
in the face and he would not have been aware she was 
there. 

Someone came between him and the object of his 
concentrated attention. With a start he recollected 
himself, he turned his head and met Helena eye to eye. 

" I've had enough of this squealing," he said, 
rising, with an impatient shrug. " I'll look out for 
you at five o'clock if you mean to stop to the end." 

With her tongue almost cleaving to the roof of her 
mouth Helena made an effort to answer, and mur- 
mmred something to the effect that she did not require 
him to walk up with her. He went out, striding through 
the room, and letting the door bang heavily behind him. 
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Helena sat on for a few minutes, frozen and sick. 
Then she sUpped quietly out, and stood in her blind 
horror of conviction in the cold dusky Abbey yard, 
not knowing where to go to hide her head. 

The Abbey was open, not for the Popish object of 
private meditations and prayer, but for sightseers and 
contributions. 

Helena crept in there, and remained for a full hour 
in a dim comer, scarcely thinking or feeling, in dull 
apathy of despair. 



CHAPTER VI 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

THE Beaufort Hunt had met at Toghill, and after 
pottering about after elusive foxes a good half of 
the field turned tail and went plodding homeward 
through mud and a fog up from the Channel. 

The O'Haras were of this retreating contingent, and 
young Lionel Burnett caught them up near the farm- 
house on Lansdown, once the Pilgrimage Chapel of St 
Elphage on the route to Glastonbury. 

" Seen Mrs Elm? " he asked. " I missed her some- 
how — thought she might be with you — been lookin' 
for her all I knew. I suppose Cloud is lookin' after her. 
By Jove, what a beastly day! Never found at all. 
Wonder if it would be any good going back? " 

" Not a bit! " said Mrs O'Hara. " But I thought 
better of you, Lionel, as a squire of dames." 

"Oh, bother it! I know Cloud was wanting to 
shove me off. Selfish beast, Cloud, regular dog-in-the 
manger fellow. Why ain't he content with Miss 
Marvell? She's a long way too good for him. When 
a man's goin' to be married he's no business to be 
running after any young woman but his own." 

" Excellent morals, my boy, mind you stick to 
them," said Captain O'Hara in his voice of silver. 

" Ted, you needn't be so virtuous," laughed his wife. 

" He is just as much in love with Mrs Elm as the rest of 

you," she added maliciously to the youth, who became 
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fiery red like the sun that had just gone down through 
the fog. 

Major Cloud was engaged to dine in the Crescent 
that evening, but the dinner-hour arrived without him. 
At half -past eight a messenger arrived from his hotel, 
the York House, with a letter to explain that he had 
lost his way over Lansdown and had only that moment 
come in. 

It was a reprieve to Helena. 

Next morning she met young Burnett, who tdd her 
that Mrs Elm had got home safe. He said he was 
worried about her, having somehow missed her in the 
lanes after the meet. 

Mrs O'Hara sent round an invitation to Templer 
Cloud to call on her at twelve o'clock that day. It was 
of the nature of a command, not to be evaded, and 
brought him to her drawing-room at the hour named. 

" I want a Uttle talk with you, my friend," she began 
in her soft, imperative fashion — that of a clever and 
entirely feminine creature who is accustomed to have 
her own way. " We shall not be interrupted. When 
one is set on being disagreeable it is well to guard against 
that. I am going to do all the talking, so you need not 
begin to invent pretty speeches. Your answers may be 
as dry and short as if you were in the witness-box." 

" Am I to understand that I am in the dock? " 

He stiffened into haughty defensiveness, and a 
mocking smile appeared in her bright daisy-fringed eyes. 

"Conclude what you please— or rather, please to 
conclude what I suggest you should. When do you 
think of leaving Bath — to-morrow--or next day? " 

" Since you ask me — ^neither." 

" That means that you have no engagement — I 
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mean visiting engagement, you mideistand. Very 
good — you remember Ted's brother? He is still as 
hospitably disposed as he was fourteen — or was it 
thirteen? — years ago. Ted's agent, too, will look after 
you. You can run over to Cork by the next boat, and 
make out quite a pleasant time, hunting and shooting, 
till the wedding week." 

" You are immensdy kind." 

He cleared his throat which was husky, got up, and 
stood in front of the fire, without looking in the face of 
the lady who was punishing him with secret zest. 

" I wish to be." 

Then the light mocking tone became sUghtly more 
serious. " Now — cards on the table! We are going to 
play a straight game. I think it is understood that a 
certain incident which occurred at the end of a hunting 
season fomleen years ago gives me a right — or let us 
call it an excuse — ^f or interference without being imper- 
tinent, when I see you to be badly in want of a friend." 

" I fail to see—" 

" But you will allow that you never had a better 
friend than I was on that occasion? " 

" I was a young fool," he answered slowly. " And 
you — ^kept your head." 

" You proposed, if I remember rightly, to elope with 
a married woman six or eight years dlder than yourself. 
Your career would have been ruined — ^at the time that 
seemed a trifle — ^now, I ask you if you do not owe a 
debt of gratitude to the woman who saved you? " 

"Certainly. I had brain fever, I remember, to 
finish with." 

" It was great fun that winter in Ireland, but it 
might have ended in a way that makes me sick to think 
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of it. We were very silly — ^very silly indeed — and we 
came out of it better than we deserved. On that memory, 
and on that deUverance I gromid my interference with 
your private affairs. I suggest that you should pack 
your portmanteaux and ship your horses for Cork." 

Cloud stared at the pattern of the carpet and spake 
not a word. 

" I am very fond of Helena Marvell," went on the 
fearless voice. " She is one girl in a thousand." 

" I am aware of that. She is to be my wife." 

" Just so. Well, things nm their course and come to 
an end. There was the skating at Corsham. I was 
lunching there and had the pleasure of seeing how well 
you and Mrs Hinton Elm skated together. Whatever 
she does is well done. Then there was that dehghtful 
starUght walk from Camden Crescent." 

" I was perhaps not sufl&ciently aware that in Bath 
one is perpetually in focus for all the spy-glasses! " 
he exclaimed angrily. 

" It is a pity to forget it. I am afraid you and Mrs 
Elm must have found it bitterly cold riding over 
Lansdown after dark yesterday. Young Burnett 
caught up Ted and me on our way home." 

He uttered an impatient sound. His face was 
drawn, and he had some trouble with his voice. 

" We heed not refer to her again, but when I take a 
broom in hand I like to sweep out the comers. Don't for- 
get the comers — if that is not a proverb it ought to 
be." 

" Mrs Elm is leaving Bath," he said curtly. 

" You were not thinking of running up to town, by 
chance, were you? " 

Her pretty eyes sparkled pugnaciously. 
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" What do you take me for? " he barked out. 

" Hush! not quite so loud, please. I- take you for 
a very able, gallant, attractive, self-willed, weaJc man. 
I fancy I know Templer Cloud a little better than he 
knows himself." 

"Weak? "he muttered. 

" Oh, certainly weak! Having diagnosed the com- 
plaint I advise Irdand, to be followed up by a wedding." 

He broke out suddenly. "Carrie, Fm the most 
unhappy man on the face of the earth! Of course I 
mean to fulfil my engagement — ^that's a matter of 
honour. I suppose you will laugh — as there is nothing 
you cannot laugh at — ^when I say there is still a trifle 
known as ' honour ' in the regulation kit." 

" I'm glad to hear it. I never wished to see you so 
much as now I wish to hear you say good-bye — ^till the 
wedding day. Put sea and land between you and 
temptation as quickly as it can be done. This time next 
year I shall expect to see you back again to thank me 
for meddling — ^for saving you a second time from ruin." 

" It would only have been history repeating itself in 
my case," he said with bitterness. "I should have 
been laughed at for a fool, as you laughed at me." 

" One has to laugh or cry sometimes. A woman is a 
fool who cannot do the one when she feels inclined for 
the other. Now, you have taken your punishment 
well, and you may go. If it is the slightest comfort to 
you, you may hate me for a month and call me all the 
names you can invent." 

" Not much comfort. I have not too many friends, 
and since that brain fever cleared up a temporary mad- 
ness I have reckoned you among them. You kept 
your head, my dear lady, after doing your best to turn 
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mine. It is the rule of the game, I suppose — a game a 
man — and especially an Army man — splays clmnsily." 

" Oh, I don't know that! But we are friends. To 
be friends with a man one must know his weakness as 
well, or better, than his strength. Well, good-bye. 
Good luck across the water, and a happy return. Ted 
will write — ^you can telegraph." 

He held her hand in his. " God knows," he said, 
in slow, weary tones, "why I fancied I loved an innocent 
girl Uke Helena Marvell. She is really no more to me 
than — than a tame bird. But I hope the poor child will 
be happy. Nine men out of ten marry the wrong 
woman, but sometimes they rub along well enough. 
But you see what a deuce of a thing this is — they are 
like sisters, those two — ^how can I separate them? " 

" Nonsense! You will take Helena right away, and 
Time, who is the only physician who never boggles, will 
make all very well. Good-bye, my friend." 

Helena walked in a dream — but no sweet one — to 
Queen's Square. Ruby had written a line overnight 
telling her she had accepted an invitation to Scotland 
and was leaving at once. She must see Ruby before 
she went away from Bath, and tell her what she had to 
tell. Mrs Elm was busy packing. She called over the 
banisters to Helena, who ran up to her room. 

Ruby stood among open tnmks, open wardrobes, 
and heaps of clothes her maid was moving in armfuls. 

" You won't mind if Tomlinson goes on packing, 
Nell dear, will you? " Ruby said, kissing her hand 
across the barricade. " I brought a heap more things 
than I wanted. No, Tomlinson, not the habit, put that 
away. Give me that case, it goes here. I wonder if 
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they will let me shoot— of course it is not like the autumn 
— but I must have short skirts and rough costumes. 
I don't know how I shall get them in such a hurry." 

" How long will you have in London? " Helena 
asked, making a place for herself on the sofa. 

" Two days only. It is very sudden, isn't it? Mrs 
Pennystone very kindly asked me to dine to-night. 
Please tell her, with my love, that Mr Cumberley is coming 
for a tHe-d'Ute dinner here. It is so good of him." 

" I want a talk with you. Couldn't you leave 
Tomlinson to pack now? " 

Something in her voice made Ruby look up quickly. 
Helena's face was perfectly white, her hazel eyes with 
their black lashes set in dark circles. 

" How ill you look, Helena! " Ruby cried, and her 
heart quailed within her. She put her arm round the 
girl's shoulders and took her down into the drawing- 
room. When she had shut the door she turned with 
a rapid movement and seized her with both hands. 

"Quick, Helena, quick! " she gasped, "What is 
wrong? " 

Helena's Ups moved but she did not speak. She 
turned away her eyes in mute anguish, and Ruby cried, 
with a dry sob, — 

"I shall die if you go on looking like that. Tell me, 
for mercy's sake, is it anything I have done? " 

" Ah, you know." Helena spoke very softly, and 
freeing herself leant on the back of a chair. Ruby 
knelt by her and clutched her. 

"NeU, NeU!" 

"So — ^it is ended," went on Helena, as if all had been 
said between them. 

" Nell, Nell, you must be mad! " 
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" I can see it all now — ^my eyes are wide open. Of 
course it could not go on — " 

Ruby sprang to her feet. " Listen. I won't 
pretend I don't understand, but what you are thinking 
is all wrong. Just for a short-lived folly you will not 
ruin everyone's happiness. Darling Helena, it is all 
over — ^it came of my wretched vanity. It meant nothing 
— it was a sudden temptation of the devil. Never, for 
one moment, I truly beUeve, has Major Cloud thought 
of being false to you — " 

Helena stopped her. "'False' or ^treacherous,' 
words make no difference. Don't take it too much to 
heart. For days now I have felt bound by an irdn 
chain, and it would have killed me, I think, if it went on. 
Somehow, it was all wrong from the first. I am sorry 
for him because it touches his honour, and he will feel 
that very much." 

" I don't care what he feels — it is you I care about. 
Helena, I was all smarting from my own rage and 
misery, and so I — I — flirted. I did not know what I 
was doing. I did not think I was doing harm — ^least of 
all to you, my own dear Nell. I don't ask you to 
forgive me — ^little beast that I am — ^but I do implore you 
to forgive him. You'll wreck his Ufe and yours if you 
are too proud to do it." 

" If I had to choose between going on with the 
engagement or dying to-day, I should choose to die. I 
can't think of what wiU happen next. I only know 
what I have got to do — and it will be done." 

The dull calm of her manner frenzied Ruby. She 
broke down in an abandonment of grief. 

" NeU, NeU, do you hate me? " she sobbed. " I 
wish I was dead." 
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" I love you — ^best in the world," Helena said, in 
that same impassive voice. " That's the — ^pity of it." 

She fdt frozen; but the pain — ^the bewildered, 
beseeching pain shown in her eyes, that were wide and 
fixed, terrified Ruby. 

" Nell dear," she implored. " You mean to break 
all our hearts. Don't fancy he doesn't love you. This 
folly was a passing craze. You don't condemn a good 
boat because of one Uttle leak in it." 

" You bum it if it is rotten." 

" Give him another chance, dear Ndl." 

" His best chance is to go away and never see me 
again. I understand him now — at last. It was a 
great mistake, and now it must end. Ruby, it could 
not be helped, though it makes it worse. I don't blame 
him for seeing you as you are. I am sorry for him — 
poor moth with burnt wings! Don't be unhappy 
about me; I shall get through it." 

" Am I to go away knowing that I have ruined your 
happiness, Helena? " 

" You have only been the means to prove that it 
was not love at all. There has been a week I hate to 
remember, when I knew — ^but did not know. Perhaps, 
some day, I shall be glad that I did not build on rotten 
foundations. What could be worse? " 

Ruby was moving about the room, touching and 
disarranging things without knowing what she was 
doing. Helena's immobiUty, the result of Ufdong 
repression, frightened her. It seemed like a foretaste 
of death itself. She and Sophie used to rave and 
weep in one another's arms, and it was much more 
human. 

There followed a few protests and interjections, and 
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then she could bear it no longer. She flew at the white 
girl and hugged her desperately. It was a reUef when 
she heard short quick sobs and knew that Helena was 
cr3ang. It was diflEicult to begin those hot, stinging 
tears, but it was also difficult to end them. Ruby, 
in floods of tears, moaned, and confessed herself in a 
rapid, broken flow of words. Her heart was torn and 
bleeding, and with all the spontaneousness of early 
days she expressed what she was feeling. 

Because it was all about herself, it soothed Helena, 
who would have been thrust back into her own torture 
chamber by studied sympathy. 

She had to comfort and scold Ruby, and in minding 
her misery forgot her own, for the time being, and was 
the better for it, at least in nerves. 

" It is curious, but I am not jealous of you. Ruby," 
Helena said when the storm had subsided. " I don't 
know what else I am feeling, but I am certain of that. 
I suppose it is because I have been so devoted to you 
always, you have become my twin heart, and nothing 
can part us." 

AU the same it was well that Ruby was leaving. 

Then they crouched into the fire, trembling with the 
nerve chill of trouble, and talked over the past. First 
Ruby made a lurid revelation of her married life and 
its sequence. Then Helena dragged to light the fears 
and the misunderstandings of her engagement, and then 
they sifted the ashes of their whole bonfire of vanities, 
to find at the bottom the diamond of their affection 
iminjured. 

It was a humble wonder, and a solemn joy, as it 
needs must be when any human thing survives the blast 
of the furnace. 



CHAPTER VII 

CASTING UP ACCOUNTS 

STUART-CUMBERLEY came into Ruby's drawing- 
room that evening with a look of serious pre- 
occupation, and his eyes searched hers as he shook 
hanck. Perhaps he discovered in them some signs that 
the storm-fiends of emotion had been abroad, and 
stored that up with the rest of his knowledge until the 
moment came to air it. 

She had taken pains that the Uttle dinner was choice 
and tempting, and when she had, with her own hands, 
extracted and set a Ught to his old bachelor cigar, and 
seen that his coffee was exactly as he liked it, she put 
her elbows on the table and inquired earnestly if he 
had been pleased. 

"The dinner was good enough for the one-eyed 

Calendars," he answered. " You are an unconscionable 

flatterer. Ruby, and a vain minx. You want me to 

regret you and the little dinners we have had together." 

I alwaj^ want to please your worship." 

It is very nice to wish to please — ^and very pretty 

— when it is not particularly ugly! You can tell me 

what I want to know. I met Helena coming from your 

house this morning. We knocked up against one 

another in the park, near the Lion Gate, where she told 

me, in a hurry, that when she was six years old she 

escaped from surveillance at five o'clock one siunmer 

morning to see what she had been told would take place 

when the lions heard the clocks strike that hour — 
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namely, the lions come down and roll their balls round 
the park. Womanlike, she made a dash for that 
nursery tale to put off an old man's thoughts from 
fastening on near objects. I take it as my text. It was 
faith in what she had been told that gave the little 
child that courage. Helena has kept a very noble faith 
in human nature, especially in her Mends, but though 
I have not been long in this bubble-pot of gossip, I have 
learned that some folk are sorry for Helena Marvell — 
sorry for her misplaced confidence." 

" Oh, don't! " cried Ruby, springing up. " I can't 
bear it." 

"Can Helena? That is the point. My eyes are not 
bandaged like Cupid's, and I have not put wax in my 
ears like Ulysses, therefore I have seen and heard, and 
been displeased — ^for I have heard your name. Ruby, 
bandied about in a very miserable story. Helena's 
white face and sad eyes told me another tale than the 
one on her lips. What have you to say? " 
. ^*" When you have knocked down and broken what 
your friend values above all else, what can you say? " 
wailed Ruby, hiding her face. " You may scold me as 
much as you like — it won't be bad enough. I love 
Helena better than anyone in the world except mamma 
— and I have done her an injury. I am glad you know, 
because I had made up my mind to tell you. There is 
a self-satisfied impertinence in saying ' so sorry ! ' when 
one has done a wicked thing — so what am I to say? I 
did not mean it — I did not think what niight happen — 
and when I found the mischief was done it was too late 
— Helena knew." 

" She knows — ^yes. This — ^by way of amusement 
— to while away a dull time, eh? " 
g 
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" I don't know. I meant to be nice to the man for 
Helena's sake, but I'll be perfectly honest, if I can. 
Long ago he attracted me because I thought I did not 
attract him — so I thought, Now, you man of bronze, 
you shall like me. It proved too easy — ^though beUev- 
ing him to be in love with Helena I thought it safe. It 
was not safe — he went round like a weathercock." 

" Precisely my opinion of him. Helena is well out 
of the scrape, only, the worst of it is, she will break 
her heart before she sees that. It is no light matter 
for a sensitive girl. Who can tell where it may 
end? " 

" I am heart-broken! " 

" I hope you are, my dear." 

" Blame me as much as you can — I blame myself 
more. Helena means to break off the engagement. 
She has done it by this time." 

" I do not see that she had an alternative." 

"Oh, yes— dear father-confessor — ^yes! It was 
only a passing fancy — the man will come to his senses 
and grovel at her feet." 

" Is that so? It was a mere temporary bedevil- 
ment? Does he own himself a weak fool? " 

"Why should he not? He was determined to 
marry Helena." 

" So long as there was opposition. That is the man 
he is — strong passions— dogged will — so long as he is 
opposed. Helena lost her hold over him when he had 
his way about the marriage. He seems to me one of 
the men who would risk Hfe and reputation to gain his 
end, and then — the value is gone. Little fool, little 
fool! Have you learnt at last — at your best friend's 
cost — ^what it is to play with fire ? " He threw his cigar 
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into the fire, and turning from the table buried his face 
on one hand. 

Ruby stole round to him. " You frighten me," she 
whispered. He seemed so unlike his philosophic, sar- 
donically cool self in this strong agitation. 

He raised his head and regarded her with stem 
gravity. 

She put her hands in his and sighed, " You — ^who 
are always so wise and calm ! " 

"Ah, we are sure to betray ourselves sooner or 
later!" he said with caustic grimness. "*Calm,' 
' wisdom ' and the rest make the Uon's skin worn by the 
donkey. You have known me bray — at last. Tdl me 
—did you marry for money? " 

" Partly." 

" Position? To see more of the world? " 

She nodded assent. 

" Love did not come in? " 

" I was taken in — ^by myself. Vanity made me 
beUeve that Hinton was deeply in love with me. I — 
wanted to try it." 

" Afterwards — ^where came in *Duty, stem Daughter 
of the Voice of God ' ? " 

" Nowhere. But look — the thing once done, there 
was very little hope for me. He went back — back — to 
his apes, and that woman — ^Worthing." 

" Ho! " Deep furrows formed in his brows again. 
After a pause he went on, " You have made a disastrous 
beginning, child. Who am I to find fault ! When you 
need a friend come to me. Still — I have a word to add 
for your own sake. In God's name, let this monstrous 
bit of mischief be the last of your great follies. Accept 
your responsibilities and your renunciations. What 
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has the selfish enjoymeat of a few days done? Caused 
unhappiness for others of which neither you nor I can 
see the end — ^raised up, perhaps, for you phantoms 
of a happiness that is not to be in your lot — ^is that 
so?" 

*' I have no illusions of that kind." 

" Helena, although she has to eat the bitter fruit of 
the seed of your vanity, may hve to bless the opening 
of her eyes to the flimsiness of the man before it was too 
late, but assuredly you will rue your part. Neverthe- 
less, to break o£E an engagement is a serious affair. 
You are sure she will not forgive him? " 

" I fed sure." 

The scene on Lansdown was vividly present with 
Ruby, when those two were almost suddenly shut out 
in the wind-swept darkness from the whole world, and 
his hand had been on her bridle and his passion-hoarse 
voice in her ear. 

After that — ^it was only yesterday — ^it seemed im- 
possible that he could make such contrite submission to 
Helena as to secure pardon. Did he really desire 
pardon? Was he worth pardoning? 

"Yet she is very fond of the fellow," Stuart- 
Cumberley said. " But who can foresee the winding 
ways of a proud maid in love and displeased to death 
almost? Poor Helena! Her affection was not worth 
much to you if you wagered it for a caprice." 

" I love my Ndl with all my heart! " 

" Then you may go down on your knees and thank 
God for a gift beyond your deserts, and pray that you 
may value it rightly. I know that she loves you — 
serve you justly right if she should be human enough to 
resent this grief.' 
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"She won't. There was a struggle and then we 
cried and kissed. I begged her to put all the blame on 
me^ but she calmly put hfan and me in the scales, and it 
was he who weighed light." 

" Minerva with the citron eyes," he murmured. 
" The girl is a just judge." 

" Only I was really most to be blamed," went on 
Ruby. " I fed all over ink-black from it." 

" I am glad you don't put it all on man's incqn- 
stancy — ^very glad." 

" I learnt from Wally Fitzwalter and Susie never to 
shuffle out of my crimes — ^they never did." 

Stuart-Cumberley was thoughtfully silent for a 
while, and then rousing himself he said, " My dear, you 
have submitted very kindly to a rough hand pulling the 
mote out of your eye. I thank you. Ruby, for not 
quarrelling with me for a meddlesome old fellow. I 
cannot spare you — " 

He stopped short, patting her hand, which he still 
held. " Some day," he resumed, " you will hear my 
story — ^the beam in the eye and all. At least, I have an 
idea that I may tell it before I die — ^and to you. But 
if death stops my mouth first, I want you to know that 
had I the doing of it over again I should act differently. 
Experience has disproved certain old theories of mine. 
I perceive that when it comes to a collision between a 
pagan virtue and a Christian one, the pagan had better 
go into the gutter — ^ay, selfishly! — ^for that will never 
arise to sit on your shoulders and hammer at your heart, 
as the meek other fellow will! " 

" We are such friends, aren't we? " said Ruby, in 
the bewitching way that had survived her irresponsible 
childhood. " I should love to hear all about you, but 
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I am sure of one thing — ^we should be dearer friends 
than ever — ^you and I, Mr Cumberley." 

" I suspect we should be, witch! " he replied. 



EarUer in that afternoon Helena had received 
Templer Cloud in a Uttle boudoir off the inner drawing- 
room, which was tacitly given up to her because Mrs 
Pennystone did not want it. He was too deeply 
absorbed in his own troubles to observe how wan and 
iU the girl looked. He had to break to her the news 
that he was going away, and trusted that she would 
take it quietly. 

" I have something to say to you, Templer," she 
began at once. " You must help me to make it less 
difficult." 

"And I have something to tell you," he said 
hurriedly. " I have had an invitation for some hunt- 
ing in Ireland — and as you are so busy — ^and — ^in fact, 
I have accepted, and you must not mind if I am gone 
for a bit — ^until I come back— for good. Do you see, 
Helena? " 

" I see. It is a very good plan." 

She had taken off her engagement ring, and was 
nervously twisting it between her slender white fingers ; 
the Uttle case belonging to it was on the table. 

"When two people make a serious mistake," she 
went on in an even voice — too even for perfect natural- 
ness — " there is only one thing to do. You and I have 
done that — ^and now, I want to give you this back. I 
will not ask why you have completely changed towards 
me; we will pass over that part of it and come to — " 

" Good God! what are you saying, Helena? " he 
cried in violent agitation. He clenched the hand that 
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was over the back of his chair, but it trembled. Half 
an hour ago he would not have believed how great a 
shock it could be — ^this sudden annoimcement on 
Helena's part that she recognised and accepted the 
breach between them. 

" It must be ended," she said. " It has become out 
of the question that I could marry you. I free you — ^let 
us make it as easy to one another as such a thing can 
be." 

" I do not imderstand you. You must be mad to 
cast me off in this improvoked way. We have had no 
quarrel — I have never swerved from my intention to 
make you my wife. Helena — what does it mean? " 
Ah, you know well enough! " the girl said wearily. 
Do you suppose I would keep you to the letter of the 
bond when the spirit is dead? I would as soon walk 
up to the block and lay my head on it as tie myself for 
Ufe to a man who had ceased to love me. Shall I say 
' ceased ' or the truth — who never loved me? I am 
sorry for you — ^it must be bitter to have made the mis- 
take and foimd it out, but it is not too late. Do you 
see now? There is nothing more to be said but — ^good- 
bye." 

" I do not recognise your right to dismiss me in this 
peremptory fashion in a moment of pique. It is 
strange you should not take our engagement more 
seriously, Helena. It is a very serious matter to me. 
Such things cannot be done off-hand, as you seem to 
imagine." 

" You must be glad to be freed from what is an in- 
tolerable bondage without love. I am only speaking 
the truth when I tell you this must be the end." 

" Helena! I don't know you — ^you are not yourself. 
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You will think differently to-morrow. What have I 
done? Of what do you accuse me? " 

" I make no accusations. We have found out that 
we are not suited to one another — ^nothing more." 
" This is very startling — ^very imexpected — " 
" You must have thought me very blind — or per- 
haps childish. I daresay I was childish when first you 
knew me, but I have grown up since then, Templer. 
Think of me as a woman — speak to me as to a woman — 
let us be fair to one another." 

" If you will — ^put it off for three or six months," he 
urged. 

" I cannot bear the strain a day longer. I want to 
finish with the lie." 

You have been listening to some cursed gossip! " 
Not I. I saw — I judged for myself." 
Her tranquillity baffled Cloud. His confirmed 
opinion was that if a woman's feelings were roused she 
made a noise — ^it might be crying, or calling names, or 
screaming in hysterics. He imderstood rage and re- 
criminations, but a dry-eyed girl in soft, low tones 
breaking off her engagement without any obvious excite- 
ment seemed to him mmatural — almost imearthly. 

His self-love was hurt ; he began to believe that she 
had ceased to care for him. 

You really wish to break with me then? " he said. 
Has it occurred to you to ask what your relations will 
say to this freak of yours? " 

" They will not be pleased, but I cannot take that 
into consideration — ^too much is involved." 

" You dismiss me? May I not make a defence? " 
"Why are you not straightforward? You know 
that the essential is gone — ^gone — " 
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"I am perfectly willing to keep my engagement. 
You must not forget that." 

"Willing — oh, yes — * willing'! Do you suppose 
that is enough for me? There you do me injustice." 

They were standing face to face, as it struck Helena, 
perhaps for the very last time in their lives. She 
held out her hand with the ring in its case. 

" Do you insist? " he asked with sudden shame. 

She put it into his hand. 

" If you change your mind, you have only to say so." 

" I shall never change my mind. What is dead is 
dead. Good-bye." 

" You — ^will not kiss me? " 

" No— but I will shake hands." 

" This is entirely your doing ! " he said with violence. 
" I would marry you to-morrow! " 

" You may put it which way you will — it does not 
matter. The one thing that does matter is that we 
bury our dead. Good-bye." 

He went out a free man, not knowing whether to be 
glad or sorry; but something within gnawed and 
inawed-^me small, mocking voice seemed to mutter. 
'' BtU BrtUus was an honourable man.^^ He wished his 
memory had not played that trick just then. 



X 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ONE PAWN IN EXILE 

BY the afternoon of the next day Mrs Pennystone 
had formed her opinion, and she stated it. 

" Helena, there is nothing more fooUsh and really 
vulgar than a quarrel between an engaged couple. I 
have had a very proper letter from Major Cloud, regret- 
ting that he will not be at my party, and adding that you 
will explain better than he can. I see you are not wear- 
ing your ring." 

There was a gathering of upwards of a himdred 
people that afternoon at the Pennystones, and Helena's 
purgatory had begun. 

" Shall I tell you when the people have gone, Aunt 
Bess? " she asked. " I have to finish the flowers." 

" Very well. Pray do not go about looking tragic. 
People will wonder what has happened." 

Helena had not the slightest wish to look tragic, but 
her head ached, and she felt shattered. 

She was to play accompaniments for Mrs Charles, 
and the dread of doing it badly increased her headache. 
She looked anxiously among the arrivals hoping to see 
someone who could take her place. The more the 
rooms filled, the more her head swam. She knew that 
she answered people at random and excited curiosity. 
She told everyone how her head ached with mechanical 
repetition. 

She was hot and cold and beginning to shiver when 

the sweet singer approached. " Helena," she said in 
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her soothing voice, " you are not well, child. I will 
find someone else to play for me." 

The tears rushed to the girPs eyes and she thanked 
her warmly. 

"Now creep away and go to bed," her friend said, 
and taking her by the arm she drew her out of the room. 
To go to bed without special orders was, however, out 
of the question. She sent for some coffee, and after a 
while returned to show herself among her aunt's guests, 
and to ward off questions terrible to answer as well as 
she could. Quite idly her acquaintances put her to 
torture, but even that was better than waiting in cold 
blood for the awful hour of Mrs Pennystone's wrath. 

" Well, Helena, what is all this ms^tery about? " 

Those were the opening words of the explanation, 
when some complacent remarks concerning the party 
had been spoken. 

" Aimt Bess, I hope you will believe that I could not 
do otherwise, but I cannot expect you not to be annoyed 
— I have broken off my engagement." 

" Have you taken leave of your senses, Helena? 
Your wedding dress is ordered — ^not to mention a most 
expensive cake. I knew how it was — ^your head has 
been turned, and now you have got up some foolish 
quarrel. Let me hear no more of it." 

" It is so serious that there is nothing else possible. 
It is not a quarrel, or any freak or fancy — ^it cannot be. 
I am very sorry for all the trouble you have had." 

"Trouble — expense — ^but what is that to the 
ridicule! Helena, this is some romantic nonsense. 
Major Cloud is a sensible man, I am convinced that it is 
not his doing. Tell me plainly, does he wish to break 
off the engagement? " 
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" He must be glad to do so since his feelings have 
changed. We have discovered that we are not suited 
to one another." 

" I never heard so lame an explanation — ^it is none 
at all. I have not forgotten your obstinacy, Helena, 
over this very affair, when it was clear to me that it was 
an unwise one. I am sorry you should have so little 
sense of what you owe to your imde and to me. But I 
must tell you that no hysterical nonsense on your part 
shall prevent the marriage taking place; it is much too 
late to put a stop to it." 

Mrs Pennystone had a great deal more to say, and 
Helena listened almost in silence, except when called upon 
to answer, and over and over again the same arguments 
were used to meet with the same steadfast resistance. 

At last even Mrs Pennystone's resources came to an 
end, though she became almost violent in her reproaches, 
saying such bitter things that Helena was dazed and ex- 
hausted by the shock of them. Against the half-uncon- 
scious cruelty of a cold-hearted woman whose vanity was 
hurt nothing that she could possibly say might prevail. 

The lateness of the hour put a stop to the interview, 
but Mrs Pennystone left a sting in her last words. 

" Until you come to your senses I think it better 
that you should leave this house, Helena." 

After all, though she did it brutally, Mrs Pennystone 
arranged matters for the best when she decided to send 
Helena away. Either the marriage would take place 
and no one would know that there had been any hitch, 
or — ^if the girl could not be brought to her senses, or 
Major Cloud be appeased and whistled back — ^the talk 
would blow over. Helena was a failure, her aimt 
stated plainly to Seyton Pennystone, whp was dis- 
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tressed when she told hun that the girl had been so ex- 
cessively tiresome that she could take little interest 
in her for the future. 

'' She has disappointed me seriously. I had no idea 
she had such an imgrateful disposition. Remember, 
Seyton, she has been like my own daughter to me." 

" My love, I don't know any other lady who would 
have acted towards a child who had no claim upon you 
as you have done. It reflects the greatest credit on 
your heart. I cannot say, speaking entirely for myself, 
that I have had any fault to find with Helena, but you 
know best. She will be sorry for this outbreak of 
temper before long — she will be only too glad to ac- 
knowledge how wrong she has been, but meanwhile 
send her away by all means — ^but allow me to suggest 
that the treatment should be kind as well as firm — ^firm 
by all means — ^nevertheless, I own I should like her to 
be in some house where her time might be agreeably 
spent. I cannot help thinking it would have a soften- 
ing influence. And, my dear, if you would kindly have 
some of that Comet port and a few bottles of good Bur- 
gundy packed, I should be obUged." 

" I think I will send her to Brunes," said Mrs Penny- 
stone. " Forth will be only too glad to oblige us and 
Mildred has often said how much she should like a visit 
from Helena. I fancy Mildred does not order her 
household too comfortably. But imless Forth is stingy, 
which I cannot but suspect, there is no need for her to 
have anything to do with the management. I am 
curious to know how they really get on, and I could find 
out if Helena paid them a long visit." 

With this gratifying prospect in view Mrs Penny- 
stone lost no time in writing her proposal. The answer 
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came back by return of post, and she proved right in 
supposing that Helena would be made very welcome. 

Forth and his wife now rented Bnmes, with the 
understanding that it was to be theirs some day, and a 
good deal of the Pullen money had been spent in en- 
larging and glorifying the place. 
! |Mrs Pennystone was disdainful when at the end of 
Forth's letter she came upon this sentence, " I beUeve 
Mildred is d5dng to display our son to the fair Helena — 
she appears to consider him the premier lord of creation." 

" He was on the point of writing ' and heir,' " she 
said, looking suspiciously at a false stroke. 

It was through a melancholy February fog that 
Helena made the journey to Brunes. To be glad to 
leave one place, but sorry to arrive at the other, was her 
unhappy predicament. A brougham was waiting for 
her at the station, in which, to her surprise, she found 
Forth, his eyeglass screwed into his eye, and a fur collar 
keeping him warm. 

" Charmed to see you, my dear Miss — Helena, but 
the air at this time of day is so raw that I thought it 
more prudent not to get out — a station is a draughty 
place. To tell you the truth, my wife sent me on an 
important errand — of course, to do with our sovereign 
prince the baby, so I timed it to pick you up. By the 
way, I called you ' Helena ' as I was permitted to do in 
my bachdor days, when we Were so happy in Bath, but 
you must forgive me if I drop that. Mildred may have 
no objection, but it would be safer to make sure. I 
will sound her. It is better-— don't you agree with me? 
— ^to guard against any httle misapprehension. I wish 
it might stiU be ' Helena ' and ' Forth.' " 

" Just as you please; it makes no difference to me," 
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returned Helena, who was tired, cold, hungry and in- 
expressibly lonely. " I am thinking of tea more than 
of any other thing just now." 

" Tea? Ah! — I don't drink tea. I'm sorry to say 
I am rather rheumatic — ^gouty rheumatism my doctor 
calls it; not that I believe in doctors, but he happens to 
be rather a sensible fellow. He talked of the Bath waters 
for me. Now, what is your opinion of the Bath waters ? " 

" I believe they are wonderful." 

'* I certainly might try them. A month ago I was 
almost limping — I don't exaggerate — for certainly a 
couple of days. That is rather serious, you know. 
You won't mind driving a little out of the way, will you? 
I dare not show myself at Brunes without the thing I 
have been sent for — ^henpecked, you see ! But when it 
comes to shopping for his Highness ever}^hing has to 
give way. So you do believe in the Bath waters? " 

" I am sure they are very good for gout and rheu- 
matism." 

" I am so glad to have your opinion." 

" It is quite worthless as an opinion, I am afraid, 
but I have drank the waters myself — as a tonic." 

" You don't say so ! Do you know that I have given 
up my post? Imagine being expected to trudge to the 
War Office every day, no matter what the weather was! 
I run up to town pretty often, to look roimd the theatres 
and to keep up with old friends. Mildred never cares 
to leave Brunes. Quite as a Uttle secret between us, 
Helena — ^you would obhge me enormously if you would 
deUcatdy approach the subject of dress with Mildred. 
It wants a httle tact — ^just a light way of hinting at 
things, so as not to give offence. I assure you she does 
not care what she puts on." 
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'' Aunt Bess trained me well in that/' said Helena, 
" but I could not interfere with Mildred." 

" It is difficult," agreed Forth. " But I confess I 
have always considered neatness one of the most im- 
portant things in life. It affects the opinion both men 
and women form of one. I observed the neatness and 
good taste of your dress, I must tell you, before I had 
been five minutes in the same room. Miss Greenwood 
— I should say Mrs Elm — ^the Honourable Mrs Elm — ^also 
dressed quite remarkably well — ^in perfection — ^really.". 

They stopped in the High Street of the market town, 
and Forth got out to do his shopping. It took him a 
long while, and when he reappeared he was thoughtful. 
It suited Helena to have all that concerned herself 
ignored; she felt almost grateful to Forth for being 
wrapped up in his own trifling affairs, but before she 
gained the dear oblivion of her pillow she was to find 
that she might have too much of that boon of neglect 
She was left in the morning-room at Brunes to wait for 
her hostess, and Forth forsook her without discovering 
that the fire was dull, the lamps were unUt, and chill 
fog blankets instead of curtains appeared at the wide 
windows. 

Half an hour passed by; the darkness deepened, the 
cold increased. Helena was on the point of ringing a 
bell in desperation when Mildred appeared at the door 
with a white bundle in her arms. 

" All dark! " a peevish voice exclaimed, " and such 
a wretched fire! Are you there, Helena? Why didn't 
you poke the fire? It is always the way — servants are 
so ne^ectful. I wouldn't have brought baby down if 
I had known — litUe prince/ I was waiting for him, but 
I can't have him in a cold room. No lights either! I 
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can*t think what Stephen is doing. Forth ought not to 
have taken him away from his duties. Do you mind 
coming into the nursery? I would have sent for you, 
only baby was having his supper. 'Doddles* Food,' 
you know, it suits baby so wonderfully — litUe prince/ 
I'm sure I hope he has not caught cold from being in 
this room. Do come upstairs. I wouldn't take the 
shawl ofi his precious head for anything in the world 
here." Babbling on, Mildred led the way to the cosy 
nursery. "Nurse!" resumed Mrs Forth, as that 
functionary looked round, not so much in surprise as 
with the resignation of long-suffering, "would you 
believe it, the fire in the morning-room was nearly out, 
and no lamps lit. So I have brought Miss Marvell here. 
It is too bad of Stephen — " 

" You sent Stephen back in the brougham, ma'am, 
to change the tins, if you remember." 

" Did I? I thought I said ' somebody ' must go. 
Well, of course it had to be done. Would you beUeve 
that Mr Pennystone could make such a mistake, 
Helena! I asked Forth most particularly to get me 
six fresh tins of Doddles' Food, and he brought back 
Scrambles '. I wouldn't change baby's food for all the 
world." 

" There is enough for to-morrow, ma'am." 
" How can you be sure, nurse? To make it worse, 
Doddles' has a blue band and Scrambles' a red — only 
fancy making such a mistake! Or is Doddles' red and 
Scrambles' blue? I mean— is Doddles' blue?— but 
there is nothing like it. Nurse, how many children had 
Mrs Henny — ^that was nurse's last place — ^ten or deven? 
No, it was Mrs Johnson who had eleven— well, at baby's 
age — a year and four months — ^not one of Mrs Henny's 
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children weighed within three pounds of him — IMe 
prince/ Or was it Mrs Johnson's? " 

*^ I am afraid you must have had a cold journey, 

' ma'am/' said the one sensible person in the house to 

Helena. " You will find a good fire in your room— I 

just looked in. I expect M^ Marvell will be glad of 

her tea, ma'am." This with subtle reproach. 

" Oh, do you want tea, Helena? I don't drink it; 
it spoils my dinner, and I suspect has a tendency to 
make one stout— do you notice how stout I have 
grown? But I assure you I am thinner than I was two 
months ago — ^my dresses show that. Isn't he a 
beauty? " she went on, playing with the stodgy white 
baby, who was too much gorged with Doddles' Food to 
care to play. " Look at his pooty legs. Would you 
like to hold him for a minute? Would you be very 
careful? " 

" No," said Helena, " I should drop him straight- 
way. I want my tea so badly." 

" I'll see that you have it in your room, ma'am." 
Helena at once made up her mind to make that nurse 
a present. 

"Wouldn't you like to have a peep at baby's 
christening robe? " asked Mildred. 

" Miss Marvell is ready to drop for want of her tea, 
ma'am." Helena resolved to double her intended 
douceur. 

The nurse ruled the house, did all that was well done, 
but could not save the baby from being over-fed, for 
Mildred had developed the iron will of Mrs Pull^i herself. 

On taking Helena in to dinner, Forth squeezed her 
hand in his arm as if to set up an amicable private 
understanding, perhaps on the subject of his wife's 
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dress. That was lamentable— beycmd advice, or 
example. 

" You must be quite cdd," Mildred observed to her 
guest. " You need not dress for Forth and me." 

" Miss Marvell is accustomed to evening toilette, 
my dear/' Forth said with a troubled smile. 

'^ I think it nonsense to dress up when we are by 
ourselves, and we are not going to make a stranger of 
you, Helena. I have got some very smart dresses for 
best, Helena — ^you shall see them. I don*t see any 
harm in a Uttle gaiety in the country — ^mamma does, 
but I had to tell her that as a married woman I must 
judge for m3rself — and, of course. Forth would not like 
to go out without me — I have that to consider. We 
really are quite gay here. There is a concert on Tues- 
day ioc the cricket dub— theatricals at Busfield for a 
Convalescent Home — a jumble sale at the vicarage, and 
a recital at the Dickensons' — ^they are very rich people, 
and I daresay there will be a great supper — " 

Forth fidgeted with his ey^lass and gently broke 
in here. *^ My dear Mildred, I cannot help wondering 
how you can put up with the shortcomings of your chef 
after what you have been accustomed to at home. 
Veal? Take it away. I never eat veaL" 

" What is my chef? " Mildred inquired. " Oh, you 
mean Mrs Tucker. What is wrong, Forth? I do not 
think it right to be so particular about what you eat." 

" Well, my love, I cannot eat this — ^whatever it may 
pretend to be-*-*because it is quite uneatable. Hel^^ 
Miss Marvell, send your plate away. What is this? 
No, no. Luckily, I am not a man who cares what I eat 
so long as it does not make me ill — ^but when I see a 
doctor's bill m the dish — " 
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" I cannot think how you came to make that mis- 
take between Doddles' Food and Scrambles', Forth. 
Why, they do not even begin with the same letter; and 
then one had the blue — quite a bright blue band — ^and 
the other none at all, or a red one. He makes such odd 
mistakes, Helena. I can't think how a clever man can 
make such mistakes. I sent Stephen, Forth.' 

" Yes — ^that is why we are so late at dinner.' 

Forth tried to be pla}rful. He raised his eyebrows, 
and smiled apologetically at Helena. 

Mildred went back to the list of her " gaieties " and 
then took up the question of Doddles' versus Scrambles' 
once more. 

It was a fair sample of what Helena was to find 
during the whole of her stay at Brunes. Whatever 
Mildred did was done badly, and Forth was, on the 
whole, very amiable under great provocation. In 
truth, he was afraid of his wife; but so long as he could 
get his runs up to town three or four times a week, he 
could put up with a good deal, and Mildred was so 
entirely absorbed in the baby, quarrels with trades- 
people, and suspicions about servants, that she did not 
miss him — ^but he took care to bring back a toy for the 
baby, as a cheap tax on his harmless amusements. 

Helena must have been blind if she had not seen and 
been amused at his crafty little devices to escape to his 
dub dinners and his theatres. The country bored him 
to death, except when he was practising for the part of 
a county magnate. He meant to be very great when 
the next golden haul came in, after Mrs Pullen had done 
with work sales and converted Jews for ever. 



CHAPTER IX 

BRUNES 

A BRIEF experience of Brunes made Helena home- 
sick for the orderiy comfort and decorous harmony 
of her mide's house, and his gentle affection, which had 
been hers all her life. She missed the kindness of old 
friends, too, but, on the other hand, there was Aunt 
Bess's displeasure, which was like a cold fog to live 
under, and the constantly sinmiering gossip of an idle 
city. 

Brunes was singularly dull because the weather was 
bad, and there was no wandering in grass fields, or 
watching the growth of things in the first sunshine of 
the year. Mildred made no friends, and no one came 
to call except from a sense of social duty. She spent 
her time in the nursery, or driving into the market town 
to lay out a shilling or two in things she had forgotten 
to order. Helena was nothing to her when once she 
had seen the baby and heard about his christening 
presents ; and Forth ranked after the nurse in import- 
ance, because the baby might do fairly well without 
him but could not dispense with the nurse's care. 

Forth divided his time between his runs up to 

London, in receiving instructions from his gamekeeper 

and his head gardener, of whom he stood in awe, and 

sitting on the bench of magistrates, which he enjoyed. 

So Helena saw little of him, but now and then he 

would stroll up and down with her, too timid of 

Mildred's displeasure to go out of sight of the house, 
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and then he would discuss his rheumatic symptoms 
and worries from which he earnestly counted on the 
PuUen money to deliver him. He complained that 
Brunes wanted a great deal of keeping up, and that he 
had not quite known what he was taking upon himself 
when he became his cousin's tenant. He hinted senti- 
mental adnuration for Helena, hinted depreciation of 
Mildred, hinted that Seyton Penn}rstone was taking an 
imconscionahle lease of life. Like a bow well bent he 
came back to these subjects, though Hdena would try 
to ward them ofi. The nK)notony of ^e life was very 
irksome, and there was nothing to distract the girl from 
the aching of her wounds. The savour had gone out of 
the days, and she cried herself to sleep at night, not 
because she was nursing her griefs, but in spite of her 
efforts to put them away. She even asked herself why 
she cried? — ^because the thought that she might see 
Qoud again was horrible to her. Love had died of the 
treacherous hurt it had received, but those two years of 
faithful waiting had made their deep mark in her heart. 
Those were the indelible scars of ardent fiyrst love. 
Hurt nature bewailed in its own dumb, but poignant, 
fashion its hunger for completeness of life. 

Helena remembered that Susie had given it as her 
opinion that with a good or a bad husband her life would 
be Med, but she had not meant '' with one who does not 
love you." That idea was simply intolerable. Under 
no possible circumstances could Cloud's name be any- 
thing to her but a painful reminder of a past that she 
wished to foiget. She had walked over burning coals, 
they had eaten into her shrinking flesh. In any case 
his faithlessness would have been dishonouring and 
bitter, but that he had done so shameful a thing as to 
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yield to a passion lor Ruby, of all women in the worlds 
made it tenfold worse. If he had been an honest man 
Helena's friend would have been sacred to him — taboo. 
Even savages have their code of honour, their sharp 
distinctions between what is lawful and unlawful. If 
he had been in any chivalrous fashion a gentleman, 
Hinton Elm's young wife would have been a creature to 
care for and guard with due respect, because she was so 
lonely and so neglected by her husband. 

Such was the view taken by Helena Marvell. She 
knew that Qoud was fearless; she entirely believed 
that he would be true and just in all money matters; 
but there was the third aspect of the character of the 
man as a gentleman — ^that which concerned his conduct 
towards women. There he had signally failed. 

She recalled Mrs O'Hara's vague warning to her 
against trusting too implicitly in his faith during the 
two years' probation, and knew now that it had been 
kindly meant, though she had almost resented it at the 
time. ^^ I shall think better of human nature," she had 
said when he came home to daim Helena's promise, and 
she had added, *' I daresay he has sown his wild oats 
completely." That had shocked and startled the girl, 
but she put it away as a light, thoughtless speech — one 
of Mrs O'Hara's haphazard bits of mischief that meant 
nothing. But afterwards she made the discovery that 
he held no high opinion of women, which vexed her, and 
suggested the troubling thought that there might have 
been chapters in his life he would not care that she 
should read. 

All these things came back to her as she walked 
alone in the country roads about Brunes, or lay awake 
in the dark. The want of occupation, as well as of 
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companionship, made tbe days seem very l<Hig. She 
practised the piano diligently, until one day Mildred 
obsoved, ^^ Yon do make a noise, Hdena," and after 
that she had to dioose her hour with much discretion. 
Not a book was to be seen about the house, and when 
she came to ex|dore the library she f onnd that most of 
the old brown books were ei§^teenth-centory sermons, 
and Latin and Greek dassics. 

^* Suppose I were to learn Latin? " she suggested to 
her mental faculties that had lain half-dormant. It 
was an exertion, but she procured a Latin grammar and 
set herself to fumble amcmg genders and declensions. 
It was not exciting, but it occupied her attention. 

Sunday was rather a relief because she had some- 
thing definite to do, and she liked going to church. 
But Mildred protested that their rector did not preach 
the gospel, and had the village fly to take her to a dis- 
tant church, in which a very sleepy old parson dealt out 
the thunderbolts of Low Church doctrine confusedly, but 
at length, so that his congregation steadily diminished 
and dissent flourished. 

She took Helena with her the first Sunday, but the 
effect of the empty chmrch and the lengthy service made 
her extremely peevish. 

" Really, I don't know that I ought to go to church," 
Mildred said as they began jogging towards home. '" If 
I go, nurse cannot, and of coiurse I go to set an example. 
That old Mr Stone is very sound, but no one seems to go 
to his church. You saw what it was, only a few 
common old men and women. I thought Lady Dicken- 
son would be sure to go there, because it is her parish, 
but no— there was their great pew empty. It is very 
puzzling. You see, I can't go to a chapel in the country 
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because nobody does that, and it would not do for me 
to get mixed up with the small tradespeople— of course, 
I should not like it. I know mamma thinks I ought — 
but really a married woman must decide for herself. It 
is so awkward the Dickensons conung to our church and 
not seeing me there. I can*t get Forth to go, but 
mamma says it is better he should stay away than 
encourage a Jesuit in disguise, as she caUs our rector. 
She spoke very plainly to the rector, but it made no 
difference. It was just as well that mamma did not 
stay over another Sunday; she considers Mr Small so 
very edifsdng to sit under she could not miss another 
sermon. I suppose you know that Mr Small was 
desperately in love with me? He felt my marriage 
dreadfully, poor man, but I could not care for him in 
that way. Of course, he is very good, and all that, 
but he is so very plain, and really, in Bath, his wife 
would not hold much position. I wonder what Lady 
Dickenson says about my not going to our church — she 
must miss me, because, you see, Brunes is the big place, 
and there is no one else of much importance in the 
parish. I took care to let her know that we subscribe 
to the fund for the sick and poor ; Forth gives a guinea 
a year. In the country people think so much of that. 
Helena, you might go to the evening service and tell me 
who was there. What I meant about mamma was that 
if she had discovered that we have Sunday visitors she 
would be so shocked. Of course, as you see, I never 
think of taking the coachman out on the Sabbath — 
that would be wrong, and I won't have so much as a 
potato boiled, but I don't think there is any need to be 
over particular when you have a position to keep up. 
I suppose you know that when poor manmia goes we 
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shall have a great deal more money. You see, she has 
no one but me and baby to leave it to. Forth says it is 
a very large fortune — he took a peep at poor papa's will 
in some place in London. I say to nmse that baby will 
be a very rich man, perhaps with a title, so we must pay 
him great respect, and she says it is well to have money 
if you have got nothing else--60 funny — I don't know 
what she means." 

Helena thought that softening of the brain might be 
the result of prolonged association with Mildred, and 
began to wish most earnestly that she could get away 
from Brunes. She applied herself to her Latin parsing 
with determination as an antidote to vapid foolishness; 
and she went diligently to church, though Mildredscented 
popery in such "formalities," until the discovery 
that Miss Dickenson attended daily service gave her 
a shock and gave count^iance to Helena's "ritualism." 

Helena wrote twice to her aunt to ask when she 
should come "home," but received no reply. Her 
unde sent her a kind little letter written at the dub, in 
which he slipped a cheque for ten pounds. 

She sat looking almost tearfully at this pleasant slip 
of paper, and as she gazed a thought — ^the germ of a 
revolution— entered her head. Suppose she took the 
incredibly bold step of going up to join Susie Fitz- 
walter in Londcm? The idea grew, took possession of 
her — gave her new life. 

Since '* thefirst violinin life's orchestra " was silenced, 
why not try what music could be got without it? Any 
discords of her own making would be preferable to that 
howling wilderness in which she was dragging her dead 
hopes after her! Hugging this inward intention, she 
brought her cheque to Forth to change. He examined 
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it through his eyeglass, and his arched eyebrows went 
up into his forehead. Jauntily he said, '^Upon my 
word, my dear Miss — Helena, your unde treats you 
very handsomely! I wish I could lay my hand so 
easily upon a ten-pound note. To you it is absolutely 
superfluous. I daresay you will spend it all in gloves — 
or a frilled parasol. Have I not guessed right ? I ought 
to be thinking of German baths, but I assure you 
solemnly I do not know how I can afford it. I have 
still a terrible bill to pay for having that terrace made 
by the piece of artificial vrater. I should not have 
thought of such an extravagance, only Lord Smee 
came over with a neighbour of mine and told me he had 
had the kind of thing done for him by a very clever 
fellow he could recommend, and that that bit of water 
would come in admirably. Certainly it is a success — ^it 
gives a certain cachet to the grounds, and I rather look 
forward to showing it to him this year. Between you 
and me, my dear Helena — ^Miss — ^it wiU be an enormous 
relief to me to have a little more money. I'm not 
thinking of my excellent Cousin Se3rton — I need scarcely 
say that — though it is wonderful how long old people 
manage to live in Bath. But Mrs Pullen, now. The 
marvel to me is how she lives as she does, on and on — 
she must be well within sight of sixty — ^yellow as a 
guinea, and a very high feeder — stakes scores of bottles 
of quack medicine too— and drinks port and sherry, 
which she ought not to touch. Yet, I assure you, she 
holds on to her money in a most — I had almost said 
disgustingly avaricious way. I consider Mr Pullen's 
wiU an iniquity. Of course, Mildred is well provided 
for, and eventually there will be plenty for the boy, but, 
mind you, Mrs Pullen can do what she Ukes with it to a 
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certain extent— <:an keep us out of it for years — tie it all 
up on the child — anything! Most preposterous that 
she should have the power. Unluckily, quite half is 
her o¥m — from her father, who was, I must tell you, a 
self-made man. Mercifully she is not ten years 
younger, or, as I said to Mildred, she might marry again 
— ^imagine! In my opinion a small settled income 
would have been more comfortable for her — ^what can 
she want with an enormous — positively enormous — 
balance at her bankers? I can tell you, my dear Miss 
— Helena, a man in my position, without money enough 
to do things well, is on no bed of roses. And you see 
how it is, I get no help from my wife. If only Mildred 
would dress decently — ^I am sure she spends enough oa 
it — ^and be sociable, things would be very different. It 
all comes on me, you know, but when a man has a wife 
who knows no more about Society than your coach- 
man's daughter, what is one to do? It is really a very 
serious grievance in my position. I cannot ask my 
friends down Jor a few days as I should naturally wish 
to do ; the cooking that satisfies Mildred is detestabfe, 
and she spends her time chatting with the nurse. 
When I do get her to a good house ^e talks of nothing 
but the child — ^very nice, of course — I am the last per- 
son to find fault with a mother's affection — ^but there 
are limits, and I see for myself that she makes no 
friends. I don't mind saying this to you, Helena, 
because you wiU understand; you see for yourself what 
a kind — I may almost say unselfish — ^husband I am. 
It is very trying, but I make the best of it. I assure 
you that I often he awake with the terrible recollection 
of a dinner we gave to the Dickensons and others. 
Everything went wrong; there was httle or no conver- 
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sation, and Mildred committed a most painful solecism 
—she told Sir Angus Dickenson that her father was one 
of the first to take the blue ribbon — ^think of that — ^at 
my table ! I felt simply disgraced. * Very good, very 
good/ Sir Angus said. * Never heard of it — ^Legion of 
Honour red — ^your father a foreigner, perhaps? Don't 
know an3rthing about foreign decorations, except the 
Medijee,' and so forth — ^making short work all the time 
with my claret. By the way, do you think you could 
throw out a hint to Se3rton that another dozen or so of 
that old Madeira of his would be very acceptable? 
Poor old man ! What on earth he can want with that 
cellar of his I cannot imagine. It is extraordinary the 
age to which Bath people go on entertaining. Now in 
my position it is a positive necessity to return civilities 
— ^if only Mildred had the smallest, the very smallest 
notion how to entertain ! " 

Helena was by this time longing to get away from 
Brunes, and she wrote once more to her aunt asking if 
she should return. The answer came back in a week's 
time. It was not convenient that Helena should come 
to the Royal Crescent at present as Colonel Easton's 
wife was staying with them, with her twin children. 
Should the Forths really wish to part with their guest 
— ^which was not likely, unless, indeed, Helena had not 
taken the trouble to make herself agreeable — some 
respectable family should be found with which Helena 
might board. A vicarage in Wiltshire or South Wales 
might be feasible, but there could be no hurry as Mrs 
Pennystone was too full of engagements to look about 
just yet. 

Helena had never acted for hersdf , but she felt now 
driven to write to Susie Fitzwalter, to ask if it was 
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possible that she should join her. She explained that 
she had only a hundred a year of her own» but that if 
Aunt Bess approved of the plan, no doubt her board 
and lodging would be paid for. 

She waited impatiently for Sukey's answer, but 
when it came it was not exactly what she had hoped 
and expected. Susie was now sharing rooms with two 
other girls in the Gray's Inn Road, and stud3nng harder 
than ever. There was no room for a fourth in the house 
and the landlady was very disagreeable. 

" I can't imagine that you could put up with the 
hugger-mugger in which we live," Susie wrote, " but 
your best plan is to come up fora day and have a look. 
Suppose Thomasine Qarke were to go home, you might 
come in, but there is no counting on that. Her people 
are rich manufacturing north-country, and hate her 
ways, so she does not get much allowance. She has 
gone mad on Agnosticism and Humanity. I am sure I 
don't know what all that rubbish means, but if she had 
gone seriously in for science she would have done very 
well. I can't say I admire the friends she brings in — 
you would hate them. She and Ina Lister are devoted 
chtuns. Ina is artistic and fantastic — ^wears beads 
instead of a collar, and her hair cut short. She earns 
a living — such as it is — ^at a kindergart^i. I have no 
time to tell you more— come and see — " 

" Where is Miss Fitzwalter putting up? " Forth 
inquired when Helena suggested that she wished to go 
to town for a day. 

" In Gray's Inn Road — ^wherever that is," answered 
Helena, whose knowledge of London was limited to 
three dajfs at a time at the Grosvenor Hotd and what 
she could see from the Pennystone family chariot. 
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Forth looked pained and surprised. 

" ReaUy? I wonder Sir Francis allows the eccen- 
tricities of his daughter." 

"Would it be convenient if I were to go up on 
Wednesday? " 

" Oh, certainly! I shall» perhaps, have the honour 
of escorting you. What do you say, Mildred? " 

" You and Helena going by train without me? I 
am sure anyone who saw you would think it very odd," 
protested Mildred. 

" A guest, my dear — quite usual," murmured Forth. 

" It is the sort of thing I am not used to." 

" Then we will say no more about it — ^but it is a 
Uttle inconvenient to send twice to the station when 
once would do." 

'* I can order the village fly," said Helena, anxious 
to arrest the vacillating wrangle impending. 

" The horses have not half enough exercise, to say 
the truth," Forth objected. 

" Well, then, why can't they go twice? " This was 
triumphantly uttered by Mildred, but she immediately 
added, '' Barker complains that he never knows when 
he will be wanted, or how often in the day. That is so 
like servants." 

" My dear, you must allow that you are always send- 
ing in for something for the baby — " 

" Would you believe it, Helena, that Forth can be so 
unnatural as to grudge my precious pet what he must 
have? " 

Mildred whimpered and wiped her eyes. 

On the Tuesday the discussion arose again. This 
time Mildred began suddenly, " I do wisb» Forth, you 
would go up to town to-day instead of to-morrow. 
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Then you might go round and see Dr Merry yourself. 
I am sure baby*s tooth is beginning to trouble him/' 

" Dr Merry said it had better be left for the present 
—didn't you tell me that, my dear Mildred? *' 

" How can you be so unfeeling, Forth! The child 
might have a fit — go from one fit to another — ^as Mrs 
Smithers's baby did. He might die for want of a little 
common attention.** 

" My dear Mildred, if it is necessary I will go, of 
course, but that need not prevent me going up to 
London to-morrow.** 

" I thought you might have wished to stop at home 
to see how baby*s tooth went on. It is very odd you 
should take so Uttle interest in him.** 

Forth endeavoured to exonerate himself, but not 
very successfully. However, he got his own way about 
arranging to go up to town with Helena, and would 
have carried it out but for an event that abruptly 
shattered the peace of the Pennystone household by 
giving it a real grievance. 

He and Hdena were down to an early breakfast, 
and had just finished when the letters were brought in. 

" You see how a man who is presumed to be rich can 
be worried,*' he remarked, pointing to a large pile of 
blue and white envelopes at his side. Among these 
was one with the Bath postmark, whose handwriting 
was unfamiliar. 

" From Bath,** he said, examining it with a jaunty 
air. " Dear me, how sad it would be if poor old Mrs 
Pullen's doctor— or lawyer— had to break bad news 
about her health! I always tell Mildred I don't like 
the look of her mother*s complexion — a sudden stroke 
is what I always fear." 
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He opened the letter, and no sooner did he begin to 
read than the self-complacency vanished from his trim 
comitenance like a mask dropping ofi, leaving him an 
suigiy, weak, bewildered creatm'e, almost on the brink 
of tears. 

"The — ^the oily, crafty scoundrel! " he screamed, 
banging the table till the china rattled. " Who would 
have believed such iniquity! Excuse me — " 

He ran from the room, calling for Mildred. In a 
few nunutes she came hurriedly from the nursery in a 
dark flannel dressing-gown, her hair all in dull wisps. 

" What is the matter, Forth? " she asked crossly. 
" You seem so excited." 

"Read it— read it!" 

He pushed the open letter into her hand. " Read 
it! What — ^what do you think of your sanctimonious 
hypocrite, your pious fortune-hunter, and your fool of a 
mother? " 

" Forth, how wicked you are! I don't know what 
you mean. Who wrote this? Mr Small! Well — I'm 
sure I don't care if he is married — " 

She stopped short with her mouth wide open. 

" You don't care? " cried Forth, with crushing sar- 
casm. " Oh, very well — ^if it is of no consequence to 
you that an infernal thief has robbed you and your 
child and your husband of the whole family fortune, I 
wish you joy of your — ^your fascinating stepfather and 
your wise and amiable mother." 

Mildred broke out into a shrill wail. 

" I don't believe it — ^it's a wicked story! Manuna 
wouldn't rob me and baby. Oh!— oh! " 

She ended with a noisy flood of tears, and then 

rushed from the room. 

s 
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"Now you see, Helena," Forth burst out, **the 
kind of unmerited misfortune that assails me. The 
miserable dupe is actually married to that msrenaiy 
knave, otherwise I should have interfered. What — I 
ask — ^is the use of all this law and Government we pay 
for, when such crimes are permitted? An cdd fool who 
ought to be thinking about her latter end! It makes 
one doubt if there is a Providence." 

" Does it? " was all Hdena said. 

He went on. " The woman may live thirty years 
longer, and that reptile forty-^-forty shears keeping me 
and my family out of our rights. People have been 
shut up for life for less than thisr-«-criminal lunacy— 
that is what it is. This comes of a silly old woman 
being left with a fortune at her disposal-*-of course, she 
falls a prey to the first plausible fortune-hunter. Only 
eighteen months ago old PuUen was alive, and hoped to 
Uve another fifteen or twenty years. Good heavens I 
I suppose the plot was hatched the day he was put into 
his grave." 

" I am very sorry for Mildred," said Helena. " She 
must feel so ashamed of her mother. We ought to 
start in five minutes. I suppose this will not prevent 
you going to London? " 

*' Upon my word, I do not know ykbsA to do! What 
do you think, Helena««-*<would it be any use if I were to 
run down to Bath? " 

'' I think it would be no use quarrelling with Mrs 
PuUen," said Helena, sagely. ^ You can do nothing 
•^-^spedally while you are angry." 

" True, very true. One must be very wary. But 
I feel that I must see her before she makes a new will. 
After all, the thing is done, and I am not at all sore 
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that it would not be wise to send a wedding 
present." 

At this volte-face Helena laughed, which worried 
Forth a little. 

"For my son's sake," he said pompously, "we 
must be careful. I will soimd Mildred on the subject 
of a present." 

Mildred had no opinion to give> but she was anxious 
to retail nurse's — ^tbat was that they had made a great 
mistake in leaving ofi giving Hannah» the maid» half* 
sovereigns. She had had a brief but rich harvest 
during the courting in Victoria Park, but Forth had 
been too thrifty to carry on the bribery when there was 
no longer special need for it. Now, however, be 
bitterly repented his thrift; it had lost him a valuable 
spy, and given Mr Small an ally. 

He decided to {^ up with Helena~he had be^ look-* 
ing forward to the tHe-d-tSte — ^and choose a really good 
present, to be forwarded with a most filial letter* like 
a wise man he swaUowed his pride when it came in the 
way of self -interest. 



CHAPTER X 

AMONG FRIENDS 

ON the way up to London, whfle Forth was reiterat- 
ing his complaints, Helena was pondering over 
her difficulties, and presently there came into her head 
the thought of one good friend who might give her a 
hand, or at least show her the best course to pursue. 
She knew that Stuart-Cumberley was in London, she 
knew his address, and she wondered, in the relief of her 
sudden resolution, that it had not occurred to her sooner 
to lay her perplexities before him. Forth put her into 
a cab at Victoria, for his chivalry being only skin-deep, 
it did not strike him that a young country girl might be 
glad of an escort. 

As a matter of fact, Helena had never been in a 
hansom before, or alone in London, but the s^ise of 
Uberty and independence was exhilarating, imtil in the 
ceaseless movement and roar of vast London the 
anguish of being as it were a grain of sand in that sea of 
living beings came home to her. 

Alone — so terribly alone — ^no place of her own in the 

wide world. What had she done to be so desolate? 

Fixed her heart in blind faith on the wrong man — 

allowed an over-stimulated imagination to run away 

with her. The poor girl suffered as the young sufier, 

bewildered by the amazing fact that the universe does 

not rush to their rescue when things go wrong. It 

would have been a less poignant surprise to Helena if 

she had suddenly seen with her eyes a visible battalion 
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of angels camped round about her. To wait perhaps 
for many years for the slow, certain revolution of the 
wheels of God, with eyes blindfolded, seems the hardest 
of all the shuddering laws of necessity. Immediately 
the thought of Stuart-Cumberley came to her she dimg 
to it as to a raft in shipwreck. She had been bom in 
mid-Victorian days, and though she might learn to put 
a good face on it, she belonged to her time — ^not being 
one of Nature*s pioneers — ^and must ding to something 
that did not give with her weight. She foimd Susan 
in the dingy sitting-room shared by her with her two 
girl comrades. 

Sukey was inky and absorbed in making notes, with 
books and papers about her, and an untidy radius 
beyond. 

They met with the rapture of the homesick at the 
sight of a bunch of flowers from home. They laughed, 
babbled of Stanford and old foolish joys, and fdt the 
well-spring of gladness bubbling up from its eternal 
source. 

" So this is where you live, Sukey! I wish I could 
be with you," Hdena said when the effervescence had 
subsided. 

" You could not put up with it. It's horrid if you 
have time to think — I haven't. Besides, all Tamsy's 
friends are flaring ' Agnostics ' or Nihilists, and all Ina's 
affected aesthetes. They flop about upsetting every- 
thing one has been taught to respect, and I Wouldn't 
like it a bit, only I look at it steadily as so much dust in 
a door-mat. I don't hdp to shake it out over every- 
thing. I let it lie. Now I've a plan for the whole day 
if you like it." 

" Sukey, I want to see Mr Cumberley. He is the 
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otily person in the world who can give me solid advice. 
I'm at my wits* end. Aunt Bess has thrown me away, 
and there is not a spot on earth where I am wanted. 
Yott — though you are in exile— can go to roost on the 
thought of Stanford." There were tears in her eyes to 
be quickly brushed away. 

" Well, then, a cab — I suppose you don't mind that 
extravagance for one day — and weTl make straight for 
Mr Cumberley before he goes out." Susan had grasped 
the idea at once. 

Stuart-Cumberley was (m the steps of Motley's 
Hotel when their hansom drew up. 

Helena hastened to exfdain that she wanted very 
particularly a talk with him, and his eyes looked kindly 
and attentive as they dwelt first on the one face and 
then on the other of his young visitors. 

Susan looked what she was— overworked and unda-- 
fed. Helena was pale and delicate. 

He shook his head, frowning a little. Somehow it 
hurt the man, who reckoned his heart as a thing of dd 
leather preserved in verjuice, to see the stamp of poor 
human penalties on those human saplings. 

" Out with it, kinsmaid," he said with the character- 
istic abruptness that had a comforting element in it. 
" You did quite right to come to me." 

'* I am so gladi Well — I am in disgrace with Aunt 
Bess. She sent me to the Forth Pennystones, where I 
have been for more than a month, and that is long 
enough for them and for me, but Aunt Bess has Colonel 
Easton's wife and her children with her, and there is no 
room for me— at home. She talks of finding a vicarage 
somewhere in the country — ^Wales, perhaps — ^where I 
might board — " 
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" Oh, does she? How wotild you like that? " 

" I should hate it. I would rather go into a Sister^ 
hood where I might be made useful. Perhaps I should 
get used to that Ufe.** 

He regarded her attentively, and turning unex- 
pectedly to Susan, demanded, ** What do you say to 
that? " 

'' Helena is not made for a Sist^hood-^he knows 
nothing about them. She ought to see the world." 

" Do you care to travel? ** he asked Helena. 

A light came into the girl's sad eyes. 

" I should Hke it best of all— but I suppose I shall 
only travel in my dreams for years to come.'' 

" If she could come to India with me! " suggested 
Susan. 
xl m. 

*• I want to earn my living," Helena declared. " I 
had to say that it was my duty, and I desired it — ' to 
learn and labour truly to get my own Uving' — ^and 
then I did nothing but amuse myself— it seems 



curious." 



" I'll tell you what you must do, young lady. Go 
to Bath and talk it out with the lady who brought you 
up to be strictly ornamental. Mind you, I don't say 
she was wrong in theory — ^but in practice something 
was wanting, perhaps. You must start clear and fair 
with her — ^you owe her a debt you will recognise more 
fully when you are older. You can go to my cousin, 
Dorinda Newcastle, and I will run down to Bath and 

I see it all settled.'* 

'' ** Really and truly? Thank you a thousand times. 

But please tell me — ^if I find Aunt Bess has filled up my 
place and actually means to send me to some lonely 
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vicarage, must I go? I have a hundred a year of my 
own, may I not find work in London? " 

He was balancing a quill pen between his fingers, and 
in his mind things of greater weight. 

" Tell me, if the question is permissible, how old 
are you? " he said after a pause. 

"Twenty-three in July." 

" Are you keeping up your music? " 

" I practise when I can.** 

" You once expressed a wish for good lessons — ^to 
work hard at it — ^has that wish vanished? ** 

" No-— only numbed by impossibilities.** 

" Now, Miss Sukey, it is your turn to go into the 
witness-box. How long will it be before you go out to 
India? ** 

" Seven or eight months.'* 

" Are you happy and comfortable where you are? ** 

" I can*t exactly call it comfortable, but it has 
advantages. I share expenses with two other girls.'* 

" Fellow students? ** 

"Well, not exactly. Thomasine Clarke is an 
Agnostic Htunanitarian — ** 

" A what — ^please? Oh, thank you.'* 

" And she writes a little and speaks, and looks after 
girls' clubs and entertainments for men. Ina Lister 
teaches at a kindergarten — she is up to her eyelids in 
art, and goes to lectures with the other one.' 

" You could manage to live without them? 

" Quite well— -especially without their friends, but 
we get on well enough together, and the cheapness is 
something. It would be ridiculous of me to be fussy. 
Helena is different — ** 

" I ought not to be,** put in Helena. 
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" You were brought up under a glass case." 

" Now, suppose you had the offer of setting up with 
a friend of mine — suppose it was her business to settle 
bills, and yours only to get a little fatter and keep her 
company at odd times — ^what would you say? Would 
it distress you to leave Gray's Inn Road and your 
interesting companions? " 

One of Susan's brothers would assuredly have 
replied with a prompt, " Rather — ^not! " or perhaps, 
" Jolly well not! " Susan answered with discretion,^ — 

" I should be glad — ^if I could do it fairly." 

" Helena, would you have any objection to stopping 
in this alarming great London and giving yourself 
steadily to music? " 

" If I had the chance— I " 

She coloured and stopped short. She thought of 
Ruby — ah, Ruby! — ^and of Qoud so near as at Alder- 
shot. Her eyes pleaded, the lids quivering with 
emotion. 

" If I had the chance," she repeated. " Tell me, 
ought I to take it? " 

" I make the offer. Rooms in London shall be 
found for you with your friend here; you shall have the 
best music lessons to be had, and enough money to save 
you bothering about it, which is the exact measure of 
the advantage of wealth. Next to Seyton Pennystone 
I am your nearest relative, and I alwa}^ intended 
doing something for you for your father's sake — ^not 
mischief, I hope. Indeed, I fed pretty certain that I 
know you well enough, Helena, to make sure of that. 
As for deciding — ^that is your affair, child. We can't 
shift responsibilities." 

'' What can I say to the most glorious offer possible 
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for me? I feel sttumed and sttipid with gratitude," 
cried Helena. *' You are the best friend a girl ever had, 
Mr Cumberiey/* She started up and held oat both 
hands to grasp his as she spoke. He shook the slender 
hands gently, and was content. 

*' It's my say now! ^* Susan exclaimed. '' But I'm 
simply choked with thankfulness. Now I may speak 
the honest truth-^it will be like getting out of an ant- 
hill, escaping from v^re I am. I made up my mind 
to grin and bear it, but to be free— and with Helena- 
well — I Ve nothing to say, Mr Cumberlqr, only that you 
are the nicest man in the world.'* 

** That's settled then, so far. I think we shall find 
the rooms. If you take my advice you will keep dear 
of your * isms ' and foolery for the future.*' 

He cut short their expressions of gratitude, and 
despatched a tdegram before going out. '' You two," 
he said, ** can look at pictures until lunch. Be back 
here in an hour sharp, because there will be a theatre 
to go to this afternoon. I suppose I may take the 
liberty of settling how you spend the day, eh? " 

They went off, and certainly looked at pictures, but 
talked all the time of their golden prospects. 

From the room in \ii^ch they lunched they could 
look out on the fountains in Trafalgar Square, and the 
lion waving his tail over the last of the great historic 
houses of London, already doomed. They found 
Stuart^-Cumberley with a visitor^-^'an invited guest. 
Helena caught the ring of a pleasant voice before she 
saw the bronzed face, the quick, gentle, steadfast sea* 
faring eyes and the trim, golden^brown beard of ha 
sailor friend of three years ago. Roderick Easton's 
eager recognition of her was succeeded by thoughtful 
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observation of her changed looks. Those three years 
had dragged the harrow and the plough through the 
wfld summer sweetness of young life, and lo! a loss of 
bloom, of colour, of flesh, of the sunny fearlessness of 
trouble and serene confidence in the future. 

Stuart^^umberley watched the pair furtivdy in the 
enjoyment of a diplomatic stroke of his own contriving. 
He understood the concern shownjin Roderick's straight- 
forward, questioning gaze and sudden gravity of tone. 
The sailor had a seaman's prescriptive right to tender- 
ness of heart ; and as for Helena — ^he was prepared for 
the sight of Easton being a shock to her^— as it was, 
since she had not seen him since that gay Easter-time 
which in retrospect must be far from gay to her. He 
had, however, in the few minutes he had had alone 
with Roderick, given him briefly to know that Helena 
had been engaged to Major Qoud and was so^no 
longer — ^happily. 

Helena's unexpected visit had only fcnrestalled an 
intention he had long formed of bringing these two 
together. The girl should have one more chance of 
setting to rights her old mistake. They were both free, 
and the attraction between them had been strong 
enough to lay a foundation. A fig for friendship be- 
tween such a pair at their age! But the moment of 
meeting he took for the crucial one, and watched with 
deep interest. 

Roderick felt extraordinarily pitiful over the marks 
of that May-frost in the girl's life, and he resdved to 
avoid reminiscences for fear of stumbling among the 
briars of a luckless episode. 

After the first quiver of surprise and sharp pain, she 
was herself again; her face lit up and. she was ready to 
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talk and be happy. He had been only casually asso- 
ciated with Templer Cloud, and yet the unexpected 
sight of him gave her a pang more intense than she 
would have felt in seeing Qoud himself. Perhaps it 
was because it took her back into the very heart and 
scene of her great illusion, whereas she had learnt to 
estimate the poverty of Qoud's character and con- 
nected him only with the grief and horror of deception. 

With Stuart-Cumberley in his most genial mood, 
Susan as frank as a schoolboy, and Roderick, who was 
always devoid of self-consciousness, entirely pleased to 
be among them again, the lunch was no languid London 
function, but a gay festivity. 

Helena loved Susan, she adored Stuart-Cmnberley, 
she admired Roderick. Was she frivolous, or fickle — 
or only young, strong in demand for her share of happi- 
ness in this fleeting world? 

They attended a matin/e at one of the theatres, and 
spent a pleasant couple of hours at a popular perform- 
ance of childish unreality. This over, Susan pleaded 
that she had ordered a smnptuous tea in' Gray's Inn 
Road, and Roderick, slipping the yoke of sundry en- 
gagements, cheerfully consented to be of the party. 

When they reached the dingy room in question, 
Susan's equable temper sustained a trial. Miss Qarke, 
Miss Lister and a shaggy Nihilist were already making 
havoc with the festal viands. Thomasine Qarke was 
a red-haired, redundant girl with a frown and a pout. 
Her pink shoulders and arms made a show through thin 
muslin as she leant on the table with both elbows. Ina 
Lister was painfully thin, with a shock of fair hair cut 
short, her slender frame swathed in dull green stuff, and 
a bead necklace on her bare collar-bones. The gabardine 
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of the Chosen distinguished her from Philistia in its 
finery. She had propped up a small water-colour 
drawing of white roses, that had been given to her, 
against the milk jug, and was apostrophising it. " Isn't 
it insidious/ " she murmured with clasped hands. '^ I 
look — ^and look — and look. To be an earthen pot with 
such roses growing in it — ^what an ideal! ** 

" Will your roses — ^pampered artificial product for 
the luxmy of the rich — ^the robbers of the poor — ^pro- 
vide one meal for the starving people? They may hang 
in garlands on the corroding chains of — *' 

The door opened, and the guttural voice of the 
Nihilist stopped abruptly. He half rose from his chair, 
to glare at the three who entered the atmosphere of 
wreathing smoke from three cigarettes. He did not 
like the look of the naval lieutenant and mumbled that 
he must be going. 

" Well! " cried Susan, " you have stolen a march on 
us!'* 

"It was like this," drawled Miss Qarke. "Ina 
and I are going to a most interesting meeting with — " 

** I will be at the door," broke in the shaggy gentle- 
man, whose clothes were several sizes too large for 
him. 

" Come back to Morley's," Roderick said quickly. 
" This is no place for you." 

"We won't interrupt, then," said Susan's dear, 
strong voice. 

Helena gladly seconded her, and they went out. 

" It is often like that," Susan explained, " but they 
told me they would be out to tea. However, I'm glad 
you have seen them, Helena. That was one of the 
worst of Tamsy's pet wolves." 
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'* Give a week's notioe and leave to-morrow^ 
Fitowalter/' coaoselled Roderick. '' Did you see that 
feUow'8 hands? '' 

They had their tea comtortahly at Morley'Sy and 
listened to a band playing. The mnsic» the fountains, 
the high needle of Ndson's cdumn against the build< 
ings and the pale sky, the hum of the ceaseless move* 
ment that means London in its length and breadth, the 
evening sunshine laying strips of bright green on the 
grass, wrought together a background of magic bar* 
mony against which Helena saw visions of new life. 
They conversed quietly, as people do at the quiet end 
of a bright day. 

Roderick inquired the time of Helena's train back 
and whether she had to make the journey alone. 

Yes-^she was to go alone, because Forth would 
either return earlier or go down to Bath with his oSer- 
ing-*-if he felt equal to that efiort But she would be 
met at Thisby station. 

The train left at about eight*thirty, so there was 
time for dinner, as Stuart^Oimberley pointed out He 
insisted on Roderick stopping just as he was, though he 
strugi^ to go back to his rooms to dress. 

" However,** he said with resignation, " I shall do 
better as I am, if I am e:^cused, as I am going to see 
Miss Marvell to Thisby.** 

** No, no— you are not! " protested Helena. " Of 
course, you must not. For one thing, there is no train 
back." 

*^ There is from the next station but <»ie. It is all 
ris^t-^you cannot defraud the line of a passenger.*' 

^* I thought good manners were buried,*' said Stuart- 
Cumberley, " but they have only gone to sea,** 
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And so that remarkable day ended with the 
pleasantest journey Helena had ever taken. 

Youth is brief, and she had suffered her great ship- 
wreck, but happiness is worth having — ^worth struggling 
after — ^and not to be let slip through the fingers because 
one has to make shift with a long-boat instead of a 
three-masted vessel. Friendship must be welcomed on 
board, but Love, not! Defamed, uncrowned, fraud- 
convicted Love must be let down with lead at his feet 
into the deep sea. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOMELESS 

TEN days later Helena was at Chelscomby having 
suffered throughout that time from the unceas- 
ing plaints of Forth and his wife. They made no pre- 
tence of r^et on losing her, being altogether pre- 
occupied with the iniquities of Mr and Mrs Small, and 
were already beginning to talk of retrenchments, among 
which Mildred decided no visitors must be the first. 

On the morning after her arrival Helena went down 
to the Royal Crescent by appointment, and was going 
directly to the library when the footman, subduing an 
unofficial grin of welcome, intimated that Mrs Penny- 
stone would see Miss MarveU in the drawing-room. 
There she waited among the glitter of glass and gilding 
that had always belonged to the overawing pomp of 
Aunt Bess's presence. It was all so familiar, and yet 
here she was oppressed with a ghastly sense of home- 
lessness, and felt like some plausible person seeking 
alms, with a vivid recollection of how Aimt Bess dis- 
missed specious intruders. 

She had heard voices in the library, and now there 
was the bird-like chatter of children on the stairs, with 
a shrill, confident, but not unpleasant, voice in colloquy 
with a nurse. 

These people were at home, and she was not. It 

was precisely like a disagreeable dream. 

And then came the unmistakable heavy rustle of 
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Aunt Bess's advance — a pause outside — ^inside, the 
courage oozing rapidly away, with a violently beating 
heart. Then Aunt Bess's voice— quite dulcet in accent 
— " I will order the carriage at three, dear." 

Helena darted to open the door. 

" Well, Helena, this is a very surprising and inde- 
pendent proceeding," Mrs Pennystone said, offering a 
cold cheek to be kissed. 

** It seems so long since I was here," said Helena, in 
a breathless, uncertain voice. " How is Uncle Se3rton? 
I hope he has not had any bronchitis? " 

"He is pretty well so far. I only hope we may 
escape the east winds that are so bad for him." 

"I went away in the winter," Helena went on, 
struggling against the sense of unreality — ^the dream 
feeling — " and now the trees are coming out." 

" They are rather forward this year." 

" I thought I had better see you, Aunt Bess, 
before — " Helena made the plimge, but Mrs Penny- 
stone with a vacant eye broke in, — 

" I must just speak to nurse." 

She hurried to the door, and Helena heard the 
dialogue outside. The children were to be taken to see 
Lady Lampeter, who had asked to see them, having 
heard much of them from her daughter. 

Helena could have laughed, or cried. How well she 
remembered being shown off in her smart clothes to her 
aunt's chosen friends! 

Mrs Penn3^tone came back. 

" Tell me what really happened about tins absurd 
marriage," she said, settling herself in an easy chair. 
" Mrs Pullen was, naturally, very little known in Bath, 
but it created an excitement b^ause there is so much 

T 
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money, and this Mr Small in his narrow way is a very 
popular preacher. It seems a most scandalous afibir. 
Mis O'Hara told me it was kq>t a dead secret imtil they 
were actually married.'^ 

'* That is true. It came as a great shock to Forth 
and MUdred." 

**I suppose that unconscionable fortune-hunter, 
Forth, is frightened about the horrid woman's will. I 
have no sympathy with him — ^none at all. I suppose 
he is making a great show at Brunes — as much as if it 
were already his? ' 

" They entertain veiy Uttle, and mean to do so less 
than ever now." 

** Is it a fact that Mildred is the most incapable of 
housekeepers? That sort of family generally under- 
stands eating, but she seems to have learnt nothing at 
all." 

'* She does not understand managing a large house 
— she is afraid of her servants. She was always treated 
as a child at home." 

^' I never saw anj^thing so shocking as her dress 
when Forth brought her to call one day last year — 
* best clothes * of the most terrible description. I could 
see how uneasy Forth was at the impression she must 
make on me. When you go back to Brunes, by the 
way, I want you to see that a Uttle bureau in the draw- 
ing-room is sent off to me at once. It is just what 
Elsie wants. Forth has the furniture lent to him. I 
reserved the right to take what I choose." 

'' I am not going back to Brunes. I have said good- 
bye after a long visit. Miss Newcastle has asked me 
there for a week, and then I go on to the Fitzwalters, 
until—" 
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"That is all rather self-assertive on your part, 
Helena. I am not at all sure that it is convenient to me 
that you should not go back to Bnmes. You are no 
expense there — ^that is all nonsense — and Forth must 
be aware that he owes your unde and me a good deal. 
He has the place on terms no one else would venture to 
ask. I shall write to condole with him and say that 
when you have paid your visits they may expect you 
back. I beUeve Mrs O'Hara would have you for a week 
or two. I am too busy just now to begin looking out a 
country parsonage. With Elsie and the children in the 
house my time is not my own. I hope you remember, 
Helena, that your unde and I have reason to be dis- 
satisfied with you. I am sorry to say that you have 
been a disappointment. You must try to cure yourself 
of that obstinacy and high-flown foolishness of yours. 
You will be in a very quiet place, where you will need 
little in the way of dress, but you must be as careful as 
possible, because you will be a great expense to us. I 
will put down exactly what you are to spend, and you 
must send me your accounts half-yearly. 

" Elsie being here for an indefinite time makes it im- 
possible for us to have you in the house. She has made 
hersdf so popular that it is a pleasure to go out with 
her, and we are overwhdmed with invitations. If it 
were not for your unde we need never lunch at home 
except when we have people here. 

"You remember how bright and amusing Ruby 
Blwsys was — ^Elsie is still more so, and quite devoted to 
your unde and to me. The children are sweet little 
things, always a perfect picture. She lets me dress 
them, she has such confidence in my taste, and they are 
the best-dressed children in Bath.' 
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" May I see Uncle Se3rton? " Helena asked. She 
was in no hurry to reveal Stuart-Cumberley*s munifi- 
cence, but in her heart she thanked and blessed him for 
saving her from a sordid lot. 

"Yes — ^he expects you. You can stop to lunch. 
Mrs O'Hara is coming. She wants to hear about the 
Brunes catastrophe. But I desire that you do not 
chatter over your affairs; nothing can be settled yet." 

" Aunt Bess, I must tell you that I am not going 
back to Brunes, because — " 

"That*s enough, Helena! I don't wish to hear 
your arguments. It would be better if you gave up 
thinking only of yourself and considered how much 
you owe to your unde and me." 

" Please don*t think that I can ever forget it. I 
wanted to thank you with all my heart before — " 

" That will do. I set no value on words — I look to 
actions. I hope that as you grow older you will take a 
different view of your conduct. I am sorry you should 
have laid up for jrourself such sad regrets. Candidly, 
I do not expect you to marry now — ^you have thrown 
away most excellent chances, and are not likely to have 
others. I did my best for you, but you disr^arded my 
wishes and set yourself against my plans. You 
thought — ^as so many young people do — ^that you knew 
better than your elders, but henceforth, perhaps, you 
may think more wisely, and with less self-confidence, i 
sedng that you have been wrong from first to last.'* 

" Still, I am not ungrateful to you and Unde Se3rton. 
I do think I am old enough to be responsible for my life 
so far as it is possible for me to settle it, and one reason 
I had for wishing to see you was to tell you that some- 
thing has happened — " 
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" You don't mean that you have met someone at 
Brunes? " 

" I have seen Mr Cumberley — " 

" Dear me — Mr Cumberley! " 

" And he has made me an offer I could not have 
dreamed of — '* 

" My dear Helena! " 

" If I am not wanted here — ^he says I must distinctly 
understand that — " 

" Of course, I should not stand in the way of your 
good fortune. Whatever Mr Cumberley thinks right 
shall be done. Helena, you are a most fortunate girl 
— I am sure your unde will be delighted." 

'' I am indeed fortunate to have such a friend. He 
is going to set Susie and me up in London together, and 
give me very good music lessons." 

" What? A most ridiculous proposal! I shall not 
give my consent. Two girls alone in London? Most 
improper! Really, Helena, after all the care that has 
been lavished on you — to develop these Bohemian 
tastes ! I do not imderstand how Mr Cumberley could 
think of such a silly scheme." 

" Lady Fitzwalter is deUghted on Susie's account. 
We are to be with someone nice." 

^' Music lessons! You will be telling me next that 
you mean to teach. This new craze among girls is the 
cause of all the mischief — ^formerly, a nice girl was con- 
tent with her home." 

Helena was silent. 

" At least, I shall insist on your being with someone 
in a position to take you out. You must neither be 
shut up nor get into a bad set. I suppose Mr Cumberley 
did not express any particular intentions for the future? 
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You must be very careful to please him — all depends 
on that, though there is no being certain what an old 
bachelor will do with his money until the will is read." 

Her great news had fallen flat, but Helena knew 
that her imde would receive it with more sympathy, 
and she was not disappointed. But knowing the girl 
to be out of favour with his Elizabeth, he was afraid to 
say as much as he felt on seeing her again, and filled up 
the time with profuse explanations why Helena could 
not be housed under his roof. When Mrs Pennystone 
was in the room he declared that Elsie was a most 
charming young woman— quite a daughter to them, 
but when she left them alone he hurriedly pressed 
Helena's hand, and in a half-whisper said, ^*I shall 
always regard you as my little girl, my dear; you must 
come and see me sometimes. The house is a Uttle too 
noisy for me now, to say the truth — I fear I am getting 
dd — ^but don't mention this to your aunt. I have 
missed you very much, my dear." 

Helena kissed him again on the porcelain-like fore- 
head, a little shy of giving a caress except as a formal 
greeting, but it gratified the old man, who began to 
search for his pocket-book, in which he had hidden a 
ten-pound note for her. 

" Let me know where you are, Helena," he went on. 
" The club is a good place to write to. I like to find a 
letter waiting for me now and then. Your aunt always 
does what is right, she is the most unselfish of women, 
but perhaps she may sometimes have her little fancies 
— ^it has been a principle of mine never to thwart them. 
You will stop to lunch — ^it will be like old times to see 
you at my table again. It does not seem so very long 
ago, my dear, that you were a mite of three years old 
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sittmg][on my knee and blowing open my watch; with 
your great, serious eyes, and your rosebud mouth ! Ah, 
well, the years fly by — ^but I liked seeing you about, 
Helena, it was a great pleasure to me, and I never had 
any fault to find with you." 

It would have been worth making a pilgrimage bare- 
footed to hear all this from the kind and gentle old man. 
Helena had always been very fond of him, but now she 
felt that if the choice had been hers to make, she would 
gladly have given up London, independence and music 
to smooth and sweeten the last years of Unde Se5rton*s 
frail Ufe 

Elsie came in to lunch, chattering, feather-headed, 
and beautifully dressed. She was not afraid of Aunt 
Bess, who smiled benignly upon her while her heedless 
gossip and prattle about her own affairs ran on. She 
was an amiable little egotist who talked effusively of 
her husband and children, but never put herself out for 
these decorative " properties " of hers 

She took little notice of Helena, but that was more 
than made up by Mrs 0'Hara*s pleasure at the meeting. 
After lunch she took the girl apart, and said, " Now 
begin at the beginning and tell me all about yourself." 

Helena told her news eagerly, and it created a 
sensation. 

" From this instant I shall look upon you as heiress 
to milhons, Helena! " she exclaimed. " How you will 
enjoy being in London — ^theatres, dances, as much fim 
as you like until you marry. You will fimid it a puzzle 
choosing among the crowd of aspirants." 

"Don't talk of it— I don't Uke it," Helena said 
quietly. 

Well, I won't, but you will see, my dear. There's 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE HAND OF STUART-CUMBERLEY 

"/"^LAD to see you, James. An5rthing wrong? 

vjr Bank broke? '* Miss Newcastle had never seen 

Stuart-Cumberley*s face so haggard with trouble before. 

He sat down on the low wall near a gate, and took a 
newspaper from his pocket 

" Worse—'' he said bitterly. " The Bank of Eng- 
land's Honour is broke." 

They sat there — ^read — and mourned, cursing the 
powers that then were. 

Something had happened in the dark continent that 
blotted England's shield. 

When they had done with that, Stuart-Cumberley 
said, " The skies fall and we rush — each to pack his 
own kit. I came here to talk about my own affairs. 
There is nothing so futile as to go stumbling among the 
graves of old sins, old griefs, old hopes, old quarrels — 
yet I am going to do it. Let 'em lie — ^there is no good 
hunting for relics among 'em, you will say, being a wise 
woman where farming is not concerned. But I accuse 
you, Dorinda, of not being properly fitted up for this 
world — ^you lack curiosity — ^a fine tool! Yet some- 
times — ^at odd moments — ^you must have speculated 
about my affairs." 

" Your fortune, James? God forbid! Not I. It 
don't concern me.' 

" Not my ducats — ^but my daughter." 
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" Now, James, what do you mean ? I never guessed 
a riddle in all my life." 

" What do you suppose became of my daughter? " 

" She died, of course, poor little soul, soon after her 
mother deserted her." 

*' Had she died she would, I suppose, have become 
a happy little soul, but she Uved. Forty-three years 
ago I sent her after her mother, under the conviction 
which I held for a good many years that she had no 
claim to be imder my roof. That was a mistake." 

" I thought so at the time, James, but you were not 
a man to take the world into your confidence, so I let 
the subject be. I am no meddler, and you went abroad. 
Poor thing — she was a wicked woman — ^but there was a 
day when you might have swallowed your pride and 
forgiven her ; then she might not have run away. We 
are all himian — there are heaps of things more difficult 
to forgive than a sin. Does it ever strike you that if 
you had been more forgiving things might have come 
straight in the end? A lonely, loveless age is a sad, sad 
lot." 

" Nothing sadder. To continue, I made the child 
an allowance; the mother kept my conditions — ^her 
daughter was never to hear my name. I had done with 
her." 

"Not right, James; pride — ^pride — ^the devil's pet 



sin." 



That is the pride which apes humility — mine 
never did that. The mother died, the daughter was 
married. I considered the matter — ^we were strangers, 
and should have continued to be strangers if we had 
met; the Cumberley fortime was tacked on to my 
responsibilities, and I decided to make no change in my 
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plans. To what end? I made inquiries, and it did not 
seem to me that she was a woman Ukdy to be the better 
for the sudden discovery of a wealthy father. I took 
an opportunity of judging for myself what she really 
was. I saw, I observed, I detested her. You need not 
hint about natural affection, Dorinda, as you are burn- 
ing to do— that arises out of compassion for the helpless, 
vanity, and possibly love for the mother. None of 
these were likely to aSect me when I saw in my daughter 
the most objectionable traits of womankind. But 
now, Dorinda, prick up your ears, and be wise over the 
inscrutable decrees of Nature — I give you leave — I have 
a grand-daughter." 

" What next, James? You with a daughter and a 
grand-child — ^well — ^well — ^well! " 

" Well, perhaps. I am no admirer of instincts, but 
I confess that some phenomenon took place in that 
tough old morsel said to be my heart — 2l recrudescence, 
if you will, of paternal instinct — ^if such a feeling exists. 
But now I come to analyse it, I see nothing but vanity 
in the good looks, youth and inteUigence — I must add 
fascination — ofmyowndescendant. Mine — ^youobserve. 
Pure egotism. The egotist woke up in me to say com- 
placently, * This pretty oreature is my flesh and blood 
— she is mine.'" 

Bless my soul, James! Where is this paragon? " 
To use your phraseology, it was my soul that was, 
I think, blessed. And now, -if you are a woman, you 
are dying to know their names, the colour of their eyes, 
and where they go to church." 

" What I want to know most of all is, why you have 
suddenly begun to talk about theni^ and what you are 
going to do for them? " 
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" I am going to take my grand-daughter to live with 
me after helping her to get rid of a rascally husband/' 

"James, James — ^now aren't you setting up your 
own will again? He loves her, you may depend, at 
bottom — ^though he may be a rascal. Paragons have 
loved rascals before now, and won them round." 

" Your sex loves a rake — ^we all know that, but not 
a fish-hearted buUy . Well, we shall see ; but she shall 
know that I am at her back. I am not sure that I shall 
tell you any more at present. Helena ought to be 
coming back from her interview with her affectionate 
relatives by now. I shall stroll across the fields to 
meet the young lady. I doubt if she will have spent a 
happy morning. How do you like her as a guest, 
Dorinda? " 

" I'm delighted to see her here, though she looks 
pinched and bloodless, poor girl. One would think she 
had been cooped up in a town. I wonder what kind of 
people those Forth Pennystones are — ^they never in- 
sisted on her drinking milk warm from the cow — ^never 
offered it! I'm sorry that lover of hers turned out so 
ill — ^he had a shifty brown eye, I remember, which was 
much more often on Ruby Elm than Helena MarveU 
when they were practising jumping up here. Ruby 
had the makings of a pretty horsewoman. Can 
you teU me where her husband is? Speaking of 
rascals — " 

" He's the one in question," Stuart-Cumberley said 
quietly. 

Miss Newcastle's amazement gratified him. When 
it had toned down he started to meet Helena. 

Her white figure came in sight as he turned into the 
second field. 
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" Seen the little fine lady in the Crescent, with her 
two dolls? " he asked as they met. 

She answered him and he went on, ^'They are 
settled there, I could see that. All the better for you, 
my dear girl. Bath was well enough — ^and iU enough— 
for a time, but it is no place for you now. One door 
has shut, another opens." 

" It was my home," said Helena. " The pnly one 
I ever had." 

*' I don't wish to minimise the wrench. If you did 
not fed it you would not be the girl I take you for. You 
will learn more than music in London, and be glad of it. 
But this is, after all, a temporary arrangement. I 
should like to see you in a home of your own; depend 
upon it that is the rational and only desirable solution 
of your perplexities. Castles in the air look pleasing 
enough, but you can't rent or buy them to eat your 
bread and light your hearth therein. You want a foot- 
hold on the plain, good earth, and then you can look up 
at the stars as much as you please." 

" I want to learn all I can," said Helena. " To see 
foreign countries and to learn languages. Knowledge 
is the one thing worth having because there is no end to 
it." 

" * And I gave my heart to seek and search out by 
wisdom concerning all things that are done under 
heaven,' " quoted Stuart-Cumberley. " * And behold 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit.' Neverthdess, if 
you purpose to take Wisdom to hve with you, you may 
read elsewhere that ^ she would be a counsellor of good 
things and a comfort in cares and griefs' — so shake 
hands with Wisdom by all means, and let her slip her 
yoke upon your neck. You will not repent it. Ways 
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and means need not trouble you. You will be as inde- 
pendent as you will care to be. I have settled six 
hundred a year on you, It is not riches, but you will 
be able to see the world — go to India with Sukey, if 
that is your fancy. Yes, yes, weTl take your address 
as read. Now to other matters. I have something to 
teU you that you should know — ^there is one nearer to 
me than you, my cousin's child. I have a grand- 
daughter. By what misfortime I lost my wife, and by 
what circumstances I was parted from my daughter, 
you shall hear at some future time. I was not blame- 
less — God knows all, which is as much as we can say 
imder any trouble with our own or the sins of others. 
I have not yet told the one it chiefly concerns, that is — 
Ruby Elm. She is my grand-child. Astonishing, 
isn't it? Why I tell you now is that I may ask you, 
Helena, if you are still her friend — ^if, after a little 
separation, just to bring things into focus again, you will 
be able to be with her with pleasure in the strength of 
the old tie between you? " 

" I shall love Ruby always — ^it is a part of myself — 
years cannot change my love for her nor anj^thing years 
can bring." 

" God bless you for a generous little soul! 

" That she ^ould belong to you is the best news I 
could hear. That is why you picked her out then? 
You have always been so fond of Ruby, and Ruby of 
you. Without knowing the truth she looked to you 
as if her heart knew that she belonged to you. I think 
that is beautiful — ^it is to make you happy." 

" I can say that God has been good to me — ^better 
than I deserved — ^in the face of all the obstacles I put 
in the way. Helena, don't roll boulders into your own 
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path — there come enough rocks to dimb over to wear 
out our shoes, without our amateur road-making! I 
am going to take Ruby out of the pit she has fallen into 
even though the process may be a painful one/' 

" Be quick about what you do for Ruby," Helena 
said with trembling earnestness. '' People are saying 
things about her — she — she needs you badly. Mrs 
O'Hara said someone ought to see to it." 

Stuart-Cumberley was looking very grave. After 
a pause he said, *^ Someone has seen to it — I think— 
Someone who knows when to deal a terrible stroke when 
it is fittest. There is news in to-day's papers — ^bad 
news, that will knock the folly out of Ruby's head — 
her heart is right enough. Do you know? " 

" No." 

*^ Well, th^i, take this paper and read it out in the 
fields — and see what good stuff there is still in our men. 
While we say * thank God ' for that, aU England should 
be in sackcloth and ashes, and one or two hanged as 
high as Haman. History will string them up, we may 
be sure, but in such deaths fathers may ^ory and 
mothers find comfort." 

" But— who? " 

"Wally Fitzwalter." Stuart-Cumberley took off 
his hat. 



CHAPTER XIII 
king's pawn 

HINTON ELM telegraphed from Paris to say he 
was on his way home. 

With that flimsy bit of blue paper in her hand, 
crushed to a ball, Ruby walked up and down the room 
like a caged creature. 

She had put away the thought of him, and now it 
had come surging, pelting back, and her fear and abhor- 
rence of him had tenfold force. " I will not live with 
him again — I will not ! " she cried with a dumb cry that 
seemed to spUt her heart — ^her heart that was on fire. 
But what help was there? She knew — ^had good 
reason to know, since Templer Cloud had urged it — 
that though she was caged, the door was ajar. 

The nearer Hinton approached, the closer Cloud 
drew the net. She had been ind^ant when he had 
first presented himself in London, but he had been re- 
morseful and eager to make amends for his loss of self- 
control, and she imagined she could regulate the terms 
of their intercourse. Being " not at home " to him 
did not prevent their meeting elsewhere, until, pre- 
sently, wherever she was he would be sure to appear. 
She quarrelled with him, slighted and laughed at him, 
then by degrees became afraid, and remembered when 
she had said he was a dangerous man. He was un- 
doubtedly dangerous; there was just the element of 

insidious attraction that people call magnetic because 
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it is impossible to explain otherwise. He was not 
briDiant, or exceptionally channing, but the power to 
which Hdena had succumbed was there, and Ruby, 
¥^ had straggled to escape it once, fomid that dealing 
with him was like dancing on the edge of a quicksand 
blindfold. 

She loathed her chains, but she shrank from the way 
of escape he hdd out. He wrote her a long letter on 
the morning Hinton was due in London; it was like 
a passionate voice in her ear offering freedom and 
love. 

" I sold myself," she murmured, *^ but the bargain 
is broken — surdy it is ended? " 

The present moment was all in all to Ruby; she 
made her headlong rushes, and then, too late, saw ruin 
round her. Qoud was a good strat^;ist, and reckoned 
on impulse with her. Hinton's return would be his 
chance. He had found things to tdl her about Hinton 
and his touring company that kept up the irritation 
which was to work his ends. 

When he knew that the time was ripe he made and 
t(dd her his plans in a calm, matter-of-fact way, as if 
they were for an everyday move of husband and wife, 
or brother and sister. Elm ought to reach London at 
three o'dock, he would be at Victoria at twdve-twenty. 

She was pacing the room in a raging fever of nerves 
when the dock struck deven. In four hours Hinton 
would be there, and she would be caught and bound on 
to the whed of hateful, degrading life with him once 
more. In the panic of that thought she ordered her 
packing to be continued, having put a stop to it an hour 
ago. 

" Hinton is coming nearer— nearer," she repeated 
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incessantly to herself, drawing her breath in short sobs, 
as she moved restlessly about. A cab was ordered, 
it was at the door, the luggage was on it; she went 
downstairs, not caring what the servants thought 
about it. Perhaps they imagined she was going to 
meet her husband, for she had not told them he was 
coming. 

If, at the moment she entered the cab, she had been 
suddenly asked why she was doing this thing, she would 
have been bewildered and probably said she did not 
know. She was acting on a blind impulse of terror 
that made her clutch at the only spar she could reach in 
the flood, and now all she thought of was to hurry on 
and on in sick impatience to get far away from the 
possibility of seeing Hinton. 

Oh, that horrible old life with him! The dread of it 
was sending her mad. 

And now, though she seemed to be moving so 
slowly, the cab was swallowed up in the traffic of the 
busy day and she was too deeply absorbed in her own 
immediate future to hear what the newsbo}rs were cry- 
ing through the streets. 

Victoria Station was reached, and she was standing 
among the shifting crowd — not thirty yards from where 
Templer Qoud was waiting in burning impatience. 

Stuart-Cumberley, returning from a long ramble 
through Miss Newcastle's meadows, opened the kissing 
gate at the end of Sunset Walk and came out among beds 
of wild thyme and gay ragged-robin, where ghost-moths, 
feather-moths and a host of other minute pltuned 
flutterers were beginning to enjoy themselves. All that 
was left of the turquoise day was centred overhead. 
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The rest of the sky was a liquid loveliness of pale golden 
light splashed with rosy blots and pencilled with topaz 
streaks. Beneath the dying splendour ran the irregular 
line of hills, now a deep soft violet. 

He had enough to occupy his thoughts as he walked 
down the hill and entered his lonely house. He went 
up to the drawing-rooms ; they were not lit up, but the 
lamps in the Crescent cast some faint light through the 
windows. There he began pacing up and down in the 
dim silence, as he was accustomed to do when thinking 
deeply, as if in those long, steady strides he was tread- 
ing smooth the tangles of Life's coloured threads for the 
loom of Time. 

Up and down went he and his twisted hanks of 
thought, while the twihght grew more dim, and the 
shade of Beckford went with him — the shade of the 
man who for half a century had shunned his fellow- 
men and starved his own soul because the desire of his 
eyes had been taken from him. "What hast thou 
wrought in the past? " What, indeed! He perceived 
his own hand in the disaster of Ruby's marriage; he 
went back unrolling the scroll of his Uf e and putting a 
stem finger on the blots here and there. 

Had he not been a stem and impatient husband? 
He had married too young, too suddenly, and when he 
discovered that she was not in the least what he had 
imagined, he had suffered in stubborn silence, leaving 
her to make what she could of her disillusion and his. 
His pride had judged his love unworthy of him and 
sentenced it to death. She, being what she was, a 
shallow creature, could see no fault in herself, and 
bitterly resented the transformation of a passionate 
lover into a cold, self-contained husband. He had 
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known men who, out of their very greatness of soul, had 
devotedly loved women more commonplace than she 
was to the end of life. 

" There I failed," he said, " and there — ^what right 
had I to borrow Lucifer's throne and lord it up there 
over a creature who thirsted to be happy her own way? 
It was not her fault that I was a bad judge of character, 
a young fool with Oxford conceit thick upon me, an ass 
by whose long ears any respectable devil could lead me. 
Poor Adda ! I doubt she had a sorry time of it. She 
was a bird-like, flower-like thing — ^and the end was — 
drink." He was thinking of that other bird-and- 
flower-like creature. Ruby, who to her grandmother's 
beauty added a peculiar grace of her own, and brains she 
had inherited from himself, when a door opened and a 
figure stood there. He stopped, wondering; a slender 
female figure in the dinmess, quiet and ghostlike. 
Who could it be? 

He went towards it, and then the glimmering form 
moved a few steps. 
" Mr Cumberley." 

Through the grey silence came Ruby's voice, broken 
by emotion. So she had come to him, as if the power 
of his intense concentration of mind upon her had 
drawn her there ! It was one of life's and the spirits' 
incessant miracles, eloquent messages in an imknown 
tongue from beyond the barrier. 

" You here. Ruby?— you— chUd? " 
Then she came to him with her own soft impetu- 
osity, and caught his willing hands. 

" You are the only friend I have in the world," she 
said with quick sobbing. 

He looked down in the wild white face and strained 
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velvet-brown eyes that pleaded the extremity of her 
distress. 

" Don't send me back — say you will not — ^I couldn't 
bear it," she whispered. 

"Child, you are safe with me," he said in a voice 
that shook. Then she laid her head on his arm and 
broke into a storm of weeping. 

** Do you know — ^about Fitz? " she gasped. 
His old hands clasped her as if they would never let 
her go. " I know," he answered. " England knows 
— ^and will crown her gallant dead." 

When the paroxysm had subsided, he put his arm 
round her and drew her to a sofa. Her face was wan 
and tear-stained, but she smiled up at him, and then 
leaned against his shoulder with a sigh. 

" I fed so safe at last," she murmured. " But am 
I? May I stop with you? " 

" To the end of my days if it pleases you, my dear," 
he said. " I am going to prove to you that I have the 
best right to take care of you. But tell me your story 
first. You have some reason for this sudden flight, I 
suppose? " 

" It was flight from Hinton, who was to arrive to- 
day, but I did not come straight to you. I wonder 
now I did not, but I did not think of it. BeUeve me — 
for it is true — I didn't really wish to do that shameful 
thing — I was mad — ^but blame me as much as you like 
— ^it was only — ^Wally — ^who saved me. I saw his dear 
name on a placard at Victoria Station — ^they were all 
talking about it — ^Wally, dear, brave, glorious boy — 
who died so splendidly — ^and he saved me — ^he would 
have died for me — ^and he did. Yes, he did — just as if 
he stood in my way with a burning sword. I turned 
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and ran — ^and here I am safe. I shall always believe he 
did stand there. Think what I was going to do — 
something so vile that you would never have looked at 
me again. Do say you forgive me, my best friend. I'U 
confess it all — ^Major Qoud was waiting for me." 

She hid her face, moaning. 

" Wally would have forgiven me — ^will you? " she 
sobbed. He put a hand on her head. 

" Child, your trouble is my trouble, and your dis- 
grace would have been mine. If that man had carried 
his selfish and brutal purpose to its end, I should have 
followed you and brought you back. Ruby — ^you talk 
of forgiveness, it is for me to ask it. This is my story 
in brief. I married very young, and my wife deserted 
me. I sent the child — ^hers and mine — ^after her, and 
that child in her turn grew up, married, and had a 
daughter. My dear, you are that daughter. Ruby, I 
think you and I together will have a word to say to any 
man who denies my right to stand by you at this crisis 
in your life.'* 

Ruby's arms were round the old man, and her lips 
were pressed to his cheek. 

" I don't care how it all happened," she exclaimed, 
" it is you and me together against the world, dear." 

As they sat there side by side, the man who was no 
longer a misanthrope, because he was no longer lonely, 
said, " True — * every word I wrote upon the sands of 
yesterday have hardened into stone,' but the last touch 
to the sculpture is given by the finger of God." 

The future tale of Helena Marvell's heart was a 
fairy tale. 

Love sat by the wayside most melancholy because 
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he had been dispossessed of his fair house and sent into 
banishment. Bethinking himself of one crafty way 
after another by which he might regain entrance he 
gently tried the door, but it was fast with bolt and bar. 
A wayfarer passing by noted Love sitting disconsolate 
and spake to him of a certain gold key that opens most 
locks. "Not with a house full of silver and gold," 
Love answered. 

Then he begged for the silver keys of Pity, and asked 
the sweet damsel Flattery to lend him a hand. But the 
lock remained fast. 

None so subtle and wise, however, as Master Love. 
So presently he went and borrowed a well-devised 
choice suit of Friendship. It fitted him to a nicety, 
and much pleased with himself he went boldly but 
soberly to that door of his and knocked. When the 
porter perceived the goodly garb of Friendship he came 
gladly to welcome him. Down went the bars, back 
flew the bolts, and in stepped Master Love. 
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HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 

and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Second 

Edition, Demy Sivo, 6s, 
Beckford (William). See Little Libraxv. 
Beechinsr (H. C), M.A. .Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 
, Barbie (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 

Illustrated. Demy Svo, js.6d.net. 
Bcbmen Uacob). DIALOGUBS ON THE 

SUKHBRSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 

Bernard Holland. Fcap* 8cw. 3*. 6A 
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PARIS. With Maps and 
IHostratioas. Cr, Boo, 6c 
•MARIE ANTOINETTE. With many 
Portraili and lUnstratiaas. Dtmy 800. 
X3f. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edidon is also pobliahed. 
Bellot(H. H. L.), M.A THEINNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With nnxneroos 
lUostratioDS. Crvwn 800. 6c net. 
See also L. A A Jones. 
Bennett (W. H.\ A^A A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. TJurd Edition, Cr, Zvo. 

9C 6d, 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adency (W. P.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. js, 6d. 
Benwn (Ar«hbUfaop) GOD'S BOARD: 

Commnnion Addresses. Fcai^ Bvo, 3c 6d, 

net, 
Benson (A. C), M.A See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 

NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 

zxQth Psalm. C*-. Zvo. y. 
Bernard (B. R.)» M.A, Canon of Salisbury. 

THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcap, Bvo. 

It. 6d, 
Bertottch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 

OF FATHER IGNATIUS. lUustrated. 

Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 
Betham-BdwardsCM.). HOME LIFE IN 

FRANCE. Illnstrated. Fourth Edition, 

Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bethune-Baker (J. P.), M.A See Hand- 
books of Theology. 
BIdez (M«). See Byzantine Texts. 
Biflres (C. R. D.)» D.D. See Chorchman's 

Bible. 
Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 

MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Binns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 

WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, 

los. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Bklition is also published. 
Binyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 

ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 

\x. 6d. net. 
•WILLIAM BLAKE. In 9 volumes. 

Super Royal Quarto, £,\^ is, each. 
Vol. I. — The Book of Job. 
Blmstlnffl (Ethel). See Littie Books on Art. 
Blackmantle (Bernard). See I. P. L. 
Blair (Robert). SeeLP.L. 
Blake (Wliltam). See I.P.L. and LitHe 

Library. 
Bhudand (Bb), M.A See Libraiy of 

Devotion. 
Bloom (T. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. Illustrated. 

Fea^, Bvo. y. 6d. ; ieafher, 4s. 6d. net. 
See also Antiquary's Books | 



BMBBC (iieilR/a See BCfpBtMBmM BOHEfc 

Boafitanan (T* H«)b Bf.A See Vcstboolcs 
of "Science. 

BodIoy<J*B.C.)» Author of' France.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 
Demy Boo* vu, net. By Command <d the 
King. 

Body (Oeoive), D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
from his writings. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. PottZvo, M.6d, 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 
Boon (P. C)> See Commercial Series. 
Borrow (Oeorgre). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Rltzema). AGRICULTX7RAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M. A With 155 IllnstxaticMis. 
Cr.Boo, Third Edition, 3s, 6d, 

Bottlnff (C. O.X B.A EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. 8zw. as. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Boalton(B. S.)> M.A GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. Bvo. as, 

Boutton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH WiUi 40 lUastxa- 
tions. Second Ed. DenwBvo. fs,6d,net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. Widi 
40 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, 9S, 6d.net, 

Bowden(B. M.)' THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Bdng Quotations^ from 
Buddhist literature for lOLch. Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition, Cr,\6mo, as.6d. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
with* Verses by W. Boylb and 34 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilson. Su/er Royal 
x6imo. as. 

Brabant (P. a.), M.A See Little (kudes. 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. ia$, 6d, net, 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. lUustratcd. Cr, 
Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

Brooke (A. S.), M.A SLINGSBY AND 
SLINGSBY CASTLE. Illustrated. Cr, 
Btfo. js. 6d. 

Brooks (B. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.); LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy Bvo, 
js. 6d. net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

Brownefi <C. U). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. ; also DemyBoo,' 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Browninff (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bnckland (Prands TA CURIOSIllES 
OF NATURAL HISlTORY. Illnstnted 
by H. B. Nbilson. Cr* Sfw. as. tA 
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Buckton (A. M.) 7HE BUfiOlfiN OP y£JSR 
ENGELA : a BaMad-Bpic. SecondJSditiom, 
Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d, net, 

EAGER HEART : A Mysterjr Flagr. FcuriA 
Edition, Cr, Svo. is. net. 

Bttdee (B. A. WaUis). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over loo 
Coloured Plates and many Illostrattons. 
Two Volumes, Royal Zvo, ;C3» 3*' «*^' 

Ball (Paul). Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition, 
Cr* %DO, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bnlley (Miss). See S. Q. S. 

Banyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Firth, M.A With 39 lUustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bbll. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
See also Library of Devotion and Standard 
Library. 

Burch (Q. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. lUus- 
trated. Cr. Svo, %s, 

Bnrffess(aelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small Ato, 6s, 

Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 

Burn (A. B.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 
Bum (J. H. ), B. D. See Library of Devotion. 




Cfuaper Edition, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also pubKsfaed. 
Bum«(RobertX THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by ANDRBvr Lang and W. A. Craigib. With 
Portrait Third Edition. Demy SvOf gilt 
top, 6s, 

Bnm^de (W. P.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Cr, Svo, y, 6d, 

Burton (Alfred). See I.P.L. 

Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S. ), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packetsof 40, with Answers, u. each. Or 
m three Books, price a^., acT., and 3^ 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross], THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy iivo, 
^5.6d. ^ 
A Colonial Edition Ls also published. 

Canning (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Capey (B. P. H.). See Oxfotd Biographies. 

Carelestf (John). See I.P.L. 

Carhrle (Thomas). THE FRENCB 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Flstchsk, FeHowr of Magdalen CdHoge,'' 
Oxford. Thret Volitmu, Cr, Bvo, iBt, 



OFOUVER 
(M20MW&LL. WIA an Intsoduetion 
by C H. VnevR, M.A., and Notes and 
i^ipendioes by Mts. S. C. Lomas. Tkree 
VMumes, Demy Boo, jBs. net, 

Cariyle^R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See leaders 
of Kehgion. 

'Carpenter (Margaret). THE CHILD 
IN ART. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, 6s. \ 

Chamberlln (Wilbur B.). ORDERESr^ 
TO CHINA. Cr, Boo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes, Cr, Bvo, las. 

Chesterton (Q. K.). DIC2CENS. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Demy Bvo. -js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Ekiition is also published. 

Christian (P. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy Bvo. xar. 6d. net, 

Cicero. See Classical Translations. 

A. See Leaders of Religion. 

L.) and Crump (B.). 

WAGNER'S MUSIC 

DRAMAS : Interpretations, embodying 

Wagner's own explaaations. In Four 

Volumes. Fcap Boo, 9S, 6d. each. 

Vol. I. — Thb Ring of thb Nibelung. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. il — Parsifal, Lohbngkin, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Vol. III.— Tristan and Isolde. 

Clinch (Q.). See Little Guides. 

Clough (W. T.). See Junior School Books. 

Coast (W. a.l B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr.Boo, «. 

Cobb (T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with a (^mmentary. Demy Bvo, 
10s. 6d. net, 

(>>Ieridge (S. T.), SELECTIONS FROM. 
Edited by Arthur Symons. Fcap. Bvo, 
2S. 6d, net. 

ColUngwood (W. O.). See Half-Crown 
library. 

Collins (W. B.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHIU UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NLSI &OMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SAN£ <QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An editaoB-Kraited to 950 copies on 
faaadinadeipaper.i FaUo. TkneGmmtat tteU 
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BIBLE FLOWERS. 

and PUa. FemA 
Cswicy (Abraham). 
Cvwper (WmiamX 



(A. WLX M.A. Se»S. C Miwhanf 
~ ~ ~ SeeS.QJS. 

CMbHlc^ THSPASSINGOFTHB 
GREAT QUEEN : Fcm^. 4^ xu 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cn4/#. w. 

See Little Books on Art. 
DANTE'S GARDEN. 
Wi& a Fraatispicc& Second 
Fa^ii99» 9S.6J.; Umtker-.xs.SiLmet. 

With a Fi 
as. 6tLmeL 
See Little Lifatary. 
THE POEMS OF. 
Scfited with aa Introdoctioa and Notes by 
J. O Baiukt, M.A. lUastiated, inciading 
two vnpablished designs hy Wiujam 
Buucb. Demr 8a0L xxts. 6d. net. 
Caz(J. CbarlesX LUDl, F.S.A. See littk 
Gnides, The Aatiqaafy's Books, and Ancieat 
Gties. 
Cm fttaroldX B.A. See S.Q.S. 
Crmbbe (Qcorce). See Little Library. 
Craigle(W. A.X A PRIMER OF BURNS. 

Cr. iwm, 9S. 6tL 
Craik(llin.X See Uttle library. 
Crasliair(RlcharcD. See Little library. 
CrawfMd(P. Q.X See Mary C Danson. 
Cross <J. A.)l a UTTLE BOOK OF 

RELIGION. Fern/. 8r#. ax. 61^ met, 
CroochCW.). BRYAN RINa With a 

Portrait. Cr. Bvc. y. 6d, met. 
CnritenhanKO.), THE LOVING BAI^ 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr. i6mc. xs. 6d. met. 
Cnunp (B.). See A. L. Oeather. 
Cnnline (Sir F. H. B.\ Fellow of All Sools' 
0>llege. Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With numy lUoa- 
tratiotts, Plans, and Portraits. In a vob. 
Qmmrt0. isx. each. 

A (Gonial Edition is al«> published. 

Ciiiunft8luuiie(H.XC.B., See Connotsseor's 

Library. 
Ciitts(e.L.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

DanicU (Q. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Dansoo (Maiy C) and Crawlord (P. QA 

FAIHEivS IN THE FAITH. Fca^. 

8a9. XX. &£, 
Dante. LA (X>MMSDIA DI DANTE. 

The Italian Text edited by Pagkt Totmbbb, 

M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.doo. 6s. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Speaaeriaa Prose by C. 

(k>K]x>N Wright. With the ItaUan text. 

Fcet^. 800. sx. 6d. met. 
See also Paget Toynbee, liMle Libvary and 

Standard Lil^rary. 

Dwlcgr(Oeprge). See Litde Library. 
D'Arar (R. K), M.A. A NEW TKICON- 
OMBTRT FOR BB(MNN9R& Cr. 
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Dttv«9jiacii««. THE PAGSiANT OF 
LQmDON With 40 IHostratioos m 
Colour by John Follevlovb, R. L /» 
7\m0 Vohmus. Demf 8sv. 7x. 6d. met. 
Each Tcdome may be purchased separately. 
Vol. I. — ^To a.d. 1500. 
Vou n. — A.Dw Z500 TO 1900. 

Davis (H. W. CX M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of BaJlioI College, Author of * Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1272. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demtf%vo, xos,6d. 
meL 

DawsOB (A. J.). MORCX:(X). Illustrated. 

Demf Zvo. xor. 6d. net. 
Deane (A. C). See little Library. 
Delbos(LeoB). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. 8m. ST. 
DeoMSthciies. THEOLYNTHIACSAND 

PHILIPPICS. Translated I7 Otho 

HoixaiTD. Cr. 800. ax. ftd. 

PtHnB rth ftiffh AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Dakwin 
Swift, M.A. Fcaf. ^100. as. 

Dickens (Charles). See Littk Library and 

LP.L. 
Dlcktosoii (Emily). POEMS. Cr. Sew. 

DiSdnsoa (O. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 
Cbllege, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Fpurtk Editum. Cr. 

8XR0. ST. f)d. 

Dickson (H. N.). F.R.Met. Soc. 
METE0R0L(X;Y. illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 

2S.6d. 

Dilke(Lady). SeeS.Q.S. 

Dillon (Edward). SeeO>nnoisseur'sLibrary 

and uttle Books on Art. 
IHtchfleld (P. H.), M.A.. F.S.A. 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS. With aa Introduction by 

Augustus Jassopp, D.D. Seeomd Editiom. 

Cr. 8v». 6x. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Pre s ent Time. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Half-crown Library. 
Dizon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Seamd Edition. Cr.^vo. 

ax. 6d. 
ENGUSH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Secemd Edition. Cr. ^00. 

9S.6d. 
Dole (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 

With Portraits. Ttoo Volumes. Demy 

800. lox. met. 
Doney(May). SONGS OF THE R£AI« 

Cr. Sew. 3X. 6d. net. 
A vohime of poems. 
DonriasfJame^ THE MAN IN THE 

PULPTT. Cr. 8««. ax. 6d, met* 
Dowden (1.X T^^.. Lord Bishop of Edxn. 

faoqli. See Chumnaian's library. 
Dmce (Q.). See Books on Business. 
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0rlmr<8. R>]^IXIX4ZLCXXfc« Caooa of Cbcbt 
Ombbml Reg M fcProftaaar d Sdaaww in the 
Uiii«««ty of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJBd^ CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TBSTiWMENT. Cr, 8va, 6s. 
See abo Westmtnater Commentaries. 

Diy(Wakellnff). See Little Guides. 

Dryllurtft(A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Dttjrnld (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc,and2VlnndeIla(y. A.)» 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With X14 lUustzatioiu. StGond Editum, 
Cr, 9io0, y. 6d, 

DliiMtan (A. B.)> B.S& See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (Tbe Bar! of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introdoctory Note. 
Demy 8vtf. AX, 6d, net, 

Datt ^. A.>. A POPULAR GUIDE TO 
NORFOLK. Medium »vo, 6d. net. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
ooioiired Ulostratioos by Frank South- 
GATB. Cr. 8cv. 6s, See also Little Guides. 

Garie<Jollii), Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
z6mo, 9s netm 

Edmonds (Major J. B.X R.E. ; D.A.Q.- 
M.G. See W. Birkbeck Wood. 

Edwards (dement). See S. Q. S. 

Edwards (W* Donglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Bgan (Pierce). See I. P. L. 

Bgerton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and CheaF«r Issue. Demy Zmo. ns, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is aJso published. 

Bllaby (C. QX See The Little Guides. 

Bllerton (P. O.). See S. J. Stone. 

Bllwood CTtaomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr» Bvo. 6t, 

Bpictetns. See W. H. D. Rouse. 

Brasmos. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in Eaglish the Manual of the Christian 
Knightr^ 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. J!'ca^. Spc xs. 6d. net. 

Palrbrother (W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Seamd 
Edition. Cr. 9vo, zs. 6d, 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pea (Allan). BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENEH CENTURY. With 
zoo Illustrations. Demy Zvo. izs.6d.net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With la Coloured Plates. Post 
lOmo, as. 6d. net. 

Rnrler fSasan)^ See Little Library; 

Cr« _ClBzton)b M.In8t. C.E. See 
oa 
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Plrth (C H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A Hutory of th« Boyish Soldier 
during die Civil Wars, the O nnMnonwcakh , 
and the Protectorate. Cr. 8cm>. 6s. 

PIsher (O. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Dewty 8tw. xos. 6d. 

PitzQerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edirion. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stbpurn Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
Boo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

HtzOerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CUMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Pea/. Bvo. %s. 6d. net. 

Pleoker (W. H.), M.A., D.CL., Headoiaster 
of the Dean C*oae School, CkelteRhani. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Tkr Tbxt op Morning and Bihwing 
Prayer and Lztamv. With an latroduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. ivo. m. 6d. 

Plllz(A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'GIll University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLBS. 
Demy 9vo. ys. 6d. net. 

Portesoue (Mrs. Q.). See Little Books on Art. 

Praser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Praser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With zoo Illustratwns. 
Fourth Edition Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Prench (W.), M.A. See Textbooks o( 

Preudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Editien. 
Revised. Cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Polford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

C. Q., and P. C. Q. JOHN BULL'S AD- 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Charles Gbakb. With 
16 Illustrations by F. Carruthbrs Gould. 
Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. xs.net. 

Oallaher (D.) and Stead (D. W.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo, xos. 6d. net. 

Oallichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Qambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See LP. L. 

Oaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 
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Q«ors»0l. B.X Bf.A., Fellow ofNew College, 
Oidord. BATTLES OF ENGUSH HIS- 
TORY. With Bumerons Plans. Fourth 
SdiHoH, Revised, with a new Chapter 
tnduding the South African War. Cr, 8cw. 

A illsfORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Suond Edition, 
Cr, 890. ^. 6d. 
Olbbins (H. de B.)» Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Dentr 8vo. xos. 6d 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr, 8vo, XX. 6d, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Eleventh Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo, 3«. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 2f . td. 
See also Commercial Series and S.Q.S. 

Oibbon (Bdward). THE DECLINle AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, by J. B. Busy, M.A., 
LitLD., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. In Seven Volumes, Demy Zvo. 
Gilt top^ 8f. &/. each. Also, Cr, Bxfo. 6s, 
each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbkck Hill, 
LLD. JDemy Bvo, Gilt top, Bs, 6d, Also 
Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (B. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.)* See Little Books on Art 

Gloaff (M.)< See K. Wyatt. 

GcNlfrey (Blizabeth). A BOOK OF RE-, 
MEMBRANCK Edited by. Fcap. Bvo. 
as, 6d. net, 

Godley (A. D.), M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition, Fcap,Zvo. as, 6d, 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d, 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. &vo. as. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. ^amo. With lo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, as, 6d, net. See also I.P.L. and 
Standard Library. 

Goodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE.^ Demy 8vo. -ts. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Goodsre (H. L.), M.A.. Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Cora^ 
mentanes. 

Graham (P. Anderson). See S.Q.S. 

Granger (P. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, as, 6d, 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr, Bvo, 
6s, 



Gray(E.M<Quecfi). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr, 
Bvo. as. 6d . 
Gray (P. JU), B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 

an Elementary Text-Book. With x8x 
Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 

of St. John's College. Oxon. NOTES ON 

GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 

Bzfo. V. 6d. 
Green (B. T.), M.A. See Churchman's 

Library. 
Greenid^e (A. H. J.\ M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: Dunng the Later Republic 

and the Early Principate. In Six Volumes. 

Den^ Bvo, VoU I. (x^-io4 B.C.). xof. 6d. 

neL 
Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Gregpnr (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Qregoryr (Miss B. C). See lilxary of 

Devotion. 
GreviUe Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL 

Edited by J. A. Spbmder. Cr. Bvo. 

3f. 6d. net. 
Grttbb(H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Guinev (Louisa I.). HURRELL 

FROUDE: Memoranda and Conmxents. 

Illustrated. Demy Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 
Gwynn(lVl. U). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal Bvo. KS.net. 
Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and lUustzations. 

Demy Bvo. X5s. net. 
Haddon (A. C.\ ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Map. Demy Bvo, xks. 
Hadfleld (R. A.). See S.Q.S. 
Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. G.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated. Second Edition, revised. 

Demy Bvo. ^ xos, 6d, net. 

A Colonial EUlition is also published. 
Hail (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Royal Bvo, ais. net, 
Hamilton (P. J.), D. D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 
nannsy (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Tvm> 

Volumes. Demy Bvo, js. 6d. each, VoL I. 

x2co-i688. 
Hannay (James O.X M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr.Bvo.6s. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Feap, 

Bvo, 3f . 6d net. 
Hare (A. TA M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8cw. 6s, 
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HarriMiii (Clifford). READING AND 
READEkS. Fcap, 8vc. %t. 6d, 

Hawttaome(Natiiaiiiel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr, 8ev. xf. net. 

Heath i Prank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fcap Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
CoUege, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Dtmy Bvo, 7s. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fcap &vo. as. 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henley (W. E.). See Half-Crown Library. 

Henson (H. H.X B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap. 9v0. 
as, 6d. 

Herbert (Qeorge). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert, of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewlns (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 8w. 

Hewitt*(Bthel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap. 

Zvo. as. 6d. net. 
Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

Royal divo. azs. net. 
Hubert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr, Svo, 3J. 6d. 
Hllleeas (Howard C). WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hobhouse (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 

THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 

Cr. Zvo. dr. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hobhouse (L.. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxfoid. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Svo. xor. 6d. net. 
Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr, Svo, 9S. 6d, net, 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixt/k Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, as, 6d* 
Hodffkin (T,)i D.C.L. See Leaden of 

ReUgiona 



Hodgson(Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition, Post Svo. 6s, 

Hoffff (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an IntrodocUon by 
R. A. Strkatfbild. Fcap, Svo, as. net, 

Holden- Stone (O. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twen^ Years. Ilias- 
trated. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I, Demy Svo. jos. 6d. net. 

Holland (Canon Scott). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF PpPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. net. ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HoIyoake(Q. J.). XHE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. FourtA Edition. 
Cr, Svo, as. 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horsburffh (B. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition.^ Cr, Svo, $s. See also 
Oxford Biogiaphies. 

Horth(A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. P.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo.^ js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. P.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and lUustr.i- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Svo. -js. 6d. 

Howell (O.). See 3. Q. S; 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo, xcf . net, 

Husrhes (C. B.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An Englbh Anthol- 
ogy. With a ^Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Svo. 3*. 6d. net. 

Hashes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernom Rbmoall. Leather, 
Royal s^mo, as. 6d, net. 

Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Walter Tyndalk and 4 
by Miss LucY Kemp Welch. Large 
Demy Svo. azs. net. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. ^With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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TOE CAimVL SdkMl, witb 




LiMDSAT, Fdloir of 
Dtmf 9iw. xor. 6d. 



net. 



Plowden-Wardbnr <J. TA B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See Sdiool Exanuna- 
tioQ Series. 

Podnore (Prank). MOI^RN SPtRI- 
TUALISM. Two Vabtmss. Demy 9vc. 
ats. net, 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY. Cr.Bw, 6*. 
A ColoDial Edition is also published. 
Pollard (AllceX See Little Books on Art. 
P0llard(A« W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, ys. 6d, net. 
Pollard (Bllza P.). See Little Books on Art. 
PoUock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 

Business. 
Pond (C. P.). A DAY BOOK OF MON- 

TAIGNE. Edited by. Fca^, 8tw. y. 6tL 

net. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, 9vo. 
is. 6d. 

Power a. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR- Cr,^o, 6*. 

Pradeau (Q.). A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small quarto, 
3^. 6d. 

Prance (Q.)< See HaIf*Crown Library. 

Pre8COtt(0. LA ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bvo. 
t. 6d. net. 



Pile 



.CO (L. L.X M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi. 
tion. Cr. Zvo. as. td. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pngln and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR Londok ik 
Miniature. With Zi^ Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volu^s. Small ^o. 
£3. 3*. net. 

*Q'{A.T.QaiUerCoach). See Half-Crown 
XiitMrary. 

Snevedo Villesras. See Miniature Library. 
• R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 

Commentaries. 
Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 
Rannle (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Gr, 8m» 
91. 6d, 



Tkicor oT Near CbO^ie, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE: AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Bioo. 6s. 

R nw a t orneCLawrence, Baq.). Seel.P.U 

Rnrmond (Walter). A SCHOOL 

^aiSTORY OF SOMERSETSHIRE 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. xs. 6d. 

A Real Paddy. Seel.P-L. 

RcaMMi(W.X M.A. SeeS.Q.S. 

Redfem (W. B.), Author of ^ Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge,' etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely 
IMustrated in colour and half-tone. Quarto, 
£aj 2X. net. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

*Rhodes(W. BO. A SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF LANCASHIRE. Illustrated. Cr.9vo. 
IS. 6d. 

Roberta (M. B.). See C C Channer. 

Robertson (A.X D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of i9or. Demy %vo, xor. 6d, net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., FeUow of AU 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1833. Demy 8tw. xor. &/. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Qrant) and Barthoknnew 
(J. Q.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQuarU. 
4f . 6d net, 

Roberteon (Sir Q. S.X K.CS.I. See 
Half-Crown Library. 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cedlia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbisfaop of Guiterbury. 
Cr, 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoocauld (La). See Little Library. 

RodweU (Q.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap.Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Roe (Fred). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. Illustrated. Quarto. £2, sr. net. 

OLD OAK FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a 
frontispiece in colour. DemyBvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Rogers (A« Q. L.), M.A. See Books ou 
Business. 

RosGoe (B. S.). ROBERT HARLEY, 
EARL OP OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo. js, 6d, 
This b the only life of Harley in existencet 
See also Little Guides. 
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Rom (Edward). THE ROSS READER. 
lUnstrated* Cr, 8cw. as, 6d, Also in 4 
Parts, Paris /. tutd II, 6d, each ; Part 
III, Bd,; Partly, rod. 

Room (W. H. D.). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE : Thoughts from Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelins. Edited oy. 
Fcap, Bvo, 31. 6d. Met, 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. Second and Cheaper 
JSdition. Cr, Bvo, as, net. 

Ruble (A. B.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

RttBsell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Bsangwyn. 
Fourth Edition.^ Cr, Bvc. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St. Anslein. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Aus^ustlne. See Library of Devotion. 

St. CyrtB (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Asslsl. See Standard 

Library. 
*Sakl* ai.Munro). REGINALD. Second 

Edition. Fcap. Bvo, as, td. net. 
Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Salmon (A. 1^). A POPULAR GUIDE 

TO DEVON. Medium Bvo, 6d. net. See 

also Little Guides. 
Sargeant (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 

Demy Bvo. js. 6d, 
Sathas (C). See Byzantine Texts. 
Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 
Scott (A. M.X WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Portraits and lUus- 

trations. Cr. Bvo, js, 6d, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Seeley(H. a.), F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 

AIR. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Sells (V. P.\ M.A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 

Selous'(Bdmttnd). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Sixth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr, Bvo, 3*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1632 ; 1664 ; 
2685. Each Four Guineas net, or a com- 
plete set. Twelve Guineas net. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Bvo. as. 6d. net each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



HAMLET. Edited by Edwabd Dowdbn, 

Litt.D. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 

DowDBN, Litt.D. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morrton 

LucB. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowdbn. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cuningham. 
KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edited by W. O. Brigstockb. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Morkton 

LucB. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 

by C. Knox Pooler. 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. Edited by 

The'uttle Quarto Shakespeare. Edited 

by W. J. Craig. With Introductions and 

Notes. Pott i6mo. In 40 Volumes. 

Leather, price is, net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10s. net. 

See also Standard Library. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 6d. 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 

Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See little Books on 
Art. 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr. Bvo, ss. 

Shellev (Percv B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
*Endyniion,'etc Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. as. net, 

Sheppard (H. F.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. See S.Q.S. 

Shipley (Mary B.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. net, 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI : A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy Bvo. las, 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published* 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Slme (J. ). See Little Books on Art 
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See Little 

A NEW 
Cromm 8«0. 



A.>. PRANCBSCO 
GUAR.D1. Wi& 4K FbtM- Iw^eriml 

SkctcUej (R. e. D.). S«e little Books on 

Art. 
SUfrtoa (H. P. K.). See Uttle Books on 

Alt. 
Sfaidca (DMglw). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over soo lUostnitinns. 

Steond Editiom. Cr.iiva. y.net. 
SmaSk (EtwiX M.A. THE EARTH. An 

IntrodoctaoQ to Phyaiosn^ihy. innstrated. 

Oif. Beo. sr. 6tL 
SnallwDOd GM- <!•)- See Utde Books on 

Art. 
SiiMdlc7(P. B.). See LP.L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with «n Introdoctioa 

and nomerons Notes by Edwin Camkam, 

M.A. Two vffhnmts. Dtmy Bcw. sir. 

net. 
See also BngKsh Library. 
Smith (Horace and James). 

Library. 

Smith (H. Bompoj), M.A. 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 

Smith (R. MmHe). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. Fcap. %vo. 
3X. teL met. 

Smith (NoweD C). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Tliomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766- 1833. Edited by 

WiLpRBD Whittbn. Illustrated. Demy 

Zvo. X2X. 6d, nei. 
SneU (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr, 8sw. 6r. 
SBOWdeii(C. B.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH H^TORY. Demy 8cm. 4X. &/. 
Sopiiocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (JL. A.X See Junior School Books. 
South (Wlltoa B.), M. A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Sootfaey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannav. 
Yol. I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, CavendishX Second EdiHon. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s, 
Vol. n. (Richard Hawkins, (Sfenville^ 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. %vo. 6x. 
See also Standard Library. 
Spence (C, H.), M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spooner (W« A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staiev (Edffcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Royal Zvo, xts. net. 
Stanbridsre (J. W.), 6.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 
«StaiicUffe.' (K)LF DO'S AND DONTS. 

Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. zs. 
Stead (D. W.). See D. Gallaher. 



\Aa Ra* BB*J^ m«A« 

INITIALATINA: Easy^ 
tary Acodeooe. JUmtJk 

dV0. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Nimik Edi- 

Hon, Cr. Bvw. as. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Yocabnlary. SixiJk Edition revised, x8mk0. 

rs.6d. 
EASY SELECmONS FROM CJESAR. 

The Helvetian War. Second Edition 

xZwto, IS. 
EASY SELE(rriONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. zSmm. Second Rdsiian, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN^WN 
TRANSLATION. Tenth Editiam Pce^. 
%oo. IS. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exeidaes 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition, Cr.ivo. is, 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Tenth euid Ckea^ Edition^ 
re-written. Cr. %vo. xs. 6aL OrigituU 
Edition, as. 6d Ksv, 3*. net, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exerdses. Second Etiition, 
Cr. 2vo, IS. 6d With Vocabulary, as, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Elxerases on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fcaf, 800. 
is. 6d, With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Tkirteetsth Edition, Fca^, Bcwi xs. 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iSmo. Second Edition, is, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition^ re* 
vised xZmo. is, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cr, 

%vo, IS. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third EdiHois, rv 
vised, Feap. 8«w. x^. 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub. 
jects. Fourth Edition, Fcap, 8cv. xs. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Editiom. 
I Smo. Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi. 
tion, revised, Cr, 8vo, xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Sdt' 
Hon, revised, Fcap, 9po, u* 6tu 
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FRENClf' VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: ArrangHl accoidisg to Sub- 
jecK. TkirirtHthEdUiui. Pcaf. Sua. u 

Steel 7r. BUIatt), ™°'™ °" """ 



Uott), M.A., r.c 

OF SCIENCE. 



>. 3gb. u. sS 



!, Lecdi. ORNAMBN- 



I. &£ 



StefA 

FAITH. ^,.„™, „ 

9terne(LBar«ice). See Ullle Ubrary. 
SterTyiW.).M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

COLLEGE. lUuilraled. Ormtttv. js-M. 

Steurt (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. StiimiiSdilim. Cr. ica. tit. 

StevenuD (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY ANU FRIENDS, 
" ■ ■ ■ ndiled by Sidhbv Colvih. 



tkEdiliim. C 



tiob. 351. 



10 publiftll 



VAILIMA LETTERS. 

Portnit by William Strang. r\ 
Eililiim. Cr. ixt. Buiiram. 61. 
A CoToDial Edhion is dio publiihcd. 
"■ ■ STEVENSON. ; 



THE LIFE OF R 



__. , _ _ ,. FROM 5AKANAC 

TO THE MARQUESAS. Bebg Letten 



y Um. M. I 



Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oif B 

S^m'^, O,), B.A. HOURS W 
RABELAIS. Fromlbclnnslali of 
T. Ubquhart snd P. A. Mottku W 
a Ponrail in PbologniYur*. Cr. Bm> t 

Stone (S. J.\ POEMS AND H N 



Wiih I 



r by 1 



xn CVer 

the PUlu 



iyof*^eli 
Univenity; E.iminim 
ArcbbiahD p of Canlr 
ofUnLversf--'--"— 
MENT A 

8tndE«r(P.). SeiBi 



Stre«M (A. W.), D.D. See 

Bible. 
StraDll(H.),D.Sc, U.A. See Teitboaki of 

Strntt iJoieph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illuitialed by manyengrav- 
ing^ Revitedby J. Charles Cox, LCD., 
F.S.A. O""'-'". it'.iut. 

Stiwrt(Capt. Donald). THE! 
FORPEKSIA, WiiSBMap 

aturch{P.),, Staff T 
Counly Council, i 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Iti Pii 

Elimination ^uciliona' 1893-1905, Onl: 
graphic, Isomcliic and Oblitioe Piojcctic 
Wit^ 50 Plates ud 140 Figures, fivlsa 

SiukL^K (Sir JohnX FRAGMENTA 
AUREA: - ••-""•■— -' -■! •>- ■ 

EAhle Pm 
& (rien 
nicdby 



Suddardi(P.> S' 

Surteea(R. S.). ieei.r.i.. 

Swllt (Jonathan). THE JOI 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. , 

Syne* (j. E.), M.A. THE 
REVOLUTION. SieimdEdi. 
u. 6</. 

Sym)>aon(e. M.), M.A., M.D. 

Notes, __. 
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Map, etc By R. F. Davis, K.i 
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(MmfW.f, lyAJLYSTKElfGTH 



Tmv«w Of* w«% r.iLRs. 

TMr»tfr«w nt F.X A DAY BOOK OF 
Mfl/fON. KAWBdhf, Fcm/,im, 3$,6d. 

Imwiltj (%jm§9 UtmmX MY CHINESE 
Nr/1 £'|;^XiK Wiiit !<( Jilmtntiou and 
9l4»p%» Third EMti^m. D€my%m». vo^ 

A OAonial FyJiOon h alio mUmImI 
* T t lH >ttrf>ftj^ M,A., Ulitt. DANTE 
\n E.VOlXsH LfTERATURE. />«Nrr 
fcv, %zt. 6d. tut, 
Sm »lM>Oxf'>r4 BiotEraphic*. 
TrMKfi(H«rlPOTt;. VyAkJJKEWKD mmd 

7rmvii§ymn((L9IL}, Fcflov of Trimtv College, 
iUm}0nAu€, KlfGf^ND UNDER THE 
HTUAkm With MafH and PlaiH. 5«ey>M/ 
JCditi4m, I)tm/ 1»0. tot, (id. net, 

Trmmthtk (O. B. )• Se« Uttle Guides. 

Trter (6. A.), B.A., F.CS. See Jnnior 
Hck/y/1 B^xik». 

TrrcU-OIII (PmcM). See Little Books on 
Art, 

Vardon (H«rry>. THE COMPLETE 
<X)LKklC llla»lrate<i Seventh Editiim. 
J)emy%vo.^ int. M. net. 
A Colfinial ICditicm U alio published. 

V«llf haa (Haonr). See Little Library. 

Vo«f •fin (A«X M'A. See Junior Examina^ 

Wfldd«ll (C«L L. A.). LL. D. , C. B. LHASA 
AND rr S M YSTKR ! KS. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-X004. With sooo 
Illustration* and Maps. Demy ^o. 3it. 
net. 
Alfto Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
i<;5 IlluKtrationn and Maps. Demy 
?,vit. jM. (id. net. 
W«d« (O. W.), I). D. OLD TESTAMENT 
IMSTORV. With Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6#, 

WiigDer (KIchiird). See A. I^ Cleather. 

Wall (J. C). DKVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from phr)toRraphs. Demy 8vo. 
41. 6d, ntt. See uIm) Antiquary's Boolcs. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Hooks on Art. 

Walton <P. W.). See Victor G. Plarr. 

Walton (Isaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
Kre I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 




SIMPLE^HEAKTED: Litde 



(T.CX M-A- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. 

See also Jmuor EjcaminatiaB 



Cr.l 
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W«M(W.TA: See Little 
WcMsr(P.£)L See 
lozy. 



See Tcxtboola ef 



Wciy(J*XM.A.,Fdlov«DdTntarorWa 
ColWc. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third E^Hm. Cr.%m, ^U. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. SixHk 
Edition, With3B^a& Cr; Sm. y,6d. 
See abo Little Goides^ 

'Wootataotcr Ooaette' OfBce Btj 
(Praacis Bffvwa). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr.AU. 9s.6d,tut. 

Wetaorv (IMm ^ THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS CBufalo Bill'). 
Ilhutraled. Second EdiH»n, Demy9ig&. 6k. 
A Colonial Editioo is also pabliaed. 

WMMeyCC). See Half-crown Lifanry. 

WhiMcy (L.), M.A., FeOow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

WbitalEer(0. H.), M.A. See Cbmchman's 
Bible. 

WhitafOllbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wakdb 
FowLBR. M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also 
Standard Library. 

Whitfield (B. B.> See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A« W.). GASPARD DE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
i9s. 6d. net. 

Whiteley (R. LlOF^X F.I.C, Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom* 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Zvo, 9S. 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). SeeS.Q.S. 

Whltten(W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

WhytefA. Q.), B.Sc See Books on Business. 

Wllberfoiwe (WUfrid). See Little Books 
on Art 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. $s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published* 
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bvA.W. HiLu. Dtmj^B. 3,.6d.iul. 

Wimaaun (M. a.). S« Amdeat Cit;». 

mfW,). THE BRITISl 

;ner. ■■■ - - - 



, Wordsworth (Chriftopber). S« Anti- 

Wordiwortfa (W.X THE POEMS OF, 

WLlh Innoduclion Jind Nolei by NOWBLL 
1 C. Shith, Fellow of New Collise, Oxford. 



lUnstmed. 'DeiKj Rm. 



WlllMa(B«cklu). LORD STRATH- 
CONA : ilu Sioiy oT bii LiTc. Illiutnicd. 

A ColaaJtl Edition is alu published. 
mtaMt-Butoa (E. M.J. makers OF 



THEANCIENTWORLD. WiibMapsmnd 

IlluaUioDS. Cr.ivo. 3i.6d. 
See alu Beginner*! Books. 
WnMMl(Blslu>I>.}. SeeLibruyafDerolion. 
WllKm(A.J.). See Books on Biuinea. 
W[lM>a(H.A.), See Books en Bosinss. 
WDtan (ItlclUTd), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS: Songs ofNUure, Choicfa, and 

WlnboH (S. e.), a./i. EXERCISES IK 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Siw. i. " ■ 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE; Ac 
Co ComposidoiL. Cn iva- y- 6tf. 

V^aSe'ia. C A.), 



Arthitr), MA 



Ijbrs^. 

Wrlglit (C. Qordan). Sh Daote. 
Wrisbt (J. C). TO-DAY. Jfcafi. i&n*. 



WrlffbtCSqplilc). 

LSRIES FOR R 



REPETITION, I 



^ A.), D.So, F.R.S. See A 
iki, Lillle Guides and Add 



(Canon), M.A., B.Si 
..■..u. S« Chnrdnnan's Library. 
Wood (J. A. e.). See Tenbonks . 
r«hnoloe». 

DAN LENO. niu 



Vrone (Qtorge M.J, PtofFssot of HlUocy 
in ihe Ud]%r5ily of Toronlo. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illu&tniled. Dtmy 



'vide (A. B,}. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 



KMl (J. Hickory). 

tnled. TUrd EiiilU 



, .-^ .'"POE 

'ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. ' 

lolloduclion and Notes. Dimr im. Btuk- 
ram. gilt tot. ™.&i 
, Wyon(1{,). See Half-crown Library. 
' YeaU (W. B.l, AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. RniUtd and Enlarnd 
Editiim ^' "'» '>« '^ 



alEdili.. „ 

WoodCW. BlrkbMlc),M.A.,]aleScbDlarof 
Worcester College, Oifotd, and Edmond* ■ 
(MiiloT J. E.), R.E^ D.A.n.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Wiib sn 
Inlrodndion by H. Spiheek Wilkihmn. 
With 14 Maps Uld Plans. DtiKy iva. 



■UllgiPIIlOQ), T 

MOTORIST. 



Cf.Sw. Clttk, K.M./ 

fiapfr frttards, rr, 6dL 

Immern (Antoalii). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRL 
CITY! /tu^Sw. is.id.nil. 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A, WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cr. Siv. 4;. 61L tut. 



Cmestbr. ByB.C.A, Wi 

IlluUntedbTE. H. Neii 
Shsbwsbubv. By T. Aud 



e, D.Sq. F.R.S. 1 



ByJ. CCea, LLD., F.S. 



By A 
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AQtiqnaxy's Books, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 

Demy %vo, *J5. 6d, net. 



Engush Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Third EtUHoH, 

Rbmains of thb Prbhistoric Agb in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Sbrvicb Books of thb English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numexous Illustrations and Plans. 



Archeology and False Antiquitib& 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines of British Saints. By J. C Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

The Royal Forests of England. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 

Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. Illustrated. 



Beginner's Books, The 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. Fcap* Svo, js. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. iWilmot^Buxton, Author of * Makers 
of Europe.' Cr. 89^. x^. 



Easy Exeroses in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W.S. Beard. Second Editum. Fcap,Zvo, 
Without Answers, u. With Answers, xs. 3</. 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 

&V0, IX. 



BnsinesSy Books on 

Cr, Svo, 25, 6d, net, 

A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are Illustrated. The first volumes are-^ 

Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition, 
Thb Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N.^ 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
Thb Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC, F.C.S. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Investments. By 

*A. Moil.' 
The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 

G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustxated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. lUus' 

trated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Tradb. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the University of Man* 

Chester. Illustrated. 
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Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A, Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and fordgn scholars. 



Zachariah of Mitylbnb. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8oa lax. 6<iL net, 

EvAGRius. Edited by Lton Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy Szfo, xos. 6ii. net. 



Thb History of Psbllus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy Zvo, xu. met, 
EcTHBSis Chrohica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy %oo, 7*. 6d. net, 
Thb Chronicle of Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. DemySvo, 15s.net. 



Churchman's Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding[ as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epistlb of St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fulfoid, M.A. Fca/, Bva, is. 6a. 
net, 

Isaiah. EditedbyW.E. Barnes, D.D. Two 
Volumes. Fcap. Zvo. as, net each. With 
Map. 

Thb Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. Fca^. Zve, is. 6d. net. 



Thb Epistle of St. Paul, thb Apostle to 
thb Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition, Fcap, Bvo, 
IS, 6d. net. 

EccLBSiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. Fcap. Boo, is. 6d, net. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THB Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition, Fcap Bvo. 
js. Ed. net. 



Ghnrchman's Library, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 



The Bbginnings of English Christianity. 

ByW.E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Cr.Svo. 

3*. 6d. 
SoMB New Testament Problems. By 

Arthur Wright, M.A. Cr. dvo. 6s. 
Thb Kingdom of Hbavf.n Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

B. Sc. , LL. B. Cr. 6vo, 3s, 6d, 
The Workmanship^ of thb Prayer Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 

2s. 6d, 



Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D 
Cr. Zvo, y. 6d. 

ThbOld Testament andthbNewScholar- 
ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 

Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

Cr. Zvo. 3f . 6d, 
The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, 

M.A. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 

Culloch. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 



Olassical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown ^0, 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 

excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

CxCERO — Select Otations (Pro ^ Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. ss, 



^scHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. ss. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3f. 6d, 



Cicero — De Natura Deorum. 
F. Brooks, M.A. y. 6d, 



Translated by 
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Classical TBAKSLAnoNs—cMt/f mm^!, 
CiCBKO— De Offidis. Tnuulated by G. 



B. 



Gardiner, M. A. »r. 6d, 
HoRACB — The Odes and Epodes. Translated 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. 9$* 
LuciAN — Six Dialogues (NMnnus, Icaro-Me- 

nippas, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 



T. Irwin, M.A. y. &£ 
SoPHocLBS— ElectraandAjax. Translated by 

E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. a/. 6d. 
Tacitos — ^Agrioola and Germania. Tkans* 

lated by R. B. Townshend. ». 6d, 
Thb Satires op Juvbnau Translated by 

S. G. Owen, u . 6d, 



Oommercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown 8zv. 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Sf, 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treatii^ the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher andof theparent. 
British Commerce a^ Colonies from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 9s, 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H» 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. it. 6d. 
The Economics or Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Second Edition, 

IS. 6d, 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, ax. 
A Commercial Geography of thb British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fi/iA 

Edition, 9S, 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F C. Boon, B. A. a*. 



A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Eonrth Edition. ts.6d. 
French Commercial Corrbspondencb. By 

S. E. Bally. Widi Vocabulaxy. Third 

EdiHom, ai. 
German Commercial Corrbspondencb. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, ax. 6d, 
A French Commercial Rbadbr. By S. K 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, ax. 
Precis Writing and Office Corrbspond- 

BNCB. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition, ax. 
A Guidb to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, xx. 6d. 
Thb Principles of Book-kbbping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M*Allen, M.A. ax. 
Commercial I^aw. By W« Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition, us. 



Oonnoissenr'B Library, The 

JVidg Royal Svo, 25J. net. 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and coloiu:. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 



Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, ao In Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 



Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. Bv F. S. Robinson. 

With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition. 
European Enamels. By H. Cunyngramb, 

C.B. ^With many Plates in Collotype and a 

Frontispieee in Photogravure. 
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DeTotioiip The Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott Svc, cloth^ 2s. ; leathtr^ 2s. 6d, net. 

These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such Introductions 
and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 

On thb Lovb op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M. A. 
A Manual of Consolation prom thb 

Saints and Fathers. EUiited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Dbvotions of St. Anselm. Edited by 

CCt. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, B.D. 
Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by H. C Beecbiog, M.A., Canon of 

Westminster. 
A Day Book prom the S aints and Fathers. 

Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 
Heavbnlt wisdom, a Selection from the 

English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 
Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 

M.A. 
An Introduction to The Devout Life. 

By Sl Francis de Sales. Translated and 

Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited 

by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition, 
The Christian Year. Edited by Walter. 

Lock, D. D. Third Edition, 
The Imitation op Christ. Edited by C. 

Bigg, D. D. FouHh Edition, 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition, 
Lyra Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Lipb. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second 

Edition. 
The Temple. Edited by £. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
Thb Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and CanQn H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
The Innbr Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 



Methnen's Standaxd Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes* 

Thb Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and pardcularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
refnresented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of everv reader, so that the 
series ma^ represent something of the diversity and splendour of our Engli^ tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four : — x. Soundness op I^cxt. a. Chbapnbss. 
3. Clearness op Type. ^ 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of puolishing. Each volume con- 
tains from xoo to 350 pa^es, and is issued in paper covers, Crown^ 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a t* which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready :-~- 



Thb Meditations of Marcus Aurbuus. 
The translation b by R. Graves. 

Thb Novels op Janb Austen. In 5 volumes. 
Vou I. — Sense and Sensibility. 

Essays and Codnsbls and Thb New 
Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Veralam. 



Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 
The Pilgrim s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Rbplections on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
Thb Analogy op Religion, Natoral and 

Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

iConiinmuL 
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Thb Standard lAVRARY—^omHnMed. 
Thb Pobms op Thomas Chattbrton. In a 
volumes.^ 
Vol. !*<— Miscellaneous Poems. 
tVol. II. — ^The Rowley Poems. 
fViTA NuovA. By Dante. Translated into 

English by D. G. Rossettl 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Thb History of thb Decline and Fall of 
THE Roman Empire. By Ekiward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 
Vol. V. is nearly ready. 
The Text and Notes have been revised by 
. J. B. Bury, LitLD., but the Appendices of 
tne more expensive edition are not given. 
fTHB Vicar of Wakbfibld. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works of Ben Jonson. 

tVoL. I. — The Case is Altered. Every Msui 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour* 

The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 

Thb Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 

The Text has been collated by E. de 

Selincourt. 

On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 

k Kempis. 

The^translation is by C. Bigg, DD., Canon 
of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
The Plays ot Christopher Marlowe. 
' tVol. I.— Tamburlane the Great. The Tra- 
gical History of Dr. Faustus. 
The JPlays of Philip Massinger. 
tVoL I.— The Duke of Milan. 



The Poems of John Milton. In 2 volttmeSf 

Vol. I. — Paradise Lost. 
The Prose Works of John Milton. 

VoL.^ I. — Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Select Works of Sir Thomas Morb. 

Vol. I. — Utopia and Poems. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by 

Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

The Littlb Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works of William Shakbspbarb. In 
xo volumes. 
Vol. 1.— The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors. 
Vol. IL— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 
Like It. 
Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vl 
Thb Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
Tub Natural Historyand Antiquitibs of 
Sblbornb. By Gilbert White. 



Half-Orown Library 

Crown %vo, 2s, 6d, net. 



The Life of John Ruskin. By W. G. 

Collingwood,M.A. With Portraits. Sixth 

Edition* 
English Lyrics. By W. E. Henley. Second 

Edition. 
The Golden Pomp. A Procession of English 

Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

Second Edition, 

Chitral : The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
Sir G. S, Robertson, K.CS.I. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. 



By 



Strange Survivals and Superstitions. 
S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 

Yorkshire Oddities and Strange Events. 
By S. Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition. 

English Villages. By P. H. Ditchfield. 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

A Book of English Prose. By W. E. 
Henley and C. Whibley. 

The Land of ^the Black Mountain. 
Being a Description of Montenegro. By 
R. Wyon and G. Prance. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. 



ninstarated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Fcap Svo. y. 6d. net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



Old Colodrbd Books. By George Paston. 

With z6 Coloured Plates. Fcap.%vo. 2s.net. 

TiaX«iFB AND Death of John Mvtton, Esq. 



By Nimrod. With x8 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. P'ourth 

^"^i*^- \Contimud. 
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HimmtATSD PocKBT Library op Plain and Coloured BooKS--<0Htitnted. 



Turn LiFB OP A Sportsman. By Nunrod. 
With 35 CoIottx«d Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlbv Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
V7 Coloored Platea and soo Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leedi. Stctmd Jlditton, 

Mr. Spongb's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With zj Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Editiofu 

This volume is reprinted from the ex> 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. l^th 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 

The Analysis op thb Hunting Fiblo. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates bv 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations en Wood. 

Thb Tour op Dr. Syntax in Sbarch op 
THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search 
OP Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloiu-ed Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 
Search op a Wifb. By William Combe. 
With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Li;tle Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
Bythe Author of* The Three Tours.' With 
34 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance op Death, fi-om the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.* Two VoUtmes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

The Dance op Li pb : A Poem. By the Author 
of * Doctor Simtax.* Illustrated with 96 
Coloured Bkigravings by T. Rowlandson. 

LiPE IN London : or, die Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Blsq., and his 
El^;aat Friend, Corinthian l/om. By 
Pietce Bgan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Lipe in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Ssq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom DashalL By an 



Amateur (Pierce Bgan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by AHcen and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Voimmet. 

The Lips op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 37 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar op Wakbpield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures op Johnny 
Newcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports op Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports * by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 

The Adventures op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 34 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With xs 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumblmg, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
37 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geofiey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Lipe in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Ni^t Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 ColouredPlates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures op Johnny Newcomb in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With so Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

*The English Spy. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 73 Coloured Plates by R. 
Cruikshank, and many Illustrations on 
wood. Two Volumes. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by X3 Etdrings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Ennraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. PhflUps, R.A. 
The illttstatioiis are reproduced in photo- 
gravurft. 



Illustrations op the Book op Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— sz in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 



^sop's Fables. 
Thomas Bewick. 



With 380 Woodcuts by 
iConiinMed, 
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Illustsatsd Pocket Libxakt or Plain akd 

Wdnmok Casteoe. BvW. Harrison Ainsworth. 

With 3a Piates toad 87 Woodcnts in the Text 

hy George Cmikahank. 
Thb Towkk op Londok. By W. Harrison 

Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58- Woodcnts 

in the Text by George Crailcsbank. 
Frank Fairlsgh. By F. £. Smedley. With 

30 Plates by George Cmikshank. 
Handy Andt. By Samuel Lover. With 24 

lUnstiatioDs by the Aathor. 



Thk Complsat AxGLOt. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Flate» and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reoroduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1804. 

Thb Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 UlustratioDS by Seymour and 
Pluz, the two Buss Plates, and the 33 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior EzamiDaition Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedhan, M. A Fcafi, Bvo. is. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, andis intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. Hie i)apers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. Tliey 
may be used vivd voce or as a written exammation. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second EdiHoiu 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition.. 
Junior Engush Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Second Edition. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Fmn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 
C Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. Crown 8xw. y. 6d. 

9Ut. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Junior German Examination Papers. By 

A. Voegelin, M.A. 



Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 

by teachers of experience. 



A Class-Book op Dictation Passages. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Eleventh Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. Ekiited 
by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. Svo. IS. 6d, 

A Junior English Grammar. By W.William- 
son, B. A. With numerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, andachapteron Essay Wriiing. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 2*. 

A J57N10R Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by A. 
Br Aubie, D.D. Cr. Bvo. as. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Slocnet and M. J. Acatos. Gr. 800. as. 



Elementary Experimental SciKNCB. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.CS. Chemistry 
by A. E. DuDstan, B.Sc. With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 
as. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
with 376 Diagrams. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 

A Junior Magnetism and Electricity. By 
W. T. Clough. Illustrated. Cr. 8cv. 
as. 6d. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 
and 109 Diagrams. Cr, Bvo. as. 

A Junior French Prose CoMPOsmoN. 
By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. Cr. Boo. as. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
Bvo, as. 
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Leaders of BeUgloii 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, MA., Canon of Westmiaster. 

Cr, 8v0» 2S, net. 



With Portraits. 



A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages ^id countries. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hntton, M.A. 

Third Etiitum. 
John Knox. By "F.lAacCxain, Second EdtHon, 
John Howb. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Kkn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Gborgb Fox, thb Quakbr. By T. Hodgkiiii 

D. C. L. Third Edition. 
John Donmb. ByAngustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyle axid A. 

J. Carlyle, Bf.A. 
Bishop Butlbr. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



CiADiNAL Nbwman. By R. H. Hotton. 
John Wbslbt. By J. H. Overton, M. A. 
Bishop Wilbbrporcb. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hatton, M. A. 
Charlbs Simbon. By H. C. G. Moule, D. D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmbrs. By Mrs. Olidbant. 
Lancelot Andrbwbs. By R. L. Ottley, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
Augustinb op Canterbury. By £. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

Illustrated. Demy i&mo. 2s. 6d. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. 



I. Thb Castaways of Mbadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb, 
a. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by £. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. Thb Peblbs at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



6. The Treasure op Princbgatb Priory. 

By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 

Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. Thb Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 



Little Books on Art 

fVith many Illustrations. Demy l6mo. 2s. 6d. net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



GrebkArt. H.B.Walters. Second Edition. 

Bookplates. E. Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. 

Romney. George Paston. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid WUberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Grbuzb and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 
Turner. Frances Tyrell-Gill. 
DOrer. Jessie Allen. 
HoppNEB. H. Pi K. Skiptoa. 



Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
Burne-Jones. Fortunte de Lisle. Second 

Edition. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 
CoROT. Alice Pollard and Ethel BimstingL 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 
Claude. Edward Dillon. 
Thb Arts op Japan. Edward Dill<». 
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Little GftUeiieB, The 

Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d, tuf, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A LiTTLB Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romney. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppnbr. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery op English Poets. 



Little Chiides, The 

Small Pott Svo, cloth^ 2s, 6d. net; leather^ 31. 6d, net. 



OXTORD and its COLLEGES. By J. Wells, 

M.A. Illustrated by £. H. New. Seventh 

Edition, 
Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Illustrated by £. H. 

New. Second Edition. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. lUnstrated by £. 

H. New. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by £. 

H. New. Second Edition. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated 

by E:. H. New. Second Edition. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. £. Troutbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Nor POLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 

B. C. Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 

by B. C Boulter. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 

byJ.Wylie. 
Hertpordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. Illustrated by £. H. New. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 



Rome By C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated by B. 
C Boulter. 

The Isle op Wight. By G. Qinch. Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Rosooe. Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

SuppoLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. 
WyUe. 

Derbyshire. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
IllustzatedbyJ. C Wall. 

The North Riding op Yorkshire. By J. E. 
Morris. \ Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 

Hampshire. By J. C Cox. Illustrated by 
M. E. Purser. 

Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 

Cheshire. By W. M. Galliofaan. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Hartley. 

Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Illustrated. 

The East Riding op Yorkshirb. By J. £. 
Morris. Illustrated. 

Oxpordshire. By F. G. Brabant. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Illustrated by Beatrice Alcock. 



Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo, Each Volume, cloth^ is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d, net, 

A .series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. 
The series abo contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. The books are 
edited with the most scholarly care. Each one contains an introduction which 
gives (1 ) a short biography of the author ; (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
they are necessary, short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
g^eat care. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

AiMten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by Ei V. Lucas. Two 
Volume*, 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by B. V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (PnncU). THE ESSAYS 

LORD BACON. Edited by 

Wright. 



OF 
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B CR. HA. THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Tw0 VolutMes. 

Bvnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (WlUlam). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Pbrugini. 

Borrow (Oeor^). LAVENGRO. Edited 

by F. HiNDBS Groomb. Two Volumes, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 

Brownlnfl" (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (Oeorffe). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-TACOBIN : with Georgk 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (Oeorffe). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 

Dbanb. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 

Mathsson. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (Oeorsre). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Streatpeild. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes, 
Perrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 

Iddesleigh. Two Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes, 
Qasken(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition, 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dbarmbr. 
Henderson (T. PA A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With aa Intio- 
dttction by L. BnnroN, and Notes by J. 
Masbfield. 

KInfflake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A. D. (SoDLBY, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfenow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. Faithfull. 

Marvel! (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 
Bbbching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Molr(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoocanld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhofb. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Bbbching. M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Vauffhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. BucHAN. 
Waterhouse(Mr8. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Ninth Edition. 
Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Gbokgb 

Sampsom. 
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llEixiiatiire Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 

humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



EuPHRANOR! A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Eklward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
^zmo. LeatheTf 2s, tut. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1853. Demy ^amo. Leather, as, net. 

Thb RobAzvAt op Omar KhawAm. By 

Edward FitzGerald. From the zst edition 
of 1859, Third Editum. Leetther, is, net. 



The Lipb op Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Chbrbury. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill in 
the year 1764. Medium 2^mo. Leather^ 
2f. net. 

The Visions op Dom Francisco Qubvbdo 
Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, x668. 
Leather, as. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of T848. Leather, 2s. net. 



Oxford Biographies 

I*cap. Svo. Each volume^ cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; leather, ^s. 6cl. net. 

These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated from 
authentic material. 



Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With la Illustrations. Second 

Edition. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With za Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With xa Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

Z3 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. , By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C S. Terry. 

With xa Illustrations. 



T. F. 



Henderson. 
With xa 



Robert Burns. By 

With za Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canning. ^ By W. Alison Phillips. With za 

Illustrations. 
Beaconspibld. By Walter SicheL With za 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illus- 
trations. 
Fenelon. By Viscoimt St. Cyres. With 

za Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. F(/ih Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
Kbv {Third Station) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
Gbrman Examination Pafbrs. By R. J. 
Morich. Sixth Edition, 



Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fi/th Edition. 

Key (Third Bdiiim) israed as abore^ 
jt,MeU 

Examination Papers in English Histosi* 
By J. Tatt Plowden^WardlaWi .B. A. 



General Literature 
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Sdence, Textbooks of 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, B.A^, B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third EdiHoH. Cr, Bvo. y. 6a. 
Practicai. Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 

M.A. Cr, Bvo, 3$. 6a, 
Practical Chemistry. Part l By W. 

French, M.A« Cr. 800. Fourth EditioH. 

xs. 6d. Part ii* By W. French, M.A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Svo. js, 6d. 



Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C T. MUlis, M.I.M.E. Cr. 8vo. 

3<* 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C £. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, 
*B1lbmentary Organic Chemistry. By 

A. E, DuQstan, B.Sc. Illustrated. Cr. 

Bvo. 



Sodal Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crmvn Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 



Trade Unionism — New and Old. By G. 

HowelL Third Edition. 
The Commerce op Nations. By C. F. 

Bastable, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
The Alien Invasion. By W. H. Willuns,B.A. 
The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson 

Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox, 

B. Aa Second Edition, 
A Shorter Working Day, By H. de B. 

Gibbins and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back to the Land. An Inquiry into Rural 

Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 
Trusts, Tools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 

Jeans. 



The Factory System. By R. W. Cooke 
Taylor, 

Women's Work. Bjr Lady Dilke, Miss 
Bulley, and Miss Wmtley. 

Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 
Kaufixnann. 

The Problem of the Unemployed. By J. 
A. Hobson, M.A. 

LiPE IN West London By Arthur Sherwell, 

M.X Third Edition. 
Railway Nationalization. By Clement 

Edwards. 
University and Social Settlements. By 

W. Reason, M.A. 



Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, B. A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. 



How to Make a Djsbss* By J. A. £. Wood. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. is.6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Third Edition. Cr,Bvo, 

as. 



An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. JDemy 
Bvo, JS. 6d. 

Builders* Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo-. AS. 6d. 

R£p«uss£ Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 



Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 

The XXXIX. Articles op the Church op j An Introduction to the History op the 
™ «j . J !._. T,. ^ o /^.^_ Creeds. By A, E. Bum, ,D.D J?etny 

Bvo, 10s. 6d 



England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. F(fth and Cheaper Edition in one 

Volume. Demy Bvo, xas. 6d. 
An Introduction to the History op 

Reugion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 

Litt.D. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. ios,6d. 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 

Edition, Demy Bvo, xas, 6d, 



The Philosophy op Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Bvo. 10s, 6a, 

A History of Early Cnrxstian DocnuMB. 
By J. F. Bethune Baker, M. A. Dtmy ^vo, 
10s, 6d, 
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Westodiuiter Oosmientaries. The 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK. D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. 'The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 

The Book op Gbmbsis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fifth Edition Dem^ Svo, tos, 6d. 

Thb Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition, DetnyZvo. 6j. 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackbam, M.A. Demy Zvo, Third and 
Cheaper Edition* los, 6d. 



The First Epistle op Paul the Apostle 
TO THE Corinthians. Eklited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Zmo. 6f. 

The Epistle op St. Jambs. Eklited with In* 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
M.A. Demy 8v^. ts. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Albanesl (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

\izfO, 6s. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Anstey (P.). Author of *Vice VersS.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, %s. 6d. 
Bacheller(lrvinflr), Authorof'EbenHolden.* 

DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 

Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Baeot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
Barlnsr-aould (S.). ARMINELL. Ft/ih 

Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.Svo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s, 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. 

Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Ediiicn. 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.Svo, 6s, 
:ITTY ALONE. Fi/ih Edition. Cr.Svo, 6s, 
N0£MI. nittstxated. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

Svo, 6f. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illostrated. 
FifiAEdiiitm. Cr.Snta, 6u 



6s. 

Seventh 



Third 



DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Svo, 6s, 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. S(DO. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Sivo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. Qvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
LITTLE TXTPENNY. ANewEdition. 6d. 
See also Strand Novels and Books for 

Boys and Girls. 

Bariow (Jane). THE LAND OF THE 
SHAMROCK. Cr, Svo. 6t. See also 
Strand Novels. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. ThirdEdition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels and S. Crane, 

Beffble (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr.Svo. 6r. 

BeUoc(Hilaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Ulnstntions by 
G. K. Chxstbrton. Secottd Edition. 
Cr, 8m. 6f • 
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BeoMMi (6. P.) DODO. J^aurik E^iUan, 

Cr. 8v0. 6s. See also Strand Novels. 
Benson (Mariraret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.&vo. y. 6d, 
Bourne (Harold C). See V. Lensbridge. 
Burton (J. BloundeUe). THE YEAR 

ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr, %vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine.^ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zva. 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr, BzM>. 6s. 
Che8ney<Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

&VO. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
See also Stramd Novels. 
Clifford (Huffh). A FREE LANCE OF 

TO-DAY. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). See Strand Novels 

and Books for Boys and Girls. 
Cobb (Thomas). A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CoreUl (Marie). A R.OMANCE OF TWO 

WORtoS. Twenty-Seventh Edition, Cr. 

Zvo, 6s, 
VENDETTA. Twenty-Third Edition. Cr. 

8va. 6s, 
THELMA. Thirty-Eourth Edition, Cr, 

6vo. 6s. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Sixteenth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fourteenth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Jirst Edi- 
tion, Cr. ix/o. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-first 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 167th 

Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. 150th Thousand, Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. 137th Thousand. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. A New Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
BOY. A New Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
JANE. A New Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders,* 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
JOHANNA. Second Edition, Cr,Ztw, 6s, 



THe HAPPY VALLSr. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr.Qvo. 6s, 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 3s, 6d, 
Dawson (Francis W.). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes,' 'The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, See also Strand Novels. 
Plndlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/th Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 
Rndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

ThirdEdition. Cr. Bvo.. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Pitzpatrlck (K.) THE WEANS AT 

ROW ALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Pitzstephen (Gerald). MORE KIN 

THAN KIND. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Fletcher (J. S.). LUCTAN THE 

DREAMER. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Praser(Mrs. Huffh), Author of The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Second Edition. Croivn Bvo. 6s. 
FuUer-Maltland (Mrs.^ Author of < The 

Day Bookof Bethia Hardacre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Qerard (Dorothea), Author of ' Lady Baby. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. ^0, 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Qerard (Bmlly). THE HERONS' 

TOWER. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
Olssinsr (Qeorge), Author of 'Demos,' 'In 

the Year of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Qlelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bvo, 3s. 6d, 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
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TKS SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Famrth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6i. 
HILDA STRAFFORD. Cr. Zvc. 6s. 

HaiTOd (P.) (Prances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMfNG OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
8tv. 6s, 

Herbertson (Agrnes Q.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Hicbens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKBLE f SQUARE. Second EdiHon. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSaENCE. Second 

Edition. Cr, 8cv. 6s, 
FELIX. Fi/iA Edition. Cr. Bva. 6s, 
THE WOli^N WITH THE FAN. SixtA 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Bvo. 6*.' 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Thirteenth 

Edition. Cr. %oo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of * Robert 
Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Cr, 8tv. 6s, 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millas. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. mvatxAted, Seventh Edition, 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. &va. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr, Bxfo. fa, 
Hope (Graham), Author of * A Cardinal and 

his Conscience/ etc., etc THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Honrfa (Bmerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Honsman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 

SIR AGLO VALE DBGALIS. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Hyne (C J. Cntcllffe). Author of ' Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Edition, Cr,Bvo. 6s. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Twonty-Eighth Edition. Cr, Bvo, y, 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Twelfth Edition.. Cr. 

Bvo. $s. 6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fi/ih 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. %s, 6d 
James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS SuoKd EdiHoiu 

Cr, boo, 6s. 



THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Janson (Oosta^ ABRAHAM'S SACRI- 
FICE. Cr. ^ffo. 6s. 
Keays JH. A. MttcheU). HE THAT 

EATBTH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

8sw. 6s. 
Lanffbrldce (V.) and Boorne (C. 

Harold.). THE VALLEY OF IN- 

HBRITANCE. Cr.Bvo. 6c. 
Lawless (Hon. Bmily). WITH ESSEX 

IN IR£LANI>. Cr, ^vo, 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Lawson (Harry), Author of 'When the 

Billy Boils.' CHILDREN OF THE 

BUSH. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
Le (>aeux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, Cr. 

Bmo. 6o, 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdiHon. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. e«. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Levctt-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Lons: (J. Luther), Co- Author of 'The 

Dariine of the Gods.' MADAME 

BUTTERFLY. Cr.^uo. y.6d. 
SIXTY JANE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Lowis (Cedl). THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MYCXOK. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
LyaU (Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST, ^nd Thousamd, Cr. Bvo. 

%s. 6d 
MXarthy (Justin H.X Author of * If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition, Cr,Bfoo, 6s, 
Macdonald (RonaldX THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Macnau^tan(S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bzw. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/Uenth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi^ 

tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Gixis. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
A LOST ESTATE. . A New Edition, 

On BtfO* 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr, Bvo* 6s. 
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TBB PARISH NUMSB. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, tow. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr,Bno. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Soo, 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 
Edition, Cr. ivo, 6s, 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. TAird Ed. Cr. 

8vo. 6s, See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Marriott (Charies), Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Sscond Edition. 

Cr. Buo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A DUEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.X Author of ' The Four 

Feathers,' etc CLEMENTINA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen). Author of ' C^min' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 8tw. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

8vo. 6s. 
Maxwell (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE RACK;ED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8oo, 6s, 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. ^o, 6s. 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr. Zoo, 6s, 
VICrrORY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Girls and Bojrs. 
Meredith (BlUs). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
'Miss Molly' (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bzw. 3x. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8do. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Montresor (P. P.), Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition, Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fiyth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRSLL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TfiS HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi^ 

tion. Cr. Buo, 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 



Nesbit (B.]. (Mrs. B. BkndX THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 
Norris (W. B.). THE CREDIT OF THE 

COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 
NIGEL'S VOCATION. Cr,Bvo. 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eig^hth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Oppenheim (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Oxenham <John)t Author of 'Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. 

Cr. Bvo. IS. 
LINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fi/th Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. F^/th 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.* 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illua- 

trated. Fourteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
FiJ^h Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6u 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. ^Tith lUostra- 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PhiUpotts (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. , 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontiapieoe. 
Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING, Second 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
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THE RIVER. Third EdUiim, Cr, BviK fir. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Tkird 

Sdiiion, Cr, BitHf. 6s, 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fottrth Edition. 

Cr, 8o0> (a, 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Witt a Frontis- 
piece. Tkird Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

Zvo, 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. „ 

Pickthall (Marmadake). SAID THE 

FISHERMAN. Fifth Ediiion, Cr. %vo. 

6s. 
BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6», 
•Q,' Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 

WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo, 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Cr, Bvo. 

6s, 
Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE DL 

VERTED VILLAGE. lUustxated by 

Dorothy Gwyn Jefprbvs. Cr, 8cw. 6*. 
RiMsre (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr, -800. 6s, 
ERB. Second Edition, Cr,%vo. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition, 

Cr, 8ev. ^s. 6d, 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition, 

Cr, Bzw. 3X. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr, Bvo, 

y,6d, 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo. 

3s, 6d, 
RnsseU (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. FtyHA 

Edi/jon, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr, 600. 6s. 

ABANDONED. Cr,Bvo. 6s, 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Serjeant (Adeline). ANTHEA'S WAY. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. ' Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
MRS. LY(WN*S HUSBAND. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 

Shannon. (W.P.) THE MESS DECK 
Cr, Bvo. 3s. 6d, 
See also Strand Novels. 



Sonnischsea(Albei4^ DSGP-SSA VAGA- 
BONDS. Or. 8sw. 6c 

Thonipson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGCDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Walneman (Paul). BY A FINNISH 
LAKE. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, See also Strand Novels. 

Waltz (E. C). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A Kentudcy Romance. Cr, Bvo, 
6s, 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Eaition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Ulus- 

trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. 
Wmrman (Stanley), Author of ' A (gentleman 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C Woodville. 
Twentieth Edition, Cr, Biuo. 6s, 

White (Stewart B.\ Authorqf * The Blazed 
TraiL' (X)NJUROR'S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Ttail. Second Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Whtte (Pergr). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition, 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.X Author of * The 
Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bioo. y, 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

PAPA. Cr, Boo, 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Beingthe 
Romance of a Motor Car, Illustrated. 
Fifteenth Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
x6 Illustrations. Seventh Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Sixth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf)< Author of * Uriah the 
Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER. Fourth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
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Methnen'fl ShSUng Rovelfl 

Cr, Svo. Cloth t is, net. 

Encooragbd by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs. Methuen hare 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of 'The Shilling 
Novels.' These books are well printed and well bound in cloih^ and the excellence of their 
quality^ may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early vohimes of 
tne series. 

Messrs. Methnen would point oat that the books are as good and as lone as a six shilling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling net. 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the books can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 
The first volumes are— 

Bolfoar (Andrttw). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barinff-Ooald(S.>. MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Ban* (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartnun (George). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

Benson (6. P.), Author of *Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowlea (O. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAN I). 
Brooke (Bmma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bullock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Barton (J. Btonndelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 

FIRE 
Chesney (Weatherl^). THE BAPTIST 

RIN(f. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 
CUfford(Mr8. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
ColUnsrwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE * JULIET.' 
Comford (L. Cop^. SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
Crane (Stephen^ WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPPOLD MANOR. 
Dickson (Harris). THE'B!LA(nC WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Dickinson IBveliyD). THE 91N 09 

ANGELS. 



Dimcan(SaraJ.). *THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
Embree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Penn (O. ManvlUe). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK 
Plndlater'(Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFE. 
Pindlater (Mary). OVER THE HILLS. 
Porreat (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
Prands (M. B.). MISS ERIN. 
OaUon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
Gilchr]at(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
Olanvllle (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
Gordon (JuUen). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
Goes (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Grav (E. M'Queen). MY STEWARD- 

Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamilton (Lord Ernest). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Houeh (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
*Iota* (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
Jepson (Bdffar). KEEPERS OF THE 

PEOPLE 
KeUy (Plorence Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
Lawless <Hon. Emily). MAELCHO. 
Unden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 
Lorfaner (Norma). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Macjrrath (Harold), THB PUPPET 
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BfaMktoinuiIliie Bradford). THSVOICB 

IN THE DESBICr. 
Marsli (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
Mayall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN 
Monkhouae (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC 

TILIOUS. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Blond). THE LITERARY 

SENSE. 
Norri8(W. E.). AN OCTAVE 
OUphant(Mr8.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 

AGE. 
PhiUpotts (Bden). THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN 
Randall (J.)'. AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTON. 
Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

LING. 
Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VILL- 

AGE. 



RkfcMtffldltb). OUTOFTHSCYPRBSS 

SWAMP. 
RobertoA(M.H.). AGALLANT QUAKER. 
Saunders (Marshall). R06B A CHAR. 

UTTE. 
Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
Strain (B. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Strinarerl Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esm^. CHRISTALLA. 
Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan(Annl^. LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift(BenJaniin). SORDON. 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Trafford-Taunton(Mr8.E.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
*Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

IttustraUd, Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 



The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition, 

The Icblakdbr's Sword. By S. Baring- 

Gonld. 
Only a Goard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 

The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry 
Collingwood. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition. 

Master Rockafbllar's Voyage. By W. 
Clark RusselL Third Edition, 



The Secret of Madame db Monluc. By 

the Author of " Mdlle. Mori." 
Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade., as. 6d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. £. 

Mann. 
When Arnold combs Homk By Mrs. M. E, 

Mann. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dmnas 

Price 6d, Double Volnmet, i«. 



The Three Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

The Prince of Thieves. Second Bditian, 

Robin Hood. A Sequel to the above. 

The Corsican Brothers. ' 

Georges. 



Crop-Earbd Jacquot; Jane: Etc. 

Twenty Years After. Double volame. 

Amaury. 

The Ca«tlb of Epfstbin. 

The Snowball, and SoucMoarrA. 

Cecils; or, Ths Wedding Gowib 

ACTi& 
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Thb Black Tulip. 

Thb Vicoutb db Braobloniib. 

Plart L Looite de la ValU^. Double 

Volume. 
Part n. The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Double Volume. 
Thb Convict's Son. 
Thb Wolf-Lbadbk. 
Kjlnon; or, Thb Wombm' War. Double 

volume. 
Pauline; Murat; and Pascal Bruno. 
Thb Adventures op Captain Pamphilb. 
Fernandb. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Catherine Blum. 
Thb Chbvaubr D'Harmbntal. Double 

volume. 
Stlvandirb. 
Thb Fencing Master. 
Thb Reminiscences op Antony. 
Conscience. 
Pbrb La Ruine. 
Hbnri op Navarrb. The second part of 

Queen Margot. 
Thb Great Massacre. The first part of 

Queen Margot. 
Thb Wild Duck Shooter. 

mostnted Bdlttoa. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, 

The Thrbb Musketeers. Illustrated in 
Colooi by Frank Adams, af . 6d, 



Tttn PsiNCB of Thibtbs. lUnatratad in 

Odoor by Fraak Adams, as. 
Robin Hood thb Outlaw. lUostrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams, ar. 
Thb Corsican Brothers. Illustrated in 

Colour by A. M. M'Ldlan. xs. (ui, 
Thb Wolp-Lbadbr. Illustrated in Colour 

by Frank Adams, is. 6d. 
Gborgbs. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 

9S, 

Twenty Tears After. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams, v. 

Amaorv. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne. a«. 

Thb Snowball, and Sultanbtta. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Frank Adams, as. 

Thb Vicom te db Bragblonnb. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams. 
Part L Louise de la Valli^re. %s. 
Part IL The Man in the Iron Mask, xs, 

Crop-Earbd Tacquot; Tanb; Etc. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Gordon Browne, as. 

Thb Castlb op Eppstbin. Illustrated in 
Colour by Stewart Orr. is. 6iL 

Act6. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, is. 6d, 

Cbcilb; or, The Wedding Gown. Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 
M. 6^. 

The Advbnturbs op Captain Pamphilb. 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 
xs. 6d. 



Metliaen's Sixpenny Books 



Austen Uuat), PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Bolfotar (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Barlnff-Qoald(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOfiML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TUPENNY. 

THE PROBISHERS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THB COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THB MUTABLE MANY. 
Bensim<B. R). DODO. 
Brants (Cbarlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 



Barton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS 

Calfyn (Mrs). •'('Iota'). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
*Cape8 (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

CUfford (Mn. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (P. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREA*! WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
ANGEL. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Allghieri). THE VISION OF 

danteTcary)l 

DcnrleJA. Conan). ROUND THE RED 

Doncan (Sara Jeaanette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSB DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
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MILL ON 

FLOSS. 
Hndlaitar One H.)u THE GREBN 

GRAVES OF B/OjGOWRIE. 
OanoafTooiX RICKERByS FOLLY. 
0«slceU<Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Ocrwd (DorothM). HOLY MATRI- 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
OlsslnsrCOeorge). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

LER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Olonvllle (Ernest). THE INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. , 
Olelff (Charles). BUNTER*S CRUISE. 
Orimm CThe Brothers^ GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Homnmr (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO taLes, 

Inpraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
LeQiieaz(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 

Levett-Ye«ts(S. K.X THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Unton (6. LynnX THE TRUE HIS- 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Mslet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrs. AIL E.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEYS SECRET. 
A MOMENTS ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Marsh (Ricfaanl). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

Mason(A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA 
Mathdrs (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 



SAM'S SWEETHEART* 
Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 
fliitford(Bertmn). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Montresor(P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthnr). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
Nesbit(E.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris(W. B,\ HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
01iphant(Mrs.>. THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT^ FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Oppenhefan (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 

MEN. 
PUiker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (MazX THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KINa 
PhlUpotta (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
Rldge< W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAIi. 
RusseU (W. Claris A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
Swffeant (Adettne). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHW(X)D. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illnstrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illastiated. 
Valentine (Major E. S.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Walhice (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson (H. B. Mnrriot). THE ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.O.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White iPercy). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM 
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